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PREFACE 


THEIR  selection  haying  been  made  entirely  with  that  view,  and  after 
a careful  and  exhaustive  examination  of  Borough  seals  yet  extant, 
and  of  impressions  from  lost  originals  still  available,  I may  fairly 
claim  that  the  examples  displayed  in  this  work  include  the  finest  specimens 
of  their  order  produced  in  the  XHIth,  XIVth,  and  XVth  centuries. 
Collectively,  therefore,  they  completely  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the 
Art  involved  in  their  creation,  fully  reveal  the  excellence  to  which  that 
Art  attained,  and,  moreover,  constitute  its  more  telling  exponents. 

Except  as  regards  a few  instances,  and  then  only  in  scattered  forms, 
these  seals  have  not  been  hitherto  illustrated  through  the  photographic 
medium,  the  only  medium  which  affords  their  actual  reproduction,  and 
admits,  by  means  of  its  results,  of  a correct  realisation  of  their  artistic 
qualities.  This  fact — and  the  undeniable  beauty  of  the  objects  in  question 
far  more  strenuously — justifies,  I hope,  the  present  attempt  at  collective 
and  suitable  reproduction  of  the  best  examples  to  be  discovered.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  Ready,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  casts  were  made. 

In  view  of  the  principle  by  which  the  selection  of  seals  was  governed, 
the  constitution  of  the  list  of  Boroughs  to  which  they  appertain  was 
necessarily  undesigned,  and,  therefore,  the  circumstance  that  it  com- 
prehends many  important  cities  and  towns  with  engrossing  histories  and 
features,  is  purely  accidental.  As  regards  the  notices  of  these  cities  and 
towns  contained  in  it,  the  work  is  mainly  a compilation.  Beyond  the 
chief  subject  of  seals,  and  the  interpretation  of  their  designs,  I have  not 
undertaken  any  independent  investigations,  but  derived  whatever  informa- 
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tion  I required  from  sources  which  already  existed.  It  is  not  here 
feasible  to  enumerate  all  the  works  which  have  assisted  me  in  the  execution 
of  my  plan,  but,  as  on  a former  occasion,  I readily  express  the  fact  that  1 
am  very  largely  indebted  to  the  Catalogue  of  Seals  in  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum , by  Dr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  f.s.a. 


Teignmouth,  August,  1904 
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INTRODUCTION 


i. 

OF  the  various  forms  in  which  Medieval  Art  found  enunciation,  none 
exceed  seal  engraving  in  interest  or  attractiveness,  and  but  few  are 
entitled  to  higher  appreciation.  And  of  the  remains  around  which 
History  and  Archaeology  foregather,  few  are  worthy  of  closer  study  than 
the  heritage  of  originals  and  impressions  it  has  bequeathed  to  us — per- 
haps the  most  extensive  amongst  the  more  valuable  antiquarian  remains 
which  have  survived.  Vividly  reflecting  the  wondrous  spell  cast  by  the 
most  exquisite  phase  of  Art,  the  Gothic,  to  the  influence  of  which  it 
was  highly  susceptible, — in  this  circumstance  lies  chiefly  the  irresistible 
charm  of  the  branch  in  question,  and  in  the  many  captivating  themes 
which  in  design  it  overspreads  the  fecundity  of  its  interest,  whilst  its  title 
to  adequate  regard  is  discovered  in  the  exalted  position  it  achieved  in  the 
field  of  Art.  Upon  the  fact  that  its  productions  contribute  evidence  of 
high  archaeological  value,  and,  besides,  recall  conditions  and  sympathies 
now  obsolete,  rest  their  claims  to  wider  study. 

The  archaeological  importance  of  seals  has  long  been  scientifically 
recognised,  but  that  appreciation  due  to  the  art  which  furnished  them 
has  been  only  casually  and  tardily  bestowed.  Reasons  for  this  are  not 
difficult  to  discover.  Through  the  practical  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
seals  after  the  medieval  era  had  passed,  the  art  of  seal  engraving  naturally 
became  obscured  to  the  general  view  whilst  its  practical  extinction,  con- 
sequent to  a large  extent  upon  the  decline  of  the  Gothic  spirit  in  Art 
and  its  failure  to  revive  under  the  Renaissance,  succeeded,  generally 
speaking,  in  hiding  it  from  the  artistic  and  critical  mind  as  well.  To 
reveal  and  illustrate  the  qualities  of  a particular  and  peculiarly  interesting 
branch  is  the  primary  aim  of  this  work. 

Except  that  instinctive  uplifting  of  spirit  towards  the  Divine,  no 
aspiration  which  has  its  root  in  holiness  prompts  the  mind  and  will  of 
man  so  insistently  and  potently  as  the  impulse  to  create  and  perfect 
through  his  skill  and  knowledge  something  beautiful.  Understood  in 
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achievement  by  the  term  Art , the  aspiration  is  in  itself  only  another  form 
in  which  the  spirit  is  naturally  upraised.  To  embody  human  ideals  and, 
by  inciting  spiritual  through  material  beauty,  to  reach  the  soul  through 
the  vision,  are  the  highest  aims  of  Art,  and,  after  Nature,  nothing  suc- 
ceeds in  awakening  the  higher  human  perceptions  more  than  the  rich  and 
beautiful  results,  extending  over  different  ages,  which  form  the  realisation 
of  the  aspiration  in  question.  Disassociated  from  distinctive  forms  of 
adoration,  Art  alone  constitutes  a religion — a religion  which  dogmatises 
the  sublime  doctrine  that  what  is  worth  creating  is  worth  moulding  in 
beauty,  and  hallows  through  its  inward  sanctity,  whatever  their  uses,  all 
the  works  of  its  disciples. 

From  that  remote  period  in  which  the  instinct  for  the  creation  of 
the  beautiful  was  originally  conceived  in  man,  the  spirit  of  Art  — in 
Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Persia,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  the 
European  kingdoms  and  states  of  the  Middle  Ages  — experienced 
numerous  incarnations  and  mutations.  Each  appeals  to  us  more  or  less 
strenuously,  and  each  possesses  some  attribute — a superiority  in  a par- 
ticular direction,  a peculiar  altitude  of  inception,  or  grace  of  form — which 
distinguishes  it.  But  one  exercises  a more  potent  captivation,  awakens 
finer  emotions  and  deeper  sympathies,  and  makes  a more  forcible  appeal 
to  the  higher  sensibilities  than  all  others.  This,  which  is  defined  as  the 
Gothic , attained  its  apotheosis  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  “that 
century  when  faith  and  life  were  comrades,  when  the  Master-Mason  was 
a conqueror  whose  achievements  were  to  outlive  those  of  the  builders 
and  dividers  of  Empires.”  The  supremacy  of  Art  so  discriminated,  and 
the  emotions  aroused  by  its  contemplation  are  easily  understood.  In 
the  Gothic  incarnation  Art  in  its  more  eloquent  forms  was  wedded 
to  the  noblest  and  grandest  religious  system  revealed  to  man.  With  the 
surrender  of  the  senses,  the  faith  exacted  by  this  system  demanded  the 
continuous  striving  after  far  loftier  ideals  than  any  hitherto  shaped.  To 
embody  these  Art  was  chosen  as  the  most  fervent  means,  and  thus  was 
the  union  consummated.  Every  upward  tendency  of  Art  was  instigated 
by  Religion.  That  the  first  could  not  attain  sublimity  except  in  con- 
junction with  the  second,  that  the  life  of  Art  needed  the  fire  of  religious 
ardour  to  quicken  it  to  its  greater,  the  result  infallibly  demonstrated. 
And  it  was  but  a natural  consequence  of  its  adoption  as  a means  for  the 
most  idealistic  utterance  conceivable,  that  Art  in  its  Gothic  phase  achieved 
superiority  and  evokes  the  highest  response  from  the  sentiments  of 
humanity. 

The  supreme  expression  of  Gothic  Art,  finding  embodiment  in 
countless  sanctuaries  of  superlative  beauty,  was  architectural.  For  the 
most  part  effaced,  for  the  rest  these  exquisite  structures  are  yet  repre- 
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sented  by  the  finest  cathedrals  and  churches  in  Europe.  Their  dreamy 
designers  in  seeking  to  materialise  their  ideals  won  the  sympathies  of 
Nature,  who  in  a profound  moment  breathed  to  them  the  mighty  secret 
whereby  an  infinite  longing  might  be  finitely  uttered  and  stone  made  im- 
mortal. A rich  vista  opened  of  avenues  of  stately  trees,  thence  came 
the  revelation  of  aisles  of  pillared  loveliness  ; overhead  the  branches 
mingled,  thence  of  the  pointed  arch.  Then  the  minds  of  those  early 
architects  “flashed  out  the  designs”  of  their  magnificent  creations  “from 
foundation  to  coping-stone.  . . . Buildings  soared,  and  pinnacles  and 
clustered  columns  chased  one  another  to  the  skies  ” with  a yearning  as 
intense  as  the  desire  of  the  infinite  experienced  by  their  projectors,  who, 
“ using  the  earth  and  the  earth’s  materials,  but  ever  eager  for  something 
beyond  and  rejoicing  in  the  mystic  knowledge,”  thus  transfixed  their 
aspirations  in  stone.  To  their  art  all  others  were  subservient.  When 
these  “ grave  designers  of  Gothic  cathedrals  ” had  “ dreamed  those  piles 
of  clustering  stones,”  they  said,  “ with  modest  arrogance  . . . Behold  the 
end.  We  can  build  no  better,  can  go  no  further.  The  Gothic  mind  has 
touched  the  limit.  Now  let  the  painters,  and  the  sculptors,  and  the  carvers 
perfect  the  details.  We  rest  from  our  labours.  . . . Clustering  columns 
streaming  upwards,  vieing  one  with  another  which  shall  stretch  its 
slender  neck  the  highest.  . . . They  seem  alive,  always  streaming  upwards, 
without  haste  and  without  rest,  each  slight  column,  pointed  window, 
lonely  pinnacle,  helping  the  other,  each  part  leading  upwards.” # Here 
we  have  the  principles  of  Gothic  Art  laid  down,  an  eloquent  allegory  of 
its  spirit,  the  trend  of  its  ideals,  and  a fine  delineation  of  their  holy 
activity.  Of  all  heritages,  Gothic  architecture  has  given  to  us  “ the  love- 
liest and  best.” 

During  the  enunciation  of  the  Gothic  spirit  in  architectural  forms 
of  superlative  beauty,  all  branches  of  Art  naturally  felt  its  influence,  and 
made  use  of  those  forms  as  far  as  their  varying  mediums  allowed.  To 
its  prepossession,  as  indicated  at  the  outset,  seal  engraving  was  peculiarly 
sensitive,  and  of  its  architectural  forms  singularly  reflective.  In  degrees, 
however,  which  varied  with  (generally  speaking,  inasmuch  as  lines  of 
absolute  demarcation  cannot  be  drawn),  and  were  largely  determined  by, 
the  divisions  into  which  it  fell,  and  with  a richness  of  result,  varying 
similarly,  which  greatly  depended  upon  the  extent  to  which  that  influence 
was  felt  and  those  models  were  employed. 

The  art  of  metal  seal  engraving,  considered  comprehensively,  was 
originally  incited  in  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  soon  after  the 
Conquest.  It  succeeded  no  further  in  this  period  than  to  evince  the 
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possibility  of  future  excellence  which  in  the  next  century  became  a 
definite  promise,  realised  in  the  thirteenth  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
and  fulness.  In  this  century  the  art  reached  the  highest  point  in  its 
development,  and  during  this  and  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
produced  some  of  the  finest  and  most  artistic  creations  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  precocity  of  its  artistic  excellence  is  the  most  significant 
feature  in  its  development.  When  this  had  attained  its  highest,  neither 
the  quality  of  painting  nor  sculpture  could  in  any  way  compare  with 
it.  Years  before  Cimabue  achieved  his  imperfect  Madonna  and  Child, 
which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Florentines  ; before  Duccio  di 
Buoninsegna  painted  the  same  theme  in  the  same  imperfection  ; about 
the  time  Niccola  Pisano  inaccurately  carved  the  baptistery  pulpit  of  Pisa, 
and  probably  before  the  superb  facade  of  Wells  Cathedral  was  raised — 
in  short,  before  painting  freed  itself  from  crudity  and  convention,  and 
approximately  when  sculpture  commenced  its  second  life,  the  art  of  seal 
engraving  had  found  an  expression  artistically  perfect. 

Seal  engraving  is  divisible  into  two  broad  categories,  each  subject  to 
various  classifications,  namely,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil.  But  whilst  the 
best  examples  of  either  kind  produced  in  the  three  centuries  reveal 
high  artistic  qualities,  in  beauty  of  conception,  richness  of  design,  and 
refinement  of  execution  the  ecclesiastical  excelled.  The  superlative 
and  most  remarkable  example  of  which  we  have  information,  which 
establishes  the  precocity  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  the  silver  obverse 
of  the  seal  of  Merton  Priory,  engraved  a.d.  1241.  The  subject  com- 
prises the  Madonna,  seated  below  an  Early  English  canopy,  supporting 
the  Holy  Child,  and,  as  an  impression  attests,  the  figures  were  modelled 
with  a spirit  and  delicacy,  truth  and  beauty,  rarely  exceeded  in  later 
painting  or  sculpture.  The  merits  of  the  chief  figure  are  almost  con- 
summate. Her  pose  is  natural  and  graceful,  her  expression  sweet  and 
maternal,  whilst  the  creases  of  her  exquisite  drapery  are  superbly  drawn 
and  folded. 

Of  the  various  subdivisions  of  Civil  seals  we  are  here  only  con- 
cerned with  that  which  embraces  Borough  seals.  Contrasted  with  eccle- 
siastical seals,  these  as  a rule  reveal  less  of  that  feeling  in  which  devotion 
is  discerned  vieing  with  Art,  and  necessarily  of  its  effect,  a reduced 
employment  of  particular  forms  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  beauty,  and 
a diminished  earnestness  of  delicacy  in  execution.  For  these  dis- 
crepancies the  extent  of  the  subjection  of  the  two  classes  to  the  Gothic 
spirit,  and  of  their  use  of  its  architectural  terms,  together  with  charac- 
teristic differences  in  subject,  in  designers,  and  finally  in  employment, 
proffer  complete  explanation.  When  seal  engraving  came  within  the 
zone  of  the  Gothic  spirit,  in  which  worship  and  high  artistic  expression 
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were  combined,  the  ecclesiastical  class  naturally  absorbed  it  quite  to  the 
same  degree  as  did  architecture,  whereas  the  borough  did  not  imbibe 
it  with  nearly  the  same  thoroughness,  other  influences,  of  which  the 
bellicose  spirit  of  the  age,  castellated  architecture,  and  Heraldry  were 
the  chief,  deeply  affecting  it.  And  so  whilst  upon  religious  seals  the 
beautiful  forms  of  Gothic  architecture  were  almost  invariably  repro- 
duced, they  were  only  occasionally  invoked  by  the  designers  of  seals 
for  use  by  the  towns  ; before  the  spire,  arose  the  sombre  tower  and 
keep,  and  their  less  elegant  and  poetic  architectural  terms  were  more 
often  drawn  upon.  Viewed  as  a whole,  ecclesiastical  seal  design  conveys 
the  circumstances  and  ideals  of  medieval  Christianity,  and  reflects  the 
religious  aspect  of  contemporary  life.  Its  keynote  is  worship.  Borough 
seal  design,  on  the  other  hand,  transmits  the  secular  conditions  of  exist- 
ence and  presents  the  common  lineaments  of  civil  life.  Its  text  is  defence. 
But,  nevertheless,  a brilliant  ray  of  devotional  sunlight  plays  upon  it. 
In  consequence  of  these  regulations  of  subject,  it  is  but  natural  that 
religious  seals  exhibit  a more  intense  beauty,  richer  imagination,  and 
a more  frequent  use  of  the  charming  elements  of  Christian  symbolism 
than  others.  In  the  monastic  centres  not  only  were  the  principal  seats 
of  learning,  but  the  chief  founts  of  artistic  taste  and  culture  domiciled, 
and  the  suggestion  is  elsewhere  made  that  the  engravers  of  clerical 
seals  were  ecclesiastics.  Here  it  is  contended  that  civil  seals  were  the 
productions  of  lay  craftsmen.  By  both,  skill,  patience,  keen  artistic 
sense,  at  times  remarkable  artistic  capacity,  it  is  evident  were  shared,  but 
except  in  specific  instances,  unequally,  the  artificers  of  the  first  uniting 
religious  fervour  and  humility  with  these  qualities  which  in  them  were 
dominated  by  the  principle  that  Art  and  Religion  were  not  only  akin 
but  one.  As  regards  the  final  divergence,  whilst  ecclesiastical  seals  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Church — and  therefore  of  God — a 
service  which  demanded  in  all  its  varied  machinery  the  highest  exercise 
of  Art,  borough  seals  were  appropriated  to  entirely  secular  uses,  uses 
which  demanded  no  such  artistic  exercise,  but  merely  called  for  a dis- 
tinctive device. 

But  although  we  deduce  the  artistic  pre-eminence  of  ecclesiastical 
seals,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  excellence  attained  in  the 
engraving  of  borough  seals  was  small  or  inconsequent.  Far  from  it. 
It  simply  failed,  generally  speaking,  to  reach  a standard  set  up  in  the 
designing  of  those  of  another  kind,  and  a comparison  is  only  instituted 
to  fix  the  correct  position  of  borough  seal  engraving  in  the  general  domain 
of  the  art  of  which  it  is  a constituent.  Of  that  art  it  is  a rich  and 
valuable  branch,  only  subordinate  in  artistic  merits  to  the  ecclesiastical. 
Considered  as  a class,  borough  seals  possess  a distinct  character  and  many 
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valuable  qualities.  In  composition  and  depth  of  relief  they  are  un- 
surpassed, and,  moreover,  have  interests  and  aspects  which  not  only 
embrace  all  presented  by  every  other  kind,  but  are  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Their  design  is  far  less  conventional  and  more  graphic  than  that  of 
those  with  which  they  have  been  compared,  and  hence  their  reflex  is 
more  vivid  and  informing.  Than  the  seals  of  any  other  class,  their 
archaeological  value  also  is  certainly  higher,  and  in  support  of  this  con- 
tention it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  one  point,  namely,  that  whilst 
Gothic  architecture  was  chiefly  employed  as  an  ornamental  feature  purely, 
in  introducing  castellated  architecture  attempts  were  frequently  made  to 
convey  presentments  of  contemporary  buildings. 

When  we  consider  the  vicissitudes  encountered  by  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  and  the  uninterrupted  vitality,  despite  centuries  of  repeated  civil 
war,  fire,  and  plague,  of  English  cities  and  towns,  it  is  not  astonishing  to 
find  that  as  regards  the  original  matrices  the  remains  of  the  latter  are  far 
more  numerous.  At  the  Reformation  most  of  the  seals  of  the  monasteries 
were  destroyed,  but  those  of  the  towns,  in  many  instances,  however,  long 
discarded,  for  the  most  part  are  preserved.  As  may  well  be  supposed, 
some  are  considerably  worn,  but  the  state  of  others,  as  most  of  our  illus- 
trations show,  is  almost  perfect. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
having  meanwhile  exchanged  much  of  its  original  simplicity  and  vigour 
for  a somewhat  exuberant  ornamentation,  as  did  its  contemporary  archi- 
tecture, seal  art  at  its  best  maintained  the  excellence  realised  in  the 
thirteenth,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  when  the  Gothic  spirit 
began  to  wane,  it  declined  in  harmony.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
rage  for  classic  literature  which  set  in  in  Italy  led  to  the  birth  of  the  suc- 
ceeding influence — the  Renaissance.  When  the  art  came  under  the  classic 
prepossession,  it  laboured  for  a while  to  retain  the  altitude  it  had  won 
amongst  the  arts.  In  the  endeavour,  however,  it  was  vanquished,  and 
sank  to  an  utter  and  absolute  debasement.  Under  the  Renaissance  its 
chief  characteristic  was  a distortion  of  the  graceful  form  of  the  early 
shield  blazoned  with  questionable  heraldry,  and  rendered  more  hideous 
by  the  addition  of  inevitable  scrolls  and  festoons.  Occasionally  attempts 
were  made  to  express  dead  ideals  through  new  forms,  but  the  spirit  had 
changed,  the  old  skill  and  fervour  had  declined,  and  such  endeavours 
were  consequently  foredoomed  to  failure. 
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II. 

Before  we  follow  more  particularly  the  development  of  Borough 
seal  engraving,  or  view  and  interpret  the  nature  of  its  design,  it  might 
be  instructive  to  recapitulate  the  offices  and  significance  of  the  seal,  the 
history  of  the  practice  its  use  involves,  and  its  relation  to  Art  generally, 
as  well  as  to  define  its  employment  by  cities  and  towns. 

We  understand  by  the  term  seal , firstly,  a contrivance  upon  which  a 
particular  device  is  graven,  and  secondly,  the  receptive  substance  to  which 
such  device  has  been  transferred  ; and,  generally  speaking,  by  the  term 
sealings  the  act  and  method  of  documentary  verification  effected  by  a seal. 
To  the  seal  itself,  and  to  impressions  from  it,  other  uses,  which  have 
changed,  or  modified,  or  become  obsolete,  were  distinctly  assigned,  the 
additional  offices  of  the  first  including  employment  as  a personal  cognisance, 
functional  ornament,  charm,  and  emblem  of  delegated  authority  ; those  of 
the  other,  the  insurance  of  the  secrecy  of  written  knowledge  and  assistance 
in  maintaining  personal  goods,  chattels,  and  riches  intact.  But  the  original 
and  chief  office  of  a seal  is  to  attest  the  written,  as  an  oath  authenticates 
the  spoken  word  of  the  individual  exercising  it.  And  from  its  invention 
until  the  Middle  Ages  were  almost  through— from  whence,  except  in 
the  case  of  public  or  private  bodies,  the  end  was  achieved  by  inscribed 
signatures — it  contributed  the  sole  instrument  for  verifying  documents 
and  the  agent  by  which  their  operation  was  guaranteed.  Its  ancient 
utility  and  importance  were  therefore  very  great.  To  the  poet  and  word- 
painter  of  every  age  it  has  also  provided  one  of  the  most  eloquent  images, 
and  it  still  affords  a symbol  of  human  integrity  unparalleled  in  expressive- 
ness in  the  historical  circumstances  of  man.  An  object  of  the  veriest 
triviality,  possessed  of  no  force  or  virtue  beyond  that  voluntarily  con- 
ceded, from  its  inception  it  acquired  a sacredness,  yet  maintained,  and 
commanded,  as  it  does  still,  the  respect  of  the  honourable  and  law- 
abiding.  Indeed,  no  ukase  has  evoked  through  the  centuries  such  silent 
and  absolute  obedience  as  the  unpromulgated  decree  that  that  which  is 
under  seal  is  hallowed.  To  enumerate  the  significant  acts  it  has  ratified, 
or  describe  the  tremendous  machinery  it  has  propelled,  would  be  to 
transcribe  the  history  of  the  world. 

To  determine  the  exact  period  in  which  the  seal  originated  is  impos- 
sible, but  there  can  be  scarcely  any  question  that  its  antiquity  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  earliest  civilisation.  A necessity  for  some  system  of  authen- 
tication, for  some  method  whereby  the  edict  of  a ruler  or  the  act  of  an 
individual  could  be  recognised  or  vouched,  must  have  attended  the  earliest 
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recognition  of  authority  and  personal  rights,  and  it  is  a highly  reasonable 
conjecture  that  the  invention  of  the  seal  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the 
dawn  of  civilisation  co-ordinated.  This  much  is  certain,  that  in  the  first 
of  which  we  have  information  it  was  early  in  use ; as  ample  remains  prove, 
amongst  the  Babylonians  its  employment  was  general,  as  it  was  also 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The 
continuity  of  its  exercise  was  unbroken,  as  similar  evidence  establishes ; 
from  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  until  the  desired  end  was  otherwise 
secured,  it  continued  to  be  employed  almost  universally  in  all  its  ancient 
significance.  At  no  period  in  its  history  was  it  confined  to  any  particular 
dignity  or  office ; it  responded  to  a common  need,  and  so  was  utilised  by 
the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest. 

To  prove  the  rule  of  universal  usage,  England  afforded  the  excep- 
tion until  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  whom  the  introduction  of 
the  seal  into  this  country,  or  at  least  the  establishment  of  sealing,  is  prob- 
ably due.  That  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  some  knowledge  of  this  method 
of  authentication  there  is  evidence  to  show,  but  amongst  them  it  never 
became  in  the  least  degree  general,  or  legally  necessary,  the  requirement 
being  almost  invariably  met  by  the  inscription  of  a cross.  Hen.  I.  on 
ascending  the  Frankish  throne  continued  the  use  of  a seal,  a custom  which 
had  descended  to  France  from  the  Western  Empire,  and  when  the 
Confessor  came  over  at  the  call  of  the  Witan  to  govern  the  English,  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  amongst  the  various  foreign  ideas  and  habits  which 
he  introduced  sealing  was  included.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  he  imitated 
the  French  monarch  in  adopting  a large  seal  for  official  use,  and  that 
from  thence  sealing  came  to  be  regarded  here  as  a legal  convention.  The 
established  method  of  authentication  was  not  superseded  at  once,  but 
spreading  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  seals  were  pretty 
general  in  the  twelfth,  and  their  employment  completely  recognised  as  an 
essential  legal  mechanism  in  the  thirteenth.  And  as  in  other  countries, 
they  came  to  be  used  by  private  individuals  and  lay  and  religious  bodies 
as  well  as  by  kings,  public  officers,  ecclesiastics,  nobles,  and  knights. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  seal  was  brought  into  requisition 
demanded  that  it  should  be  fashioned  of  some  durable  substance,  and 
hence  stone  and  metal  were  most  commonly  used.  Except  for  the 
occasional  use  in  Greece  of  the  bulla — a metal  disc  incised  by  hand,  or  struck 
like  a coin — engraved  stones  were  employed  down  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  classic  gems,  and 
contemporary  difficulties  of  stone  engraving,  either  Emperor,  Pope,  or 
Patriarch  effected  a renaissance  of  the  bulla  to  assist  in  meeting  a necessity 
which  constantly  widened.  But  this  it  was  not  long  possible  to  satisfy  by 
means  of  gems  of  increasing  rarity,  stones  only  cut  with  difficulty,  or  the 
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awkward  bulla , and  so  metal,  which  ultimately  superseded  stone  altogether, 
came  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  When  the  metal  matrix  was  devised 
and  by  whom  are  indefinite  points,  but,  allowing  for  bullae  and  the  settings 
of  the  stone  signets  of  the  early  Frankish  sovereigns,  metal  was  not  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  seals  to  any  appreciable  extent  until  the  time  of 
Hen.  I.  of  France,  who,  having  his  royal  seal  fashioned  of  this,  probably 
thus  incited  its  general  employment  which  immediately  ensued. 

At  a time  almost  co-ordinating  with  the  invention  of  the  seal,  a 
relation  between  it  and  Art  was  established  which,  although  with  fluctuat- 
ing intimacy,  subsisted  for  a very  long  period.  And  in  the  two  finest 
phases  of  Art — remote  in  essence  as  well  as  in  time  from  each  other — 
namely,  the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  two  superb  branches,  both  largely 
participating  in  the  artistic  fulness  of  their  respective  spheres,  were 
incited  by  the  seal — the  classic  art  of  gem,  and  the  medieval  art  of  metal 
seal  engraving.  To  be  of  practical  utility,  the  seal  demanded  much  more 
strenuously  than  durability  that  it  should  be  endowed  with  some 
peculiarity  in  order  to  discriminate  its  possessor  and  frustrate  attempts  at 
alienation.  By  a distinctive  device  alone  could  this  be  guaranteed.  And 
through  the  confluence  of  this  necessity  with  that  longing  for  artistic 
expression  instinct  in  man,  and  the  fact  that  the  seal  itself  contributed  a 
suitable  channel  for  its  enunciation,  the  association  was  set  up  between 
utility  and  Art,  the  changing  spirit  and  quality  of  which  it  accurately 
recorded.  For  long  scarcely  progressing  beyond  the  grotesque  stage, 
from  its  inception  the  art  of  gem  engraving  gradually  advanced, 
attaining  in  different  countries  to  varying  standards  of  excellence.  But  it 
was  in  Greece  that  it  achieved  its  highest.  Upon  the  seal  the  Greeks 
lavished  all  that  unrivalled  artistic  sense  and  skill  which  secure  them 
eternal  fame,  and  a large  number  fashioned  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  in 
wondrous  beauty  resulted.  After  their  subjection  the  art  passed  to 
Rome.  Here,  under  Hellenic  influence,  it  maintained  for  a time  its 
supreme  excellence,  but  when  Roman  art  entered  upon  its  swift  decline 
gem  engraving  sank  as  speedily,  and  thus  the  alliance  of  Art  and  necessity 
was  destroyed.  From  thence  the  two  were  absolutely  divided  until  the 
medieval  period  had  made  considerable  progress,  when  they  were  again 
happily  united.  Just  as  the  Gothic  spirit  was  casting  a refulgent  halo 
over  Europe,  the  antique  practice  of  sealing  came  under  its  spell,  and 
incited  through  this  inspiration  an  art,  extrinsically  diverse  from  that 
which  Rome  in  her  world-weariness  had  stifled  yet  intrinsically  akin,  of 
great  beauty  and  excellence.  The  direct  issue  of  an  influence  almost 
wholly  architectural  in  its  material  expression,  medieval  seal  engraving  con- 
stituted a distinct  branch  of  Art,  and  secured  a high  position  independently. 
And  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  attended  it — smallness  of 
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space,  inconvenience  of  form,  the  obvious  perplexities  of  intaglio  work 
and  frequent  intricacies  of  design — its  finest  productions  arouse  not  only 
unqualified  admiration,  but  surprise. 

That  common  seals  were  employed  by  boroughs  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  examples  of  this  period  contributed  by  Hereford,  York, 
Bridgwater,  Faversham,  and  a few  other  cities  and  towns  remain  to  prove, 
but  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  did  their  use 
become  at  all  general.  From  that  period  until  the  present  their  local 
employment  has  been  without  intermission.  It  is  ordinarily  supposed 
that  possession  of  a common  seal  is  one  of  the  privileges  and  character- 
istics of  a corporate  body,  and  implies  the  fact  of  incorporation.  Strictly 
speaking,  in  our  day,  that  is  so,  but  in  times  past  it  was  otherwise,  and 
the  distinction  raises  two  interesting  points  of  inquiry  in  cognation  with 
our  subject — into  the  origin  and  constitution  of  English  boroughs  and 
into  the  doctrine  governing  the  use  of  common  seals. 

English  municipal  government,  as  at  present  constituted,  although 
not  of  direct  Roman  transmission,  is  distinctly  Roman  in  origin.  The 
citizens  of  ancient  Rome,  evolving  a system  of  local  government  upon 
representative  lines,  thrust  it  upon  the  dependencies  of  the  imperial  city, 
and  of  the  form  into  which  its  constitution  developed  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  empire  our  modern  municipality  is  representative.  Not  by 
descent  or  evolution.  During  their  occupation  of  this  island,  the  Romans 
introduced  a part  of  their  municipal  constitution  here,  but  it  did  not 
withstand  time.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  long  afterwards  it  was  super- 
induced upon  later  institutions. 

The  early  Britons  did  not  often  live  continuously  in  fixed  localities,  but 
removed  their  huts  from  place  to  place  as  the  circumstances  of  war  or  the 
chase,  in  which  they  were  chiefly  occupied,  demanded.  Nevertheless, 
various  settlements  have  been  located,  but  how  constituted  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  all  the  institutions  of  the  Britons  having  been 
revolutionised  or  destroyed  by  their  more  strenuous  and  civilised  con- 
querors. The  Romans,  investing  their  inhabitants  with  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  made  York  and  Verulam  (S.  Albans)  municipia , and  are 
conjectured  to  have  bestowed  similar  rank  upon  other  places,  whilst 
numerous  colonic  and  other  submunicipalities  were  founded  by  them 
elsewhere.  After  their  invasion,  the  Saxons  swept  away  entirely  the 
municipal  constitution  as  imparted  by  the  Romans  and  instituted  in  its 
place  a distinct  form  of  local  government.  At  a very  early  period,  they 
effected  a broad  division  of  the  country  into  shires — which  were  sub- 
divided into  hundreds,  tythings, lathes,  and  wapentakes — and  into  boroughs 
— which  were  subdivided  into  wards  when  their  extent  demanded.  The 
term  “ borough  ” has  its  root  in  a pledge,  or  guarantee,  and  signifies  a 
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body  of  men  bound  together  by  mutual  suretyship — a fundamental 
principle  of  Saxon  law.  Each  county  and  borough  constituted  a distinct 
jurisdiction,  and  was  presided  over  by  an  officer  of  the  King,  who  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  sovereign  for  its  good  government.  To  this  officer,  in  the 
shires  the  particular  title  of  Shirereeve , and  in  the  boroughs  of  Boroughree ve 
or  Portreeve , was  applied.  At  the  same  time,  society  was  separated  into  two 
great  personal  divisions — the  free  and  the  bond , the  first  class  embracing 
freemen,  whose  condition  was  denoted  by  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude, 
and  the  second,  thrals  or  slaves.  The  first  shared  in  all  the  privileges 
of  the  state,  whilst  the  second  possessed  few,  if  any,  civil  rights.  The 
King’s  peace  was  maintained,  and  crime  prevented  and  prosecuted  by  the 
necessity  for  all  freemen  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  give  pledges  for 
their  own  good  conduct,  and  to  assist  the  ends  of  justice  when  that  of 
others  was  reprehensible.  They  were  also  restricted  to  fixed  places 
of  abode,  responsible  for  the  proper  regulation  of  their  households  and 
answerable  for  the  actions  of  their  guests.  Upon  them  jointly,  the 
public  pecuniary  payment  of  scot,  the  public  personal  duty  of  lot,  and 
liability  of  watch  and  ward  fell.  And  in  the  burghmote , in  which  court 
all  the  affairs  of  the  borough  were  regulated  under  the  presidency  of  the 
reeve,  all  the  freemen  or  burgesses,  enjoying  an  equality  among  them- 
selves, voted.  In  this  system  of  local  government  there  was  nothing  which 
in  the  least  corresponded  to  a municipality.  Under  the  Norman  dynasty, 
notwithstanding  that  its  constitution  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  feudal 
monarchy,  the  original  character  of  the  borough  continued  unchanged  and 
the  privileges  of  the  burgesses  uninterfered  with.  And  all  the  features  which 
distinguished  the  Saxon  laws  for  local  governance — the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  King’s  peace,  giving  pledges  for  good  behaviour,  taking  oath 
of  allegiance,  paying  and  performing  scot  and  lot,  watch  and  ward,  and 
so  forth — were  impressed  upon  those  compiled  by  the  Conqueror.  Hen.  I. 
ordained  fresh  codes,  but  these  differed  only  in  form  and  language,  and 
whilst  feudality  endowed  slaves  with  the  modified  thraldom  of  vassalage, 
the  original  distinction  between  bond  and  free  was  preserved.  Numerous 
local  charters  were  granted  by  the  Norman  kings,  but  these  only  con- 
firmed rights  and  privileges  which,  in  most  instances,  the  burgesses 
themselves  had  originally  adjusted,  although,  of  course,  fresh  privileges 
were  frequently  bestowed.  Sometimes  they  were  granted  reluctantly  ; at 
others,  as  a matter  of  political  expediency.  No  change  whatever  took 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  borough,  or  in  the  condition  or  rights  of 
the  burgesses,  until  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.  The  burghmote , or  court  leet 
of  the  borough,  was  constantly  held,  and  this  institution,  together  with  all 
the  privileges  of  the  borough,  was  confirmed  in  the  great  Charter  of 
Liberties  by  Hen.  III.  to  the  freemen,  who  a statute  of  Hen.  V.  expressly 
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determined  were  the  resiants  dwelling  and  free  in  their  boroughs.  But 
an  important  alteration  was  about  to  be  wrought  by  the  civilians  and 
common  lawyers,  whereby  the  nature  of  the  borough  was  entirely  trans- 
formed, and  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  burgesses  were  ultimately  with- 
drawn. This  change  consisted  in  the  engrafting  upon  the  simple  Saxon 
system  which  had  so  long  prevailed  a fusion  of  the  Roman  municipal 
constitution  and  feudality,  which  led  to  local  government  by  small  groups 
from  which  the  burgesses  at  large  were  excluded.  In  1439  the  first 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  Hen.  VI.  to  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and  this  was  followed  soon  after  by  grants  upon  similar  lines  to  Plymouth, 
Ipswich,  Canterbury,  and  various  other  towns.  The  citizens  at  large 
were  incorporated  in  all  these  charters,  and  so  far  their  rights  suffered  no 
reduction,  but  subsequent  charters  narrowed  the  sphere  of  the  corporate 
basis  to  a few.  When  the  new  system  attained  maturity  a way  opened 
for  many  grave  abuses,  but  these  are  no  longer  existent,  and  upon  them 
we  need  not  dwell.* 

As  we  have  seen,  borough  seals  were  in  general  use  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  whereas  municipal  corporations  were  not  introduced  until  the 
fifteenth  ; clearly,  therefore,  the  possession  and  use  of  such  did  not 
anciently  imply  incorporation.  The  doctrine  which  governed  the  use  of 
seals  in  this  case  is  a simple  one,  and  based  entirely  upon  expediency. 
Seals  anciently  provided  the  only  means  of  documentary  authentication, 
and  when  the  necessity  affected  an  entire  community,  to  avoid  the  affixing 
of  an  unlimited  number  to  an  act,  one  for  all  was  adopted.  And  legally, 
when  divers  men  entered  into  an  obligation  and  they  all  consented  and 
set  one  seal  to  it,  it  was  a good  obligation  of  them  all. 

Since  the  affixing  of  the  common  seal  was  held  to  be  a binding 
obligation  upon  all  the  burgesses,  the  importance  in  which  it  was  regarded 
was  naturally  great.  It  was  guarded  with  particular  care,  intricately 
engraved  to  prevent  forgery,  and  often  composed  of  two  pieces,  attesta- 
tion being  incomplete  without  the  simultaneous  use  of  both.  And 
where  of  one  piece  only,  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  countersealed 
with  his  privy  or  signet.  As  regards  shape,  the  circular  form  rules 
amongst  borough  seals,  as  that  of  the  pointed  oval  does  amongst  ecclesi- 
astical, but  the  forms  at  times  interchanged. 

* Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Municipal  Corporation  ; History  of  Boroughs , Mereweather 
and  Stephen. 
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III. 

The  precise  measure  of  skill  and  art  brought  to  bear  upon  borough 
seal  engraving,  and  the  fluctuations  which  it  experienced  from  the  in- 
ception of  this  limb  of  the  art  to  its  extinction,  may  be  the  better 
determined  and  realised  by  contrast  with  the  particular  degree  of  skill 
and  taste  expended  upon  the  superior,  and  the  career  of  that  branch. 
Two  very  important  points,  however,  should  be  first  emphasised.  It 
is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  qualities  of  a specific  example, 
no  matter  of  what  class  or  period,  were  wholly  contingent  upon  the 
dexterity  and  artistic  capacity  of  the  individual  engraver,  and  con- 
sequently, whilst  epochal  changes  and  characteristic  differences  are 
distinctly  traceable  and  definable,  it  is  not  unusual  to  discover  excellent 
work  of  early,  and  inferior  of  late  date,  or  examples  of  the  class  with 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  much  superior  to  some  of  those  of  the 
finest  class.  The  comparison  instituted  is  entirely  a general  one,  both 
as  regards  quality  and  kind.  In  the  second  place,  amongst  seal  remains 
not  only  of  the  borough  but  of  the  ecclesiastical  kind  which  fall  within 
our  period,  a very  large  proportion  reveal  absolute  crudity,  and  are 
scarcely  worthy  to  be  treated  as  objects  of  art. 

In  this  respect  coinciding  with  the  initial  strivings  of  every  form  of 
Art,  ecclesiastical  seal  engraving  had  at  the  outset  to  contend  with  a 
capacity  which,  achieving  no  more  than  the  rudest  articulation,  was 
quite  unequal  to  the  proper  enunciation  of  the  mental  conception.  That 
it  triumphed  ultimately  over  ineptitude  is  due,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  to  the  influence  of  that  gorgeous  cycle  of  Art  defined  as  Gothic. 
During  the  century  in  which  it  was  called  into  being — the  eleventh — 
the  engraver  evinced  for  it  but  an  aptitude  that  was  small  to  a degree. 
Anatomy  he  did  not  understand,  and  of  the  stipulations  of  proportion, 
disposition,  perspective,  and  so  forth,  he  was  equally  ignorant.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  his  work  in  effect  proved  intensely  harsh  and  grotesque, 
and  save  for  a certain  boldness  of  treatment  and  promise,  devoid  of 
artistic  quality  and  taste.  But  by  the  end  of  the  next  century  the 
unskilled  craftsman  had  become  the  latent  artist.  In  his  exercise  of  the 
chisel,  less  restraint  and  greater  assurance  are  discernible.  If  he  scarcely 
grasped  them  in  part  or  wholly,  at  least  he  had  a consciousness  that 
artistic  reproduction  was  governed  by  various  set  laws.  His  imaginative 
faculties  and  artistic  instincts  were  opening,  and  with  the  awakening  came 
a deeper  knowledge  of  the  physical.  In  varying  measure  the  ludicrous 
yet  distinguished  his  productions,  but  his  hand  had  enlarged  its  cunning, 
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and  upon  the  medieval  mind,  always  conspicuously  receptive,  the  great 
artistic  possibilities  of  the  craft  had  already  dawned.  Before  the 
thirteenth  century  had  consummated  half  its  years,  it  witnessed  their 
noontide.  The  advance  made  by  the  engraver  (we  are  considering,  of 
course,  only  his  finest  achievements)  during  this  period  was  extra- 
ordinary. In  this  short  time  he  lifted  his  craft,  by  one  swift  dart  it 
seems,  from  the  level  of  the  mechanical  to  that  lofty  altitude  upon  the 
plane  of  Art  which  it  occupies.  He  was  no  longer  an  unskilled  artificer, 
or  merely  a dexterous  craftsman,  but  an  artist  in  a wide  and  full  sense. 
Faithfully  regarding  those  laws  by  which  Art  is  circumscribed,  he 
chased  the  rich  conceptions  of  his  Gothic  mind  with  remarkable  skill 
and  exquisite  delicacy,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  produced  some 
of  the  more  consummate  artistic  efforts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Through- 
out the  fourteenth  century,  although  architectural  ornament  underwent 
the  same  changes  as  architecture  in  the  actual,  the  same  standard  of 
skill  and  artistic  perception — except  as  regards  that  set  up  by  one  super- 
lative example — was  upheld,  and  likewise  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  during  the  latter  a decadence  set  in  and  from 
thence  the  decline  of  the  art  was  swift  and  absolute. 

Not  quite  the  same  degree  of  taste,  or  skill,  or  feeling  exercised  in 
the  production  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  examples  was,  for  reasons 
previously  advanced,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  engraving  of  borough 
seals,  although  in  a few  particular  instances  that  height  was  almost  touched. 
Neither  did  the  skill  exhibited  by  the  artists  of  the  latter  pursue  relatively 
quite  the  same  course  as  that  traced  by  the  other.  When  the  use  of 
borough  seals  had  become  general — in  the  thirteenth  century — sea)  en- 
graving, viewed  from  its  finest  side,  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  its 
development  ; but  as  isolated  borough  instances  of  the  preceding  century 
are  to  be  discovered,  it  is  from  that  period  their  artistic  evolution  must 
be  followed.  Spared  the  original  difficulties  with  which  the  ecclesiastical 
engraver  of  the  eleventh  century  was  confronted,  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  capacity  of  the  borough  engraver  approximated  that  of  the  other. 
And  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  did  his  fellow-craftsman,  he  endued  his 
side  of  the  craft  with  the  dignity  and  atmosphere  of  a true  art,  and  as 
swiftly  raised  it  to  its  highest  degree — a relatively  lofty  one — of  perfec- 
tion. In  the  next  century,  however,  thus  at  variance  with  the  superior 
engraver  who  maintained  his  own,  the  standard  set  up,  generally  speaking, 
relaxed.  Except  as  regards  a few  striking  exceptions,  it  was  weakened 
considerably  by  reduced  relief  and  vigour,  less  assurance  and  purity  of 
line,  and  diminished  capacity  for  taking  pains.  But  in  the  fifteenth 
century  it  readjusted  itself  to  its  former  excellence. 

From  the  rise  of  the  art  until  its  decline  the  weakest  point  of  the 
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seal  engraver,  ecclesiastical  or  borough,  was  invariably  manifested  in  pre- 
sentments of  the  human  figure.  And  through  this  weakness  an  otherwise 
fine  creation  was  not  infrequently  marred.  But  upon  borough  seals 
figure  studies  are  much  rarer  than  upon  religious,  and  consequently  the 
art  of  the  best  instances  of  the  former  is  seldom  qualified  in  this  way. 
The  most  prolific  period  of  borough  seal  production  was  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  quantity,  the  output  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
approximated,  but  the  importance  of  both  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
preceding. 

Borough  seal  illustration  has  already  been  characteristically  defined 
as  a reflection  of  the  secular  conditions  and  common  features  of  civil  life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  contradistinction  to  ecclesiastical  seal  design, 
which,  with  equal  peculiarity,  has  been  determined  as  a reflection  of 
religious  life  contemporaneous.  Of  wider  range,  and  embracing  at  the 
same  time  the  restricted  view  of  the  other,  the  first  is  naturally  much 
more  informative  and  valuable,  as  well  as  much  more  interesting. 

Since  the  seal  was  the  sign-manual  of  a certain  body  of  men,  or 
rather  of  a particular  locality  inhabited  and  governed  by  an  association  of 
individuals,  it  was  not  only  natural,  but  to  a large  extent  necessary,  that 
a relation  more  or  less  intimate  should  subsist  between  its  design  and  the 
district  in  which  it  was  exercised.  Hence,  and  for  various  other  reasons 
which  suggest  themselves,  illustration  was  constrained  to  keep  within  a 
certain  limited  sphere,  so  that  the  elements  which  it  comprised  are  subject 
to  general  classifications.  But  in  the  disposition  of  these  elements  an 
infinite  variety  of  combination  was  secured. 

The  constituents  of  ornament  prevailing  in  the  twelfth  century,  as 
we  deduce  from  remains  of  the  period,  fell  broadly  into  three  divisions  : 
(1)  elevations  of  castles  and  towers  ; (2)  ships  of  one  mast,  with  em- 
battled stern  and  forecastles,  upon  the  sea;  and  (3)  full-length  representa- 
tions of  patron  saints,  a style  derived  from  episcopal  seals  contempora- 
neous. Acquiring  in  process  of  time  greater  elaboration  of  detail  and 
addition  of  concomitant,  these  three  constituents,  later  receiving  the  highly 
important  augmentation  of  the  armorial  shield,  provided  the  general 
foundations  of  subsequent  illustration.  Throughout  the  field  of  borough 
design  the  castle,  a characteristic  of  seals  of  inland  towns,  and  the  ship, 
of  those  of  ports,  are  leading  motifs.  These  two  subjects,  indeed,  as 
the  theme  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  characterised  ecclesiastical  illustra- 
tion, largely  distinguish  it.  Only  a general  indication  of  the  increased 
detail  and  a broad  enumeration  of  additional  features  displayed  by  seal 
illustration  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  here  feasible.  With  their  towers 
or  battlements,  manned  at  times  by  trumpeters,  men-at-arms,  warders,  or 
watchmen,  castles  with  masoned  walls,  castellated  central  and  side  towers 
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repeatedly  occur,  and,  in  less  measure,  embattled  walls,  gates,  and  bridges, 
cathedrals,  churches,  and  rivers,  and  perspectives  of  cities  and  towns. 
Varied  at  intervals  by  vessels  of  peace  and  commerce,  warships  of  one 
mast,  with  sails  furled  or  unfurled,  mainyard  raised  or  lowered,  castles  at 
either  end,  embattled  crow’s-nests,  flags,  and  pennons,  continually  re- 
appear. Soldiers  and  trumpeters  are  frequently  stationed  in  the  crow’s- 
nests  and  in  the  castles,  whilst  mariners  are  often  seen  actively  engaged 
in  setting  or  furling  the  mainsail,  hauling  at  ropes,  steering,  or  upon 
other  nautical  offices.  One  maritime  instance  reveals  a small  boat  on 
board  ; a second,  one  ship  ramming  and  sinking  another,  with  a mariner 
belonging  to  the  latter  struggling  in  the  water  ; and  a third,  two  vessels 
in  conflict,  with  their  sails  tattered  and  hanging  loosely  and  dolorously. 
A full-length  delineation  of  the  local  patron  constitutes  an  occasional 
scheme,  and  saints  depicted  with  their  customary  emblems  are  also  dis- 
covered enthroned.  As  we  shall  see,  it  was  this  type  which  was  most 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  Gothic  architecture.  Of  all  forms  of 
design,  the  armorial  became  the  most  general.  Often  constituting  the 
sole  and  chief  device,  shields  of  arms  also  constantly  depended  from  the 
walls  of  castles,  sometimes  from  sides  of  ships,  and  were,  in  fact,  intro- 
duced in  almost  every  place  where  space  allowed.  Upon  the  sails  of  ships 
as  well  armorial  bearings  were  at  times  blazoned,  but  upon  flags  of 
castles,  towers,  and  ships  more  commonly.  And  besides  occasionally 
affording  the  sole  device,  heraldic  figures,  detached  from  shields,  proffered 
a frequent  form  of  graceful  ornament.  Although  the  designs  of  certain 
examples  formed  the  ground  of  subsequent  armorial  illustration,  no 
borough  coat-of-arms  appears  as  yet,  the  shields  introduced  up  to  now, 
except  that  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  being  royal  and  personal.  Originally  in 
this  century,  to  become  thenceforward  permanent  and  striking  features, 
the  most  effective  and  beautiful  elements  of  all  were  introduced — the 
architectural  terms  of  Gothic  art.  Elaborate  canopies,  gracefully  pinnacled 
and  minutely  crocketed,  were  raised  upon  slender  shafts  or  towers,  over 
the  standing  or  enthroned  figures  of  patron  saints,  and  tabernacle  work 
now  and  again  added  at  the  sides.  Two  architectural  niches  at  times 
occur  side  by  side,  similarly  occupied,  and  occasionally  three  and  more. 
That  of  a magnificent  reredos  in  miniature  is  the  effect  thus  secured. 
Other  architectural  forms  of  the  same  style  were  also  effectively  applied 
towards  the  beautifying  of  secular  and  symbolical  themes,  delicately 
cusped  panels  and  finely  traced  rosettes  of  various  points  being  often 
designed  as  enclosures  of  ships,  castles,  shields,  and  various  other  forms 
of  ornament.  Descriptive  designs  in  this  period  were  numerous.  The 
Annunciation,  martyrdom  of  S.  Lawrence  and  of  S.  Andrew,  S.  Michael 
in  conflict  with  the  dragon,  the  celebration  of  Mass,  and  scenes  illustrating 
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local  legend  are  amongst  the  themes  encountered*  Rebuses  involving  the 
etymology  of  Towns,  and  saintly  emblems,  such  as  the  Agnus  Dei  of 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  saltire  cross  of  S.  Andrew,  eagle  of  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  keys  of  S.  Peter,  sword  of  S.  Paul,  and  cross  of  S.  George, 
also  occur  with  varying  frequency,  whilst  subordinate  ornament  is  made 
up  of  foliage,  birds,  fleurs-de-lis , censing  angels,  stars,  and  crescents. 
The  lettering  adopted  in  this  century  for  the  legends  was  Lombardic  in 
style.  During  the  next  and  the  fifteenth  century,  seal  illustration  in 
substance  practically  remained  the  same ; but  whilst  its  constituents 
received  no  distinctive  augmentation,  progressive  and  epochal  changes 
in  treatment  and  style  are  distinctly  observable.  Armorial  devices  were 
originally  assigned  to  boroughs  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  the 
changes  marked  in  design  in  this  and  the  following  century  were  the 
growth  and  gradual  trend  towards  supremacy  of  the  heraldic  shield  ; 
the  elaboration,  coincident  with  the  actual  transitions  from  Early  English 
to  Decorated,  and  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular,  of  Gothic  archi- 
tectural detail  ; a reduced  scale  of  delineation,  accompanied  by  a more 
intricate  composition  ; and  finally,  the  substitution  for  original  simplicity 
of  an  enriched  ornament.  As  regards  the  lettering  of  the  inscriptions, 
the  style  in  this  period  changed  from  Lombardic  to  Black  Letter. 

Upon  the  rims  of  seals,  rhyming  distiches  and  hexameter  verses  were 
occasionally  graven.  And,  very  rarely,  however,  a rich  effect  was  cleverly 
secured  in  this  way  ; instead  of  a single  piece  the  seal  was  composed  of 
two,  one  engraved  with  certain  figures,  the  other  with  architectural 
tracery  ; impressions  were  obtained  of  each,  placed  one  under  the  other, 
and  when  set  the  figures  were  revealed  through  the  pierced  architectural 
work.  The  beautiful  reverse  of  the  thirteenth-century  seal  of  Winchelsea 
(Plate  X.,  Seal  20)  affords  a fine  and  interesting  example  of  this  character. 


IV. 

As  we  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  introduction,  medieval 
seals  not  only  afford  evidence  of  high  archaeological  value,  but  perpetuate 
circumstances  and  sympathies  which,  generally  speaking,  no  longer  obtain. 
For  borough  seal  design  in  particular,  transmitting  as  it  does  the  secular 
conditions  and  common  features  of  civil  life  contemporaneous,  we  have 
already  claimed  a significance  and  range  in  these  respects  superior  and 
wider  than  all  other  fields  of  kindred  illustration.  It  is  fraught  with 
facts  of  importance,  records  history  with  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  the 
chisel,  and  intrudes  upon  a number  of  domains  of  separate  inquiry  the 
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interest  of  which  in  every  instance  is  undeniably  high.  And  it  now 
remains  for  us  to  briefly  indicate  the  chief  points  upon  which  it  is  com- 
municative and  to  enumerate  some  of  those  varied  reflections  which  render 
it  so  luminous. 

Eloquent  also  of  the  consequent  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  the 
spirit  of  borough  design,  throughout  the  entire  period  surveyed  here, 
corresponds  with,  and  is  intensely  expressive  of  the  most  significant  which 
dominated  our  ancestors  in  the  ages  concurrent — the  antagonistic . And 
coincidently,  it  strenuously  testifies  to  certain  traits  in  the  national 
character  which  time  has  not  only  failed  to  remove,  but  succeeded  in 
accentuating.  The  one,  a natural  and  necessary  concomitant  of  feudality 
and  of  the  turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  it  ruled,  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  refuge  upon  attack  ; the  other,  a logical  conclusion  of  a policy 
which  aimed  at  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  seas,  devised  to  enforce 
submission  from  the  craft  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  to  prevent  invasion — 
in  both  the  embattled  fortress  and  the  ship  of  war,  the  two  distinctive 
features  of  illustration,  are  symbolised  that  warlike  spirit  which  was  rife 
so  long,  and  its  prime  agents,  defence  and  defiance — in  this  case,  perhaps, 
defiance  and  defence  is  their  proper  ordering.  Simultaneously,  the  martial 
vessel  witnesses  to  the  maritime  spirit,  always  diligently  fostered,  with 
which  the  English  were  anciently,  as  they  are  now,  imbued.  And  this, 
with  a certain  bellicose  instinct,  a worship  of  the  sea,  and  a more  zealous 
love  of  ascendancy  over  the  seas,  must  in  every  estimate  of  the  national 
character  be  still  taken  into  account. 

From  the  archaeological  standpoint,  the  most  important  features  of 
design  are  Topographical,  Heraldic,  Artistic,  and  Architectural. 

As  mentioned  in  our  classification  of  the  elements  of  borough  seal 
illustration,  representations  of  castles,  towers,  churches,  walls,  gates, 
and  bridges,  and  contemporary  views  of  cities  and  towns  occur  with 
varying  frequency.  Conventional  and  inaccurate  as  regards  their  per- 
spective to  some  extent  no  doubt  a number  of  these  delineations  are, 
nevertheless  they  unquestionably  furnish  evidence  concerning  early 
buildings  and  defences  of  the  highest  importance,  indeed,  in  numerous 
instances  they  afford  the  only  views  extant  of  historic  structures  which 
have  been  long  since  swept  away.  For  example,  of  the  castle  erected  at 
Bedford  after  the  Conquest  by  Payne  de  Beauchamp,  third  baron  of 
Bedford,  and  destroyed  by  Hen.  III.;  of  that  raised  at  York  by  the 
Conqueror,  the  old  keep  of  which  alone  remains  (Plate  V.,  Seal  9) ; and  of 
that  built  at  Scarborough  and  dismantled  after  its  surrender  to  the 
Parliamentarians,  thirteenth-century  seals  of  these  localities  respectively 
convey  representations.  A fourteenth  - century  example  exhibits  the 
fortress  raised  at  Bristol  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  {temp.  K.  Stephen) 
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and  demolished  by  the  order  of  Cromwell  (Plate  XXI.,  Seal  41)  and  one  of 
the  fifteenth,  a similar  edifice  erected  at  Taunton  {temp.  Conqueror)  by  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  a part  only  of  which  continues.  Upon  a thirteenth- 
century  seal  of  that  city  we  have  a view  of  Wells,  showing  houses,  bridge, 
and  so  forth  ; and  upon  two  other  instances  of  the  same  period  the  old 
cathedral  and  city  of  London  (Plate  XL,  Seals  21,  22)  are  exhibited.  A 
fifteenth-century  seal  of  Shrewsbury  conveys  a contemporary  picture  of 
that  town  (Plate  XLI.,  Seal  82);  whilst  from  the  fine  seal  of  Colchester 
of  the  same  period  (Plate  XXXVIII.,  Seal  76)  an  excellent  idea  of  its 
medieval  state  may  be  deduced.  But  several  examples  of  these  kinds  may 
be  discovered. 

Seal -Heraldry,  as  Boutell  truly  and  appreciatively  remarks,  is 
“ Heraldry  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Such  Achievements  of  Arms  as  abound 
in  Seals,  so  complete,  so  spirited,  so  full  of  heraldic  life  and  energy,  rarely 
occur  elsewhere.”  * Providing  the  most  valuable  exposition  of  this  art- 
science,  the  most  reliable  exemplification  of  its  principles  as  well  as  the  widest 
illustration  of  its  practice,  the  chief  importance  of  medieval  seal  remains, 
generally  speaking,  is  undoubtedly  armorial.  Its  sole  authoritative 
history  is  in  fact  recorded  upon  them,  and  that  in  admirable  fulness.  The 
heraldic  value  of  borough  seal  illustration  in  particular  is  subordinate  to 
its  topographical.  But  in  addition  to  elucidating  the  principles,  forms, 
and  constituents  of  Heraldry,  and  to  affording  an  excellent  enunciation  of 
its  usages,  it  proffers  of  itself  a rich  and  spirited  illustration  of  royal, 
borough,  and  hereditary  blazoning.  All  the  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  shape  of  the  shield  are  duly  registered,  a twelfth-century  seal 
of  Hereford  contributing  one  of  very  early  form.  The  same  seal  may 
be  adduced  in  exemplification  of  a single , a thirteenth-century  seal  of 
Beverley  of  an  impaled , another  of  the  same  period  belonging  to  Lyme 
Regis  (Plate  XVI.,  Seal  32)  of  a quartered , and  a fifteenth-century 
example  of  Sandwich  (Plate  XLVII.,  Seal  93)  of  a dimidiated  coat. 
Examples  of  the  crest,  of  supporters , and  of  the  label  are  respectively 
furnished  by  Wallingford  (Plate  XXXVII.,  Seal  74),  Walsall  (Plate 
XLVII.,  Seal  94),  and  Preston,  fourteenth  century.  The  form  in 
which  the  ship  is  displayed  upon  medieval  seals  became  the  accepted 
form  of  a corresponding  charge  in  Heraldry,  whilst  for  the  style  in 
which  the  castle  is  blazoned,  military  edifices  of  the  same  period  were 
drawn  upon.  A seal  of  Chichester  (thirteenth  century)  displays  an 
eagle  rising  reguardant  contourne , another,  of  Barnstaple,  an  eagle  rising 
with  expanded  wings  contourne , and  a third,  of  Retford  (thirteenth 
century),  two  eagles  with  expanded  wings.  Upon  a staple  seal  of 
Southampton  (Plate  XXXII.,  Seal  63)  is  blazoned  a leopard’s  face 

* Heraldry , Historical  and  Popular , C.  Boutell,  p.  360. 
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enraged  between  fleurs-de-lis  and  roses,  and  upon  that  of  the  Mayor  of 
the  staple  of  Bristol  (fourteenth  century)  a lion’s  face  enraged  within 
a cordon  of  fleurs-de-lis , whilst  upon  the  Privy  Seal  of  the  Mayor  of  that 
city  (thirteenth  century)  are  to  be  seen  the  garbs  of  Chester.  The 
seal  of  Burford  (thirteenth  century)  presents  a lion  rampant  guardant 
contourney  of  the  Mayor  of  Fordwich  (thirteenth  century)  a lion 
passant  guardant , of  Kingston-upon-Hull  (Plate  XIV.,  Seal  27),  a lion 
couchant  guardant , of  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple  of  Ipswich  (fourteenth 
century)  a lion  sejant  guardant , of  Dartmouth  (thirteenth  century)  two 
lions  passant  guardant , of  the  Provost  of  Exeter  (thirteenth  century)  two 
lions  passant  addorsed , of  Cardiff  (fourteenth  century)  two  lions  rampant 
combatant , and  of  Stafford  (Plate  XX.,  Seal  40)  two  lions  passant 
guardant  in  pale — all  of  England.  Until  the  sixteenth  century,  armorial 
achievements  covering  the  entire  area  were  blazoned  upon  the  sails  of 
ships,  and  were  thus  sails  of  arms.  Interesting  examples  of  armorial 
compositions  of  this  nature  are  afforded  by  the  obverse  of  the  seal 
of  Tenterden  (Plate  XXXIX.,  Seal  77),  and  the  seal  of  the  bailiffs  of 
Yarmouth  (Plate  XLIII.,  Seal  86).  Each  displays  a ship,  the  sail  of 
which  forms  a sail  of  arms,  one  exhibiting  the  bearings  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  the  other  the  royal  arms  of  England.  Banners  and  flags  of  arms 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  used  at  sea  as  well  as  upon  land,  and  many 
illustrations  of  the  custom  occur  upon  the  seals  under  notice.  The 
thirteenth-century  seals  of  Dunwich,  Faversham  (Plate  VIII.,  Seal  15), 
and  Hastings  (Plate  XII.,  Seal  23),  and  the  fifteenth-century  seals  of 
Newport  (Plate  L.,  Seal  100)  and  Southampton  may  be  cited  as 
examples.  Upon  the  first,  the  mast  of  the  ship  is  topped  with 
a lance  flag  charged  with  three  demi-lions ; the  ship  of  the  second  flies 
two  flags  blazoned  with  three  chevronels  and  the  cross  of  S.  George  ; 
that  of  the  third,  two  banner  flags  displaying  the  arms  of  England  and 
those  of  the  Cinque  Ports  respectively  ; the  fourth  hoists  the  flag  of 
S.  George  ; whilst  the  fifth  flies  at  the  bowsprit  another  of  the  same.  In 
the  vessel  exhibited  by  Rye  (Plate  XXXV.,  Seal  69)  a standard-bearer 
holding  a banner-flag  of  the  national  patron  is  seen.  Upon  his  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine,  Hen.  II.  added  a third  lion  to  the  two  which 
had  hitherto  formed  the  insignia  of  England,  and  until  1340  three  lions 
passant  guardant  in  pale  constituted  the  royal  arms  ; Ed.  III.  quartered 
with  the  lions  of  England  the  ancient  arms  of  France,  semy  of  fleurs-de-lis , 
and  when  Ch.  VI.  of  France  reduced  the  number  of  lilies  to  three, 
Hen.  V.  of  England  effected  a similar  change.  The  variations  thus 
experienced  in  the  national  achievement  are  duly  registered  by,  amongst 
others,  the  obverse  of  Appleby  (Plate  VII.,  Seal  13),  a seal  of  Bristol 
(Plate  XXX.,  Seal  59),  and  another  of  Bridgnorth  (Plate  XLII.,  Seal  83). 
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Examples  furnished  by  Lyme  Regis  (Plate  XVI.,  Seal  32)  and  Windsor 
(Plate  XV.,  Seal  30)  illustrate  the  alliance  between  Ed.  I.  and 
Eleanor  of  Castile  ; the  first  exhibits  inter  alia , two  banner-flags,  one 
charged  with  the  lions  of  England,  the  other  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Castile  and  Leon  quarterly  ; the  second,  two  shields,  one  blazoning 
the  English  arms,  the  other  displaying  per  pale  dexter , England , dimidiated 
sinister  per  fessey  in  chief  Leony  in  base  Castile , being  a dimidiation  of 
Queen  Eleanor’s  whole  shield  of  quarterly  Leon  and  Castile.  The 
seal  of  Walsall  (Plate  XLVII.,  Seal  94)  exhibits  a shield  of  the  royal 
arms,  ensigned  with  an  open  coronet  of  five  fleurs-de-lis , supported 
by  two  lions  sejant  guardant  tails  flory  interlinked ; that  of  Wallingford 
(Plate  XXXVII.,  Seal  74),  of  the  same  period,  a king  in  armour,  with 
helmet , chapeau , and  crest — a lion  of  England  statant  guardant  crowned, 
with  tail  extended.  Instances  of  personal  blazons  are  furnished  by  a seal 
of  East  Looe  (thirteenth  century),  which  has  a shield  displaying  three 
bends ; of  Lydd  (Plate  XVII.,  Seal  34),  quarterly  four  lions  rampant ; 
of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  (Plate  XV.,  Seal  29),  a lion  rampant  contourne 
within  a bordure  charged  with  roundlesy  probably  intended  for  Edmund, 
Duke  of  Cornwall ; of  Poole  (Plate  XVII.,  Seal  33),  a sword  in  pale , hilt 
downwards , for  William  Longespee,  Earl  of  Salisbury  ; of  Faversham 
(Plate  VIII.,  Seal  15),  three  chevronels  for  Hubert  de  Burgh  ; of  Warwick 
(Plate  XXVI.,  Seal  52),  a bar  between  in  chief  three  cross  lets , in  base 
chequy , the  chief  referring  to  Beauchamp,  upon  which  family  the  earldom 
devolved,  and  the  base  to  the  ancient  Earls  of  Warwick  ; of  Lymington 
(Plate  XLIV.,  Seal  88),  three  torteaux , in  chief  a label  of  as  many  points , 
probably  for  Peter  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ; and  of  Wenlock 
(Plate  XXXVI.,  Seal  71),  a lion  rampant  for  Roger  de  Montgomery. 
It  was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that 
armorial  achievements  were  originally  assigned  to  boroughs,  and  in  the 
same  century  they  were  freely  introduced  into  borough  seal  illustration. 
As  examples  of  this  kind  and  period,  a seal  of  Cardiff,  displaying  three 
chevrons ; of  Kingston-on-Thames,  three  crowns  or  coronets  in  paley  and 
of  Saltash,  a lion  rampant  within  a bordure  engrailed  with  thirteen 
roundles — derived  from  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall — may  be 
cited  as  well  as,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a seal  of  Canterbury  exhibiting 
three  Cornish  choughs , on  a chief  a lion  passant  guardant ; of  Lynn  Regis 
(Plate  XLV.,  Seal  89),  three  dragons  heads  erased  and  erect , in  the  mouth  of 
each  a cross  crosslet  fichee ; and  of  Colchester  (Plate  XXXVIII.,  Seal  75), 
a cross  raguly  between  three  crowns , the  one  in  base  enfiling  the  cross . 
Frequently  the  device  of  the  seal  passed  into  the  domain  of  heraldic 
illustration.  For  example,  the  shield  granted  to  Reading  was  drawn 
from  a thirteenth-century  instance  (Plate  XIX.,  Seal  37)  exhibiting  a 
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crowned  head  couped  at  the  neck  between  four  heads  similarly  couped 
and  the  arms  adopted  by  Lostwithiel  from  another,  displaying  on  the 
sea,  in  which  is  a large  fish  naiant  contourne , a triple-towered  castle 
between  two  trees,  of  the  fifteenth  century;  whilst  the  arms  of  Bristol 
are  distinctly  foreshadowed  upon  the  reverse  of  its  fine  fourteenth-century 
seal  (Plate  XXL,  Seal  42),  and  those  of  Norwich  and  Exeter  upon  their 
thirteenth-century  seals.  The  arms  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  three  demi-lions 
passant  guardant  conjoined  to  as  many  demi-hulks  in  pale , repeatedly  occur 
upon  their  seals  and  upon  those  of  their  members.  An  instance  of  the 
use  of  merchants’  marks,  a kind  of  mercantile  heraldry  adopted  by  rich 
traders  in  the  Middle  Ages  who  were  not  entitled  to  bear  arms,  is  supplied 
by  a counterseal  of  John  Stanley,  a fifteenth-century  mayor  of  Bristol. 

Besides  their  intrinsic  excellence  as  peculiar  works  of  art,  when 
viewed  from  the  broad  artistic  standpoint  the  numerous  examples  of 
medieval  seal  engraving  extant  possess  collectively  considerable  historical 
importance.  They  bear  witness  to  the  initial  strivings  of  Art  against 
incapacity,  mark  the  course  of  its  spirit  and  its  mutations  with  fulness, 
and  record  its  movements  with  accuracy.  Surveyed  in  due  chronological 
order,  they  are  seen  to  finely  illustrate  the  rugged  and  simple  character 
of  Norman  art,  the  ascent,  apotheosis,  and  extinction  of  the  incom- 
parable Gothic  perception,  and  indicate  the  trend  of  the  Renaissance. 
In  the  past  they  were  also  indubitably  vested  with  an  educational  import- 
ance by  no  means  slight.  Since  seals  furnished  the  only  means  of 
documentary  authentication,  of  all  the  arts  that  which  involved  their 
engraving  was  the  most  prolific  and  far  reaching.  Such  as  were  indiffer- 
ently and  crudely  designed  and  executed  must  have  perforce  offended 
taste,  and  consequently  stimulated  a desire  for  beauty  and  truth  which 
those  artistically  executed  went  to  satisfy. 

The  architectural  aspect  of  borough  seal  illustration  is  threefold — 
Feudal  or  military,  Gothic,  and  Naval. 

Immediately  upon  their  subjugation,  the  Conqueror,  in  order  to 
incite  in  the  minds  of  his  English  subjects  a due  sense  of  awe  in  regard 
to  the  new  dominion,  and  to  provide  against  foreign  encroachment, 
began  the  erection  of  castles  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  restore  the  few  and  greatly  decayed  fortresses  of  the 
Saxons.  The  territory  of  England  he  parcelled  out  amongst  his  followers, 
and  each  feudal  chieftain,  to  protect  himself  against  the  animosity  of  the 
vanquished,  to  strengthen  his  power,  to  serve  as  a rallying-point  for  his 
immediate  retainers,  and  as  a refuge  upon  attack,  raised  a similar  strong- 
hold upon  his  estate.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
defence,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  erected  fortresses,  encircled 
their  areas  with  embattled  walls,  and  fortified  their  gates  and  bridges. 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  castle  was  introduced  at  an  early  period,  into 
borough  design,  and  it  was  but  natural,  in  view  of  its  local  importance 
and  sovereignty  and  the  state  of  the  times,  that  it  became  one  of  the 
two  features  which  predominated  in  it.  Examples  of  seals  distinguished 
in  this  fashion  are  innumerable,  and  from  them  a highly  comprehensive 
and  convincing  view  of  the  condition,  character,  and  terms  of  military 
architecture  of  feudal  times,  with  the  various  changes  which  were 
effected  subsequently,  is  to  be  derived.  Those  into  which  Gothic 
architecture  and  Gothic  architectural  ornament  were  introduced  fall 
normally  into  the  three  English  classifications  of  architecture  so  dis- 
criminated, i.e.  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular,  roundly 
approximating  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  ; and 
in  the  designs  of  such  seals  as  are  drawn  from  architecture  of  this  style 
all  the  forms  of  which  it  was  composed — the  pointed  arch,  the  fretted 
niche,  the  delicately  cusped  window,  ornate  pillar,  pinnacled  tower,  and 
crocketed  spire — are  perpetuated.  In  this  country,  naval  architecture, 
an  art  upon  which  our  maritime  supremacy  and  national  prosperity 
depend,  has  always  been  sedulously  promoted.  And  a very  extensive 
view  of  its  state  in  England  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries  is  afforded  by  borough  seals  distinguished  by 
ships  of  a corresponding  period.  In  some  cases  the  design  is  of  a 
conventional  character,  but  others  illustrate  the  enunciation  of  ship- 
building, from  the  classic  galley  introduced  by  Alfred  to  the  stately  craft 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  disclose  the  important  changes  which  took 
place  during  the  period  marked  in  construction,  propulsion,  rig,  and 
so  forth,  with  remarkable  lucidity. 

As  regards  the  historical  side  of  borough  seal  illustration,  there 
is  scarce  an  event  or  phase  of  importance  in  the  general  annals  of  the 
nation,  or  a condition  prevailing  at  a particular  period,  which  it  has 
failed  to  chronicle  or  denote.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  it  is  singularly 
reflective. 

One  of  the  chief  circumstances  transmitted  in  this  way  is  the  claim 
set  up  and  sustained  of  sovereign  lordship  and  dominion  of  the  seas, 
which  all  the  nations  of  Europe  bordering  upon  the  sea  perforce  con- 
ceded. The  Norman  Conquest  having  established  a single  dominion 
over  the  shores  of  both  sides  of  the  waters  by  which  England  and 
Normandy  were  divided,  the  sovereignty  of  those  seas  was  claimed  by 
the  Conqueror  and  tenaciously  supported  by  his  successors.  In  the 
reign  of  K.  John,  when  the  strength  of  the  English  fleet  was  sufficient 
to  vindicate  the  challenge,  it  was  decreed  that  foreign  ships  should  strike 
their  colours  in  homage  to  the  English  flag,  and  until  a period  so 
modern  as  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  this  deference  English  men-of-war 
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continued  to  exact.  This  naval  superiority  and  supremacy,  and  the 
means  exercised  to  uphold  it,  the  constantly  recurring  ship  of  war 
strenuously  attests  and  clearly  indicates.  The  first  great  naval  battle 
won  by  the  English — in  which  the  French  fleet,  under  Eustace,  the 
piratical  monk,  who  was  bringing  reinforcements  to  Lewis  the  Dauphin, 
was  completely  defeated  oflf  Sandwich  by  a small  squadron  raised  from 
the  Cinque  Ports  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  Justiciar  of  Hen.  III. — is 
graphically  recorded  upon  the  seals  of  those  ports  and  of  their  members. 
These  designs  simultaneously  allude  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  insurgent  barons  in  the  reign  of  K.  John  invoked  the  aid  of  France. 
Of  feudality,  and  of  all  the  conditions  and  effects  of  that  iron  system, 
the  castle,  which  appears  with  such  persistency,  is  at  least  highly  com- 
memorative, if  not  particularly  descriptive.  Equally  reminiscent  of  the 
claim  advanced  in  disregard  of  the  Salic  Law  by  Ed.  III.  to  France,  and 
of  the  sanguinary  strife  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  is  the  quartered 
shield  of  lions  and  lilies.  In  the  pallium,  and  repeated  representations 
of  S.  Peter,  as  the  source  and  basis  of  the  pontificate,  we  have  also 
a significant  reference  to  the  political  influence  conspicuously  exercised 
by  the  Roman  pontiff  upon  the  policy  of  the  state  for  a thousand  years 
and  more,  to  the  consequences  of  that  influence  which  are  so  vast  as 
to  be  innumerable,  and  to  the  Pope’s  spiritual  dominion  over  the  nation 
for  the  same  period.  One  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  life  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  the  monastic  system,  and  of  this,  and  its  profound 
and  far-reaching  issues,  there  is  much  in  borough  seal  illustration  to 
remind  us.  But  to  enumerate  all  its  historical  features  is  not  here 
feasible.  Sufficient  have  been  cited  to  prove  its  communicativeness  in 
this  regard. 

Upon  the  constitution  and  state  of  the  English  Navy  in  medieval 
times  borough  illustration  throws  considerable  light.  Anciently,  this 
chiefly  depended  for  its  ships  and  men  upon  the  Cinque  Ports,  indeed, 
the  maritime  forces  of  these  havens  constituted  the  only  fleet  properly 
organised  of  which  the  country  could  boast.  Previously  aggregated  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  because  of  their  proximity  with  the  coast  of 
France,  the  ports  in  question — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  New  Romney, 
and  Hastings — the  Conqueror  regarded  as  the  keys  of  his  new  kingdom. 
He  enlarged  their  privileges,  vested  their  jurisdiction  in  barons  or 
wardens,  and  upon  them  was  imposed  the  duty  of  providing  a navy  for 
the  defence  of  the  narrow  seas.  This  obligation  continued  for  a very 
lengthy  period.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  V.  the  war  fleet  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  consisted  of  sixty  ships  and  a great  number  of  vessels  captured 
from  the  Genoese,  and  during  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.  the  naval  force 
of  the  kingdom  consisted  only  of  such  vessels  as  were  furnished  by 
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them,  all  other  ships  required  being  hired  of  English  or  foreign 
merchants.  To  their  large  and  valuable  contributions  of  ships  the 
supremacy  and  superior  force  of  the  English  Navy  were  largely  due, 
and  to  its  constitution  and  achievements  the  ships  and  peculiar  arms 
displayed  upon  their  seals,  and  those  of  their  members,  point. 

Few  of  the  aspects  of  the  field  of  design  we  are  considering  are 
presented  with  more  lucidity  or  amplitude  than  the  religious,  which 
offers  a very  complete  exhibition  of  medieval  Christianity  from  its 
devotional,  doctrinal,  and  ecclesiastical  sides.  Despite  the  rude  turbu- 
lence of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  injustice,  wrong,  and  suffering  to  which 
the  weak  were  subjected  under  the  feudal  and  later  systems,  and  the  con- 
stant appeal  and  response,  foreign  and  civil,  to  arms,  those  ages  were 
distinguished  no  less  for  their  profound  faith  and  devotion.  Through- 
out, faith  in  the  Supreme  Being  was  absolute,  love  for  Him  illimitable, 
dread  of  Him  abject,  recourse  to  Him  perpetual,  and  this  credence 
and  fear  and  devotion,  the  latter  chiefly  in  an  intermediary  form  of 
expression,  borough  seal  illustration  reflects  with  vividness.  In  it  all  the 
divine  truths  are  depicted.  A seal  of  Salisbury  (Plate  XXV.,  Seal  49), 
which  presents  the  Annunciation,  indicates  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion; of  Lyme  Regis  (Plate  XVI.,  Seal  32),  displaying  the  Crucifixion, 
that  of  the  Redemption  ; of  Norwich  (Plate  XXXVI.,  Seal  72),  exhibit- 
ing the  Three  Persons,  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; and  of  Wells,  upon 
which  a nimbussed  figure  of  our  Lord  is  traced,  that  of  the  Resurrection. 
Various  doctrines  are  also  recalled  similarly  ; amongst  them  the  Real 
Presence,  the  Mass,  Confession,  the  Divine  Vice-regency  of  the  Pope, 
his  infallibility — not  as  yet  dogmatically  enunciated,  but  tacitly  accepted — 
the  physical  interference  of  the  Almighty  in  national  and  personal 
affairs,  and  contemporary  miracle-working  are  included.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  doctrine  which  found  the  widest  acceptance  was  that  of  the 
Invocation  of  Saints  ; of  all  devotional  exercises  this  was  the  most 
extensively  practised,  and  naturally  it  is  this  chiefly  manifested  by  seal 
illustration  of  a religious  tendency.  Among  the  more  popular  inter- 
cessors represented  are  S.  George,  S.  Paul,  S.  Nicholas,  S.  Giles, 
S.  Michael,  S.  Helena,  and  S.  Swithun  ; whilst  representations  of  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Lawrence  (Plate  VII.,  Seal  14),  S.  Andrew  (Plate  IX., 
Seal  18),  and  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Plate  XXVIII.,  Seal  56)  are  met 
with.  As  the  innumerable  cathedrals  and  abbatial  and  other  churches 
dedicated  to  him  and  his  frequent  representation  upon  seals  attest,  it  was, 
with  one  exception,  S.  Peter  who,  from  a cause  already  specified,  enjoyed 
the  highest  measure  of  popularity.  For  their  devotion  to  him,  indeed, 
our  ancestors  were  distinguished  throughout  Europe.  But  of  all  saints, 
the  best  loved  and  revered  and  the  most  frequently  invoked  was  Mary, 
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the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  Devotion  to  her  constituted  the  most 
striking  feature  of  medieval  Christianity.  In  her  office  and  character, 
in  her  humanity  and  personality,  there  was  something  beyond  human 
understanding,  and  defying  analysis,  which  brought  the  sinner  equally 
with  the  saint,  the  weak  with  the  strong,  the  suffering  with  the  healthy, 
and  the  sad  with  the  joyful,  into  the  holiest  intimacy  with  her — an 
intangibility  which  likewise  inspired  in  poet,  painter,  and  artist  the 
loftiest  poetic  and  artistic  expression.  Before  the  awful  majesty  of  the 
offended  Deity  the  wicked  despaired  and  trembled  ; but  before  the 
Maiden-Mother,  with  the  Holy  Infant  in  her  arms,  they  came  undaunted 
and  in  affection  for  hope  and  help  and  consolation.  Of  the  many  seals 
which  strongly  testify  to  this  widespread  and  potent  devotion  examples 
contributed  by  Lincoln  (Plate  XVIII.,  Seal  35),  Stamford,  (Plate  XXIV., 
Seal  48),  and  Faversham  (Plate  XXVII.,  Seal  54)  may  be  cited.  Con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  ornament,  vestments,  and  insignia,  much  informa- 
tion may  also  be  gathered  from  borough  seals  of  a religious  character, 
whilst  the  rise  and  expansion  of  ecclesiastical  influence  can  be  deduced 
from  them  as  well. 

Although  in  this  respect  little  more  than  suggestive,  the  interest  and 
variety  of  the  biographical  aspect  of  our  subject  are  considerable.  Of 
saints  we  have  innumerable  representations.  Amongst  the  sovereigns 
who  are  either  actually  represented,  or  referred  to  by  their  arms, 
K.  Oswald,  K.  jEthelred,  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  Ed.  I.,  with  his 
Queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Ed.  II.,  K.  John,  Hen.  III.,  and  Hen.  V. 
are  counted.  Prelates  are  represented  by  S.  John  of  Beverley,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ; S.  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; S.  Swithun, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ; and  Peter  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
And  of  the  several  historical  celebrities  alluded  to  by  arms,  Edmund, 
Duke  of  Cornwall  ; Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick  ; William  Longespee,  Earl 
of  Salisbury  ; Hubert  de  Burgh  ; and  Roger  de  Montgomery  may  be 
instanced. 

Concerning  the  medieval  exercise  of  the  art  of  navigation,  borough 
illustration  proffers  some  interesting  details.  At  first  the  ships  em- 
ployed were  simply  galleys  propelled  by  oars,  and  only  fit  for  shore 
service.  For  the  purpose  of  war  this  form  of  vessel  continued  to  be 
used  during  the  greater  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Through  the 
gradual  extension  of  trade  and  adventure  across  the  seas,  however, 
a reversion  to  wind  propulsion  had  been  made  in  the  case  of  ships 
employed  in  commerce,  and  although  large  ships  for  sailing  only  did  not 
come  into  general  use  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
use  of  oars  in  crafts  of  both  descriptions  from  the  period  marked  became 
gradually  and  entirely  superseded  by  the  employment  of  sails.  Upon 
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seals  of  a nautical  character  almost  every  operation  in  contemporary  navi- 
gation is  depicted.  A mariner  on  board  a ship  furling  the  mainsail  is 
observed  upon  a seal  of  Dunwich  ; two  sailors  on  the  yards  are  seen 
performing  a similar  task  upon  an  example  furnished  by  Faversham 
(Plate  VIII.,  Seal  15)  ; and  one  is  discovered  setting  the  mainsail  on  a 
seal  of  Hastings  (Plate  XII.,  Seal  23).  Folkestone  supplies  an  instance 
in  which  a sailor  is  noticed  in  the  stern  steering  ; Ipswich  (Plate  IV., 
Seal  7),  where  the  ship  has  a rudder  of  large  dimensions,  one  upon 
which  two  men  are  hauling  at  ropes  ; and  Pevensey  (Plate  II.,  Seal  3), 
another  showing  four  similarly  engaged.  In  a Portsmouth  example  the 
anchor  is  being  hauled  up  ; and  in  another,  of  Sandwich  (Plate  VI., 
Seal  11),  the  ship  of  which  contains  a small  boat  stationed  at  the  foot  of 
the  mast,  a boat-hook  is  seen  in  readiness  beside  the  steersman.  One 
mariner  holds  a spar  and  another  climbs  the  rigging  on  specimens  supplied 
by  Southampton  and  Winchelsea  (Plate  X.,  Seal  19)  respectively.  The 
addition  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  rig  of  ships,  which  added  greatly  to  their 
sailing  powers,  was  not  made,  it  is  generally  held,  until  late  in  the  reign 
of  Ed.  III.  In  the  face  of  this  it  is  both  remarkable  and  important 
to  note  upon  a seal  of  Dover  (Plate  XXIII.,  Seal  45)  of  the  year 
a. d.  1305  ( temp . Ed.  I.)  a mariner  (with  a second  coiling  a rope, 
a third  climbing  the  rigging,  and  a fourth  governing  the  sweep  or  rudder) 
in  the  act  of  hauling  in  the  bowsprit.  Upon  the  ship  of  the  seal  of  Rye 
(Plate  XXXV.,  Seal  69)  the  mainsail  is  set  with  three  rows  of  reef-points, 
and  from  the  side  of  the  vessel  shewn  by  one  of  Yarmouth  (Plate 
XLIII.,  Seal  86)  an  anchor  depends. 

Upon  the  lucid  revelation  afforded  by  borough  design  of  the  two 
principal  engines  of  national  defence  and  aggression — the  embattled 
castle  on  land,  the  armed  ship  on  the  sea — we  have  already  dwelt.  Of 
medieval  methods  of  defence  and  warfare,  and  of  the  means  adopted  to 
protect  the  person,  the  same  field  provides  a convincing  glimpse.  Behind 
the  battlements  of  the  tower  or  castle  a watchman  was  stationed  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  which  he  did  by  means  of  a horn 
or  long  trumpet,  and  in  the  embattled  forecastle  or  sterncastle  of  the  ship 
a similar  officer  was  placed  to  convey  similar  intelligence  in  the  same  way. 
This  much  is  contributed  by  seals  of  Rochester  (Plate  IX.,  Seal  17)  and 
Faversham  (Plate  VIII.,  Seal  15)  respectively.  The  first  displays  a 
warden  on  the  side  tower  of  the  castle  sounding  a long  trumpet,  and  the 
second,  two  trumpeters  on  the  sterncastle.  Upon  the  last  are  also  deline- 
ated five  armed  soldiers,  with  the  captain  in  the  body  of  the  vessel,  and 
upon  the  tower  of  the  seal  of  Winchelsea  (Plate  X.,  Seal  20)  a watchman 
holding  a lantern  is  depicted.  The  castles  shewn  by  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme  (Plate  XV.,  Seal  29)  and  Northampton  are  manned,  in  the  first 
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instance  by  a man-at-arms  holding  a battle-axe,  in  the  second  by  a knight 
with  a cross-bow.  A warrior  on  board  the  ship  displayed  by  Sandwich 
(Plate  VI.,  Seal  n)  also  carries  a battle-axe.  Above  the  castle  on  a seal 
of  Scarborough  the  helmeted  head  of  the  castellan  appears,  whilst  the 
mariners  aboard  the  ship  of  Hastings  (Plate  XII.,  Seal  23)  wear  coifs  of 
mail.  The  king  exhibited  by  Wallingford  (Plate  XXXVII.,  Seal  74)  is 
attired  in  plate  armour  and  helmet  ; the  standard-bearer  discernible  on 
the  ship  of  Rye  (Plate  XXXV.,  Seal  69)  wears  a cuirass  or  jupon,  camail, 
and  bascinet ; and  the  knight  upon  the  tower  of  Thetford,  and  the  king 
upon  the  seal  of  Wallingford,  have  armorial  shields  and  swords. 

Upon  the  subject  of  costume  our  field  is  not  particularly  informing, 
except  in  so  far  as  royal,  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  sacred  dress  are 
concerned.  Several  points  in  connection  with  civil  apparelling  are  sup- 
plied by  it  nevertheless.  A thirteenth-century  seal  of  Wilton  conveys 
a lady  clad  in  cap  and  mantle,  and  this  attire,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
executioners  upon  the  reverse  of  Rochester  (Plate  IX.,  Seal  18),  of  the 
chief  figure  upon  the  seal  of  Grimsby  (Plate  III.,  Seal  6),  and  of  all 
illustrated  are  accurate  reflections  of  contemporary  dress. 

Of  the  industrial  side  of  medieval  life  our  subject  furnishes  more 
indications  and  suggestions.  The  casual  occurrence  of  the  woolpack, 
as,  for  instance,  upon  seals  of  Boston  (Plate  XXV.,  Seal  50)  and  Lincoln 
(Plate  XXVII.,  Seal  53),  and  of  the  teazle  upon  a seal  of  Ashburton 
(Plate  XXII.,  Seal  44),  recall  one  of  the  earliest,  most  widespread, 
and  at  one  time  the  chief  English  manufacturing  industry,  namely, 
the  woollen,  and  of  the  various  crafts,  such  as  spinning,  weaving,  and 
dyeing,  associated  with  it.  These  pursuits  gave  occupation  to  a vast 
number  of  people  all  over  the  country  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
English  wools  stood  unrivalled.  Another  great  and  extensive  industry 
was  the  fishing,  and  of  this  the  frequent  introduction  of  fish  speaks. 
Both  the  profession  of  the  architect  and  the  business  of  the  mason,  as 
well  as  of  dependent  trades,  were,  as  the  many  architectural  examples 
imply,  avocations  also  largely  pursued,  whilst  the  constantly  recurring 
figure  of  a ship  reminds  us  that  from  the  time  K.  John  systemised  the 
art  by  establishing  a royal  dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  the  construction 
of  vessels,  both  of  war  and  of  commerce,  constituted  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  national  industries.  In  medieval  times  an  extensive  commerce 
in  various  home  and  foreign  products  was  conducted  oversea,  and  of 
this  the  ship  of  peace,  as  witness  the  seal  of  Lyme  Regis  (Plate  XVI., 
Seal  32)  has  a reference.  Essentially  a maritime  people,  possessing  large 
fleets  for  purposes  of  war,  traffic,  and  adventure,  the  occupation  of  a 
mariner,  alluded  to  similarly,  was  another  which  gave  employment  to 
a large  number  of  men,  in  which  they  excelled.  Seal  engraving  itself 
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was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  contemporary  arts,  and  others  not 
specified  may  also  be  deduced  from  its  remains. 

From  the  serious  pursuits  of  our  ancestors,  we  naturally  incline  to 
their  pastimes.  Pre-eminent  amongst  the  sports  of  medieval  times 
stood  the  chase,  and  this  certain  borough  seals  describe  and  allude  to. 
For  many  centuries  the  boar,  which  was  hunted  as  much  on  account 
of  the  havoc  it  wrought  as  from  a love  of  sport,  was  the  favourite  beast 
of  chase  with  the  nobility  of  Europe.  It  was  pursued  on  foot  and 
killed  with  a spear,  and  a fourteenth-century  seal  of  Grimsby,  upon 
which  a boar  is  seen  running  from  a huntsman,  who  blows  a horn,  and 
a dog,  presents  us  with  a graphic  description  of  the  hunt.  A less 
ferocious  animal,  the  deer,  was  also  a popular  beast  of  the  chase,  and 
of  a hunt  of  this  nature,  the  reverse  of  Winchelsea  (Plate  X.,  Seal  20), 
which,  inter  alia , exhibits  a leaping  fawn  followed  by  a huntsman,  with 
a horn  in  his  right  hand  and  a bow  in  his  left,  affords  us  a suggestion  ; 
whilst  upon  seals  of  Hartlepool  (Plates  III.  and  XVIII.,  Seals  5 and  36) 
are  respectively  seen,  a hart  at  gaze  in  a pool,  with  a deerhound  on  its 
haunches,  and  a stag  lodged. 

Apart  from  the  exercise  of  the  common,  the  use  of  particular  seals 
widely  extended  in  boroughs.  Besides  the  community,  it  was  employed 
by  every  court  and  jurisdiction  within  it,  attached  to  the  chief  offices 
which  it  comprehended,  and  in  their  distinct  capacities  used  by  its  various 
officers.  A general  survey  of  remains  reveals  this  extensive  usage ; at  the 
same  time  it  shows  the  nominal  distinctions  which  obtained  locally 
amongst  the  various  governing  bodies,  enlightens  us  as  to  offices  that 
once  existed,  but  in  some  cases  have  become  extinguished,  and  reveals, 
through  seals  peculiar  to  them,  the  characteristics  of  certain  localities. 
Of  the  seals  of  officers,  remains  of  the  kind  comprise  those  of  the  Mayor 
(Hartlepool,  Plate  XVIII.,  Seal  36),  Bailiffs  (Gloucester,  Plate  XX.,  Seal 
39),  Provost  (Southampton),  Mayor  of  the  Port  (Dover),  Mayor  of  the 
Staple  (Exeter),  Chamberlain  (Norwich),  Steward  (Dartmouth),  Official 
of  the  Provost  Court  (Beverley),  Town  Clerk  (London),  and  others.  We 
have  a very  early  specimen  of  the  last  mentioned  in  that  of  Elias,  a Town 
Clerk  of  London,  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  exhibits  this  functionary 
sitting,  and  reading  a book  on  a lectern.  Amongst  the  vestiges  appertain- 
ing to  courts,  special  jurisdictions,  and  offices  we  encounter  seals  of  the 
Court  of  the  Portmote  (Faversham),  Court  of  Record  (Shaftesbury), 
Court  of  the  Recorder  (Barnstaple),  and  Royal  Court  of  Sessions 
(Barnstaple)  ; of  the  Staple  (Hereford)  and  Statute-Merchant  (Newcastle- 
on -Tyne)  ; of  the  Bailiff  s Office  (Colchester),  Provostry  (Southampton), 
Provostship  (Conway),  Port  (Dartmouth),  Fishery  (Rochester),  Harbour 
(Dover),  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Affairs  (Hythe),  Customs  (Hythe), 
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Customs  of  the  Port  (Pevensey),  and  Sessions  (York)  ; and  amidst  seals 
connected  with  peculiar  districts  and  employed  in  more  specific  circum- 
stances, those  of  the  Warden  of  the  Gate  (Colchester),  Wardens  of  the 
Bridge  (Rochester),  Manor  of  Foregate  Monachorum  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  (Shrewsbury),  Comptroller,  or  of  the  Herring  Chamber  (Yarmouth), 
Free  Tenants  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Lydd),  and  the  Fraternity 
of  the  Otsmen  (Newcastle-on-Tyne).  Seals  of  arms  also  became  general 
in  the  boroughs,  and  of  these,  Chichester,  Ipswich,  and  Pontefract  furnish 
examples. 

As  already  observed,  it  was  not  only  natural,  but  to  a large  extent 
necessary,  that  the  device  of  a seal  should  bear  some  relation  to  the 
borough  by  which  it  was  employed.  These  relations  are  so  numerous 
and  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  generalise  upon  and  cite 
a few  examples  here  ; moreover,  the  designs  on  the  seals  selected  for 
illustration  in  this  work  will  be  dealt  with  hereafter  in  detail.  In  those 
things,  conditions,  and  circumstances  which  are  commemorated  in  this 
fashion,  local  buildings  and  architectural  features,  dedications,  connec- 
tions with  religious  centres,  royal  visits  and  associations,  dates  of 
charters  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  granted,  other 
points  of  local  tradition  or  history,  and  topographical  descriptions  are 
included.  With  the  architectural  side  of  the  subject  we  have  already 
dealt.  Seals  of  York  (Plate  V.,  Seal  io),  Hartlepool  (Plate  XVIII.,  Seal 
36),  Oswestry  (Plate  XIII.,  Seal  26),  Pevensey  (Plate  II.,  Seal  4),  Ipswich 
(Plate  XXXIII.,  Seal  65),  and  Lynn  Regis  (Plate  I.,  Seal  2),  convey  that 
their  localities  were  placed  respectively  under  the  protection  of  S.  Peter, 
S.  Hilda,  S.  Oswald,  S.  Nicholas,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  S.  Margaret. 
Others,  of  Alverstoke  and  Lyme  Regis  (Plate  XVI.,  Seal  32),  mention  that 
the  first  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  and  that 
one  of  the  three  tenures  of  the  second  was  anciently  possessed  by  the 
famous  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  Dartmouth  similarly  recalls  a hasty 
embarkation  of  K.  John  for  Normandy  from  that  port ; Appleby  (Plate 
VII.,  Seal  13),  that  K.  John  gave  the  borough  to  the  burgesses  ; 
Lyme  Regis  (Plate  XVI.,  Seal  32),  that  its  revenues  were  amongst  those 
settled  to  secure  the  dower  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  Norwich,  the 
fact  that  Ed.  III.  granted  the  royal  lion  as  an  addition  to  its  arms. 
That  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Wallingford  (Plate  XXXVII., 
Seal  74)  became  a royal  borough  (or  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  received 
a charter),  that  in  the  time  or  Ed.  I.  Melcombe  Regis  (Plate  XVI., 
Seal  31)  attained  considerable  importance,  and  that  Ed.  I.  granted  to 
Lyme  Regis  its  original  charter,  seals  of  the  three  towns  recite  ; whilst 
those  of  Canterbury  (Plate  XXVIII.,  Seal  56),  Colchester  (Plate  XXXVIII., 
Seal  75),  and  Poole  (Plate  XVII.,  Seal  33)  record  that  S.  Thomas  a Becket 
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was  murdered  upon  the  altar-steps  of  the  cathedral  of  the  first,  that 
S.  Helena,  the  Empress  and  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  accord- 
ing to  tradition  a native  of  the  second,  and  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
the  third  was  (temp.  Rich.  I.)  William  Longespee,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  To 
the  Medway,  Cam,  Taw,  and  Severn  allusion  is  made  upon  seals  of 
Rochester  (Plate  IX.,  Seal  17),  Cambridge  (Plate  L.,  Seal  99),  Barnstaple 
(Plate  XLI.,  Seal  81),  and  Gloucester  (Plate  XX.,  Seal  39). 

Medieval  heralds  frequently  adopted  the  rebus  as  a form  of  armorial 
expression,  and  when  the  conditions  allowed  of  such  an  attempt  the  seal 
engraver  also  occasionally  strove  to  express  the  name  of  the  town  by  this 
means.  Several  quaint  and  interesting  devices  of  this  character  remain. 
A seal  of  Appleby  (Plate  VII.,  Seal  13)  displays  an  apple  tree  laden  with 
fruit ; of  Hartlepool  (Plate  III.,  Seal  5),  a hart  in  a pool ; and  of  Wells, 
a welly  or  fountain  with  water  issuing  thereout.  Oxford  (Plate  XXX., 
Seal  60)  supplies  us  with  an  instance  which  exhibits  an  ox  passing  a fordy 
Wallingford  (Plate  XXXVII.,  Seal  74)  with  another  showing  a king 
crossing  a fordy  and  Congleton  (Plate  XLVI.,  Seal  92)  with  a third  upon 
which  is  depicted  a tuny  or  barrel,  on  waves  between  two  conger  eels 
erect.  A happier  endeavour  than  either  is  afforded  by  a seal  of  Oswestry 
(Plate  XIII.,  Seal  26),  which  presents  S.  Oswald,  patron  of  the  town, 
grasping  a tree  (tre). 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting  aspects  of  our  many-sided 
theme  is  assuredly  the  legendary.  Numerous  stories  derived  from  the 
vivid  and  copious  fount  of  medieval  romance,  are  either  graphically  or 
suggestively  perpetuated  by  it.  These  are  divided  into  legends  which 
are  purely  local,  and  those  which,  whilst  general  in  themselves,  are 
brought  into  association  with  particular  localities  through  their  patron 
saints.  Of  the  first  class,  which  is  not  numerous,  Grimsby,  Colchester, 
and  Salisbury  furnish  vigorous  examples.  Upon  a seal  of  the  first 
(Plate  III.,  Seal  6)  we  have  described  the  legend  concerning  Grym  the 
fisherman,  the  reputed  founder  of  Grimsby,  and  Havelok  the  Dane, 
related  in  the  ancient  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane , the  English  version  of 
which,  given  up  as  lost,  was  not  long  since  recovered.  Seals  of  the 
second  named  (Plate  XXXVIII.,  Seal  75)  recall  the  tradition  accepted  in 
Saxon  and  Norman  times,  that  Coel  Godebog,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
rebuilt  Colchester,  having  conquered  and  slain  a king  of  Britain  and 
made  his  submission  to  the  Roman  General  Constantius  (subsequently 
Emperor  Constantius  I.),  gave  Constantius  his  daughter,  S.  Helena, 
“ whom  the  Cross  made  famous,”  in  marriage,  and  that  her  son  became 
Constantine  the  Great.  And  various  seals  of  the  third  mentioned 
record  the  beautiful  tradition,  that  when  Bishop  Poore  resolved  to 
abandon  Old  Sarum  and  was  in  doubt  as  to  where  he  should  raise  his 
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exquisite  cathedral,  the  B.  Virgin  herself  made  the  choice  for  him. 
Legends  of  the  second  class  are  more  liberally  scattered  throughout  the 
field  of  design.  Amongst  other  rich  conceptions  thus  recounted  are 
the  story  of  S.  Martin  and  the  Beggar  upon  the  seal  of  Dover  (Plate 
XXIII.,  Seal  46),  of  S.  Giles  and  the  fawn  upon  that  of  Winchelsea 
(Plate  X.,  Seal  20),  of  S.  Margaret  of  Antioch  and  the  dragon  upon 
another  of  Lynn  Regis  (Plate  I.,  Seal  2),  of  S.  Swithun  and  the  weather 
upon  one  of  Winchester,  and  of  S.  Helena  and  the  True  Cross  upon  the 
seal  of  Colchester  (Plate  XXXVIII.,  Seal  75). 

Occasionally  we  find  the  arms  of  dignities  and  families  introduced, 
and  from  the  examples  so  distinguished  we  learn  in  whom  the  manorial 
lordships  of  the  localities  affected  were  anciently  vested.  Thus,  seals  of 
Trellech,  Poole  (Plate  XVII.,  Seal  33),  Lymington  (Plate  XL1V.,  Seal  88), 
and  Warwick  (Plate  XXVI.,  Seal  52)  speak  of  the  respective  associations 
of  these  boroughs  with  the  Earls  of  Clare  and  Salisbury,  the  unhappy 
“ Lady  of  Wight, ” Isabella  de  Fortibus,  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
whilst  examples  contributed  by  Tenterden  (Plate  XXXIX.,  Seal  78) 
and  Dartmouth  allude  to  their  connection  with  the  families  of  Pillesden, 
or  Pitlesden — a family  which  held  the  manor  and  estate  of  Pitlesden, 
lying  at  the  western  end  of  the  town — and  of  Bryan. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  fields  which  a consideration  of 
borough  seal  design  exploits,  the  chief  of  the  lights  distributed  by  its 
various  facets.  Upon  other  themes  it  also  intrudes,  by  it  other  lights, 
less  luminous  but  enlightening  nevertheless,  are  cast,  but  sufficient  have 
been  enumerated  here  to  establish  our  thesis.  No  literary  description, 
be  it  ever  so  eloquent,  or  glowing,  or  accurate,  of  a far-away  land 
conveys  the  character  and  features  of  a country  with  a tithe  of  the 
fulness  of  a pictorial  delineation.  Than  the  Middle  Ages,  since  to-day 
divides  yesterday  by  an  impassable  gulf,  no  region  is  more  distant  or 
unattainable,  and  there  is  no  field  of  contemporary  illustration  which 
provides  a more  graphic  view  of  their  contours  and  lineaments  than  that 
which  we  have  been  considering.  The  various  ideas  and  impressions 
derived  from  documentary  sources  it  invests  with  life  and  vitality, 
realises  them  with  a conviction  those  sources  alone  are  inadequate  to 
secure,  and  in  fact  conveys  a reflection  of  medieval  life  and  thought 
and  action  unequalled  in  lucidity  and  truth. 


DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES 


N.B. — The  Boroughs  furnishing  examples  of  seals  to  this  work  are  here  noticed  with  their  con- 
tributions alphabetically . The  references  which  accompany  each  description  are  to  the 
corresponding  plate  and  figure,  and  to  the  century  to  which  the  seal  illustrated  is 
assigned. 

ALNWICK,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland. 


PLATE 

XXIV. 

Seal  47. 


XIVth 

cent. 


The  county  town,  delightfully  located  on  the 
slope  of  a height  rising  from  a bank  of  the  Ain, 
and  crowned  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
baronial  residences  in  England.  Alnwick  was 
occupied  by  the  Saxons,  who,  from  its  situation, 
called  it  Ealnwicy  and  erected  a castle  in  it.  Before  the  Conquest,  the 
latter  was  possessed  by  Gilbert  Tyson,  who  fell  at  Hastings.  Afterwards, 
the  barony  was  conferred  upon  John  de  Vesci.  In  the  time  of  Rufus, 
the  castle  was  assailed  by  Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland.  When  the  garrison 
had  abandoned  hope,  one  of  their  number  rode  forth  to  the  Scottish  camp 
with  the  keys  tied  to  a lance  under  pretence  of  offering  them  in  token  of 
surrender,  but  when  Malcolm  approached  he  was  given  a mortal  blow 
instead.  Prince  Edward,  in  retaliation,  made  an  impetuous  attack  and 
was  also  killed.  The  town  was  taken  1135  by  David,  K.  of  Scotland, 
and  besieged  1174  by  William,  but  on  the  last  occasion  it  was  held 
successfully  and  the  Scottish  monarch  taken  prisoner.  K.  John  insulted 
the  Lady  de  Vesci  and  so  provoked  the  northern  barons,  and  1215  nearly 
reduced  the  town  to  ashes.  William  de  Vesci,  last  of  the  family,  dying 
without  lawful  issue  1297,  gave  the  castle  and  barony  to  Anthony  Bek, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  trust  for  his  natural  son,  William,  but  that  prelate 
sold  both  to  Henry  de  Percy,  a Yorkshire  baron  who  had  won  distinction 
in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  who  thus  founded  the  immense  power  in  the 
north  to  which  his  illustrious  house  attained.  Alnwick  was  again  be- 
sieged, by  Robert  Bruce,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  assailed  again  1448, 
when  it  was  fired  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of  Dumfries.  During  the 
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Wars  of  the  Roses  the  castle  defended  the  cause  of  Lancaster,  and 
surrendered  only  after  a protracted  siege.  A ludicrous  ceremony,  carried 
out  until  recently,  attended  the  admission  of  freemen.  Candidates, 
attired  in  white,  were  compelled  to  plunge  into  a stagnant  pool,  a custom 
instituted  by  K.  John,  who,  tumbling  in  himself  accidentally  one  day, 
declared  that  none  should  be  admitted  without  first  undergoing  this 
ordeal. 

The  seal  displays,  within  a beaded  border,  S.  Michael,  “chief  of  the 
angelic  hosts  set  over  Paradise,’’  and  patron  saint,  with  wings  extended, 
carrying  in  his  left  hand  a shield  blazoned  with  an  ornamental  cross,  and 
holding  obliquely  in  his  right  a long  cross,  with  which  he  pierces  the 
head  of  a dragon  resting  on  a sculptured  corbel. 

S’COMVNE  BURGI  • DE  ALNEWIKE 
The  parish  church,  to  which  this  seal  draws  attention,  is  a fine  Per- 
pendicular building,  with  a Later  Perpendicular  tower,  step-buttresses 
at  each  angle  and  a side  aisle.  Anciently  the  town  was  environed  by 
walls.  In  the  art  of  the  seal  there  is  but  little  calling  for  special  com- 
mendation. Although  the  scheme  is  well  disposed  and  centred,  and  the 
lettering  distinct  and  good,  the  figure  lacks  life  and  movement,  and 
the  whole,  vigour  and  artistic  feeling. 


APPLEBY,  in  the  County  of  Westmorland. 


PLATE 

VII. 

Seal  13. 


XIHth 

cent. 


The  county  town,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but 
one  by  hills  and  beautifully  situated  upon  the 
Eden.  It  was  anciently  of  much  larger  propor- 
tions. Out  of  revenge  for  Otterbourne,  it  was 
sacked,  1388,  by  the  Scots  ; nine-tenths  of  the 
town  were  then  laid  waste  and  never  since  rebuilt.  Appleby  has  for 
centuries  been  the  head  of  the  barony  of  Westmorland.  It  was  granted 
by  the  Conqueror  to  Ranulph  de  Meschines,  son-in-law  of  Hugh  Lupus, 
Earl  of  Chester.  In  the  following  century  Hen.  I.  divided  the  old  Cum- 
brian kingdom  into  the  shires  of  Carleolum  and  Westmorland — the  latter 
made  up  of  the  baronies  of  Appleby  and  Kendal — and  Appleby  was  then 
made  chief  town  of  the  latter.  Ranulph,  son  of  Ranulph  de  Meschines, 
succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Chester,  gave  it  to  his  sister,  the  wife  of 
Robert  de’  Estrivers.  Afterwards  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Engains  and  Morvills,  but  was  seized  by  the  crown  upon  the  attainder 
and  execution  of  Hugh  Morvill  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
a Becket.  William  the  Lion  sacked  the  town  1174.  K.  John  granted 
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the  castle  and  sheriffwick  of  Westmorland  to  Robert  de  Veter  iponte,  son 
of  Maude,  niece  of  Hugh  Morvill,  who  had  rendered  him  good  service 
in  France.  His  grandson,  Robert,  was  killed  at  Evesham  whilst  fighting 
with  Simon  de  Montfort,  whereupon  the  barony  again  escheated  to  the 
crown,  but  was  ultimately  restored  to  Robert’s  daughters.  It  subsequently 
passed  to  the  house  of  Clifford,  and  afterwards  to  the  Earls  of  Thanet. 
After  recovering  from  the  Scottish  raid  1 1 74,  the  town  became  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous.  Hen.  II.  granted  the  burgesses  similar  privileges 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  York.  K.  John  confirmed  his  father’s 
charter,  and  gave  them  the  borough,  subject  to  a quit-rent.  Hen.  III. 
established  a Court  of  Exchequer  here. 

The  fine  seal  illustrated  was  a gift  of  K.  John.  It  exhibits,  upon  the 
obverse,  a shield  of  the  royal  arms  of  England  contemporary,  upon  a 
seven-branched  apple  tree  laden  with  fruit. 

SIGILLVM  : COMMVNITATIS  : BVRGI1  : DE  : APPILBI 


PLATE 

VII. 

Seal  14. 


XHIth 
cent.  ' 


The  subject  of  the  reverse  is  the  martyrdom  of 
S.  Lawrence,  to  whom  the  parish  church  is 
dedicated,  and  on  whose  day  a fair  is  held.  It 
reveals  the  martyr  on  a gridiron  over  a fire, 
between  two  executioners,  a demi-angel,  with 
expanded  wings,  issuing  from  the  clouds,  and  carrying  the  soul  of  the 
saint  in  a cloth  to  heaven  ; over  his  body  is  a banner-flag  displaying  the 
royal  arms  again  ; under  it  are  three  stars,  and  on  the  left  is  an  apple. 

HIC.  IACET.  LAVRENC1VS.  IN.  CRATICVLA.  POSITVS 


The  apple  tree  on  the  obverse,  as  well  as  the  apple  on  the  reverse, 
contains  an  obvious  rebus  on  the  name  of  the  town — it  may  also  bear  an 
allusion  to  the  Eden — whilst  the  royal  arms  indicate  K.  John.  The  arms 
used  by  Appleby  are  derived  from  this  seal.  K.  John  is  reputed  to  have 
assigned  it  three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  or  crowned  with  ducal  coronets 
of  the  last  as  a coat,  and  a tradition  exists  that  the  lions  were  crowned  to 
commemorate  some  signal  service  performed  by  the  inhabitants  against 
the  Scottish  raiders.  The  obverse  is  not  only  an  excellent  example  of 
medieval  seal  engraving,  but  richly  illustrative  of  the  art  of  Heraldry. 
The  details  of  the  design  are  cleverly  conceived,  and  no  less  meritoriously 
arranged  and  executed.  Intentionally  conventional,  the  apple  tree  is 
treated  in  a markedly  artistic  and  decorative  fashion,  whilst  we  have  in 
the  shield  and  its  bearings  the  true  heraldic  spirit  fully  materialised. 
The  relief  is  superb.  Of  the  second  part  the  artistic  qualities  yield  to 
those  of  the  first,  but  what  it  lacks  in  artistry  it  supplies  in  quaintness 
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and  interest.  The  delineation  of  the  martyrdom  gives  a convincing 
insight  into  the  medieval  mind,  with  its  taste  for  realism  and  strange 
confusion  of  the  corporeal  with  the  incorporeal.  Except  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  royal  flag,  which  rather  implies  an  English  exultation  in 
the  torture,  the  scheme  is  far  from  ill-considered  ; the  engraver  appears 
to  have  been  fairly  successful  in  expressing  his  ideas,  but  the  figures  are 
quite  grotesque. 


ASHBURTON,  in  the  County  of  Devon. 

An  ancient  Stannary  town,  situated  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  Dart,  in  a district  justly  xiVth 
renowned  for  its  romantic  and  picturesque  beauty. 

It  was  anciently  noted  for  its  tin  and  copper 
mines,  as  well  as  for  its  flourishing  woollen 
In  the  days  of  the  Confessor  the  place  belonged  to  Brietric ; it 
appears  from  Domesday  to  have  been  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  crown, 
and  after  the  Conquest  it  belonged  to  Judael  de  Totnais.  The  manor 
was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  but  later  reverted  to  the 
crown  again.  Ashburton  was  made  a Stannary  town  by  Ed.  III.,  and 
Hen.  IV.  freed  the  burgesses  from  toll  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  seal  of  the  Provost  and  community,  an  impression  of  which  is 
attached  to  a deed  as  early  as  1314,  is  of  somewhat  formal  design.  It 
displays,  apparently  on  a mount,  a church  or  chapel,  with  a central 
spire,  between  a sprig  of  teazle  on  the  dexter  side,  and  a saltire  cross  on 
the  sinister,  with  a sun  in  splendour  on  the  right  and  a crescent  moon 
on  the  left. 

....  [P]REPOSITI  ET  COMM.  AYSHB’T 

The  structure  on  the  seal  is  conjectured  to  represent  the  chapel  of  the 
dissolved  Chantry  of  S.  Lawrence,  founded  1314  by  Bishop  Stapleton 
of  Exeter.  This  chapel,  a small  building  with  tower  and  spire,  is  now 
used  as  a grammar  school.  The  saltire  is  allusive  of  S.  Andrew,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  parish  church,  a fine  cruciform  structure  of  Deco- 
rated and  Perpendicular  styles,  with  a square  embattled  tower.  To 
the  woollen  industry  the  sprig  of  teazle  is  considered  to  refer,  whilst 
the  sun  and  moon,  old  Phoenician  symbols,  are  held  to  indicate  the 
Stannary  rights.  Unhappily,  the  impression  available  for  illustration  is 
imperfect,  but  its  state,  nevertheless,  is  such  as  to  enable  us  to  appraise 
its  artistic  value  with  fair  accuracy.  Without  revealing  much  delicacy 
in  execution,  its  suggestive  design  is  creditably  enunciated.  The  edifice 
is  nicely  balanced. 


PLATE 

XXII. 

Seal  44* 

industry. 
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BARNSTAPLE,  in  the  County  of  Devon. 


PLATE 

XLI. 

Seal  8i. 


XVth 

cent. 


The  capital  of  North  Devon  ; a borough  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  and  a port  of  consequence 
from  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.,  well  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley,  screened  by  a semicircular  range 
of  hills,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Taw,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Yeo.  The  precise  origin  of  Barnstaple  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  reputed  to  have  received  a charter  from  K.  Athelstan.  Anciently 
it  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered  by  four  gates  ascribed  to  the 
same  reign.  It  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Judael  de  Totnais,  who 
erected  a castle  here  together  with  a Cluniac  Priory,  dedicated  to  S.  Mary 
Magdalene.  Many  privileges  were  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  by 
Hen.  I.  and  K.  John.  Subsequently,  Barnstaple  became  the  residence  of 
a number  of  merchants,  who  conducted  a considerable  trade  with  France 
and  Spain,  and  achieved  a position  of  great  importance  commercially. 
It  was  made  one  of  the  principal  depots  for  wool,  which  largely  assisted 
in  advancing  its  prosperity.  The  castle  in  1350  was  the  chief  residence 
of  the  famous  Lord  Audley,  who  won  renown  at  Poictiers. 

Over  the  Taw  is  a stately  stone  bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
originally  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  the  seal  illustrated  is 
that  of  the  Bridge.  Appropriately,  it  displays,  in  the  first  place,  a bridge 
of  six  arches,  with  what  appears  to  be  a handrail,  over  the  river,  and 
above  it,  between  an  ecclesiastical  structure,  with  a spire  surmounted  by 
a cross,  and  a Calvary  cross  of  four  steps,  from  which  a long  streamer, 
charged  with  a cross  floats,  an  eagle  displayed,  the  whole  within  a cabled 
bordure. 


SIGILLUM.  LONGI.  PONTIS.  UILLE.  BARNESTAPOLIE. 

IN  COMIT’  DEUONIE. 

Barnstaple  bridge,  which  consists  of  sixteen  arches,  was  widened  during 
the  last  century.  The  religious  edifice  refers  to  S.  Thomas’  chapel, 
which  stood  at  the  eastern  end,  on  the  south-eastern  side  ; it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sir  William  de  Tracy  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of 
a Becket.  The  cross  represents  a stone  cross  which  stood  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  bridge,  where  alms  were  collected  for  its  main- 
tenance and  reparation.  At  the  date  of  the  seal  a displayed  eagle 
constituted  the  device  of  the  borough,  and  as  the  mayor  was  ex  officio  a 
feoffee  of  the  trust  this  was  inserted  in  the  Bridge  seal  to  indicate  its 
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association  with  the  borough.  Whilst  the  design  of  this  seal  is  highly 
interesting  and  communicative,  its  execution  is  coarse  and  debased. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  of  the  decline  of  the  art  involved 
than  the  institution  of  a comparison  between  it  and  the  more  con- 
summate examples  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; contrasted  even  with  the 
finer  instances  of  its  particular  period  it  suffers  greatly,  if  not  to  the 
same  extent. 


BASINGSTOKE,  in  the  County  of  Southampton. 
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A market  town  of  great  antiquity,  arising  out 
of  the  village  of  Old  Basing,  agreeably  stationed 
near  the  source  of  the  little  river  Loddon, 
amidst  well-cultivated  and  productive  country. 

Numerous  Roman  urns  have  been  found  in  this 
neighbourhood.  In  the  battle  of  Basing,  .ZEthelred  and  Alfred  were,  871, 
vanquished  by  the  Danes.  At  this  time  Basingstoke  was  subordinate  in 
importance  to  Old  Basing,  but  at  the  Conquest  this  position  was  re- 
versed. In  Domesday  it  is  described  as  a royal  demesne  and  possessing 
a market.  A hospital  for  six  poor  and  aged  priests,  founded  1261  by 
Hen.  III.,  at  the  request  of  Walter  de  Merton,  who  was  born  here, 
formerly  stood  adjoining  the  churchyard,  but  all  traces  have  disappeared. 
Sir  William,  afterwards  Lord  Sandys,  and  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester, 
established  a guild  in  the  town,  and  raised  an  elegant  chapel  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  John  de  Basingstoke,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
scholars  and  a friend  of  Mathew  Paris,  was  a native. 

The  seal  displays  a popular  theme — the  combat  of  S.  Michael  with 
the  dragon. 

SIGILLVM.  COE.  VILLE,  DE.  BASINGSTOKE. 


S.  Michael  is  the  patron  of  Basingstoke.  The  church  dedicated  to  him, 
which  has  been  restored,  is  a spacious  and  handsome  structure  in  Late 
Perpendicular  style,  with  a small  embattled  tower.  In  the  seal  we  have 
a different  treatment  of  the  subject,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  dis- 
tinguishes that  of  Alnwick.  Here  the  theme  is  presented  with  greater 
elaboration  ; but  although  the  figure  unquestionably  possesses  more  life 
and  animation,  the  simplicity  and  boldness  of  the  earlier  design  renders 
it  entirely  superior. 
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BEDFORD,  in  the  County  of  Bedford. 

The  capital  of  the  county;  a noted  borough, 
pleasantly  seated  in  a fertile  valley  watered  by 
the  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
stone  bridge.  This  structure  replaces  one  of 
much  earlier  date.  Bedford  is  a place  of  high 
antiquity.  It  was  styled  by  the  later  Britons  Lettuydur — a place  of  public 
accommodation  at  the  passage  of  a river — and  by  the  Saxons  Bedanford , 
expressive  of  the  same  thing.  Both  names  indicate  its  precise  situation, 
and  the  latter  supplies  the  derivative  of  its  present  appellation.  At 
Bedford  a battle  took  place,  571,  between  the  West  Saxons  and  the 
Britons,  in  which  the  latter  were  severely  defeated.  Subsequently  the 
town  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  It  was  thereupon  restored 
and  considerably  enlarged  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who  also  built  a fortress 
for  its  protection  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  the  hands  of  the 
Danes,  1010,  it  again  suffered  severely.  After  the  Conquest,  Payne 
de  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Bedford,  built  at  Bedford  a strong  castle.  Dur- 
ing his  conflict  with  Matilda  this  fortress  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
K.  Stephen.  In  the  reign  of  K.  John  it  was  in  the  possession  of  William 
de  Beauchamp,  who,  when  the  barons  revolted,  sided  with  the  insurgents, 
and  delivered  the  castle  into  their  hands  ; but  it  was  ultimately  besieged 
and  taken  for  the  King  by  Falco  de  Breant,  who  was  given  the  barony  as 
a reward.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.,  Falco  de  Breant  was  charged  with 
excessive  outrages.  Being  heavily  fined  by  the  royal  justiciars,  he  seized 
the  principal  judge  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle,  and  it  was  only 
after  a vigorous  siege  that  the  royalists  succeeded  in  taking  the  fortress, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  inner  portion,  was  demolished  by  order 
of  the  King.  Henry  afterwards  restored  the  barony  to  William  de  Beau- 
champ, and  gave  him  what  remained  of  the  castle  for  a residence. 

The  common  seal  of  Bedford  is  a very  rich  example,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  finest  instances  of  its  kind  and  period  extant.  It  possesses 
an  unique  design,  which  comprises  a large  eagle  displayed,  its  head 
crowned  and  inclining  to  the  left,  bearing  upon  its  breast  a masoned  and 
embattled  castle  of  two  stories,  with  towers  at  the  sides  and  a portcullis 
in  the  doorway  of  the  first,  surmounted  by  an  embattled  keep. 

SIGILLU  . COMUNTATIS  . VILLE  . BEDEFOR  . DIE. 

The  eagle  is  derived  from  the  bearings  of  the  Beauchamps,  the  ancient 
barons  of  Bedford,  namely,  arg.y  an  eagle  sable , beak  and  claws  ory 
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whilst  the  castle  is,  of  course,  intended  for  the  ancient  fortress,  the  keep 
of  which  is  yet  traceable.  The  seal  device  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
arms  of  the  borough,  which  are  blazoned,  arg.y  an  eagle  displayed  and  with 
wings  inverted , looking  towards  the  sinister , sable  y ducally  crowned , ory  and  sur- 
mounted on  its  breast  by  a castle  of  three  degreesy  or . The  superb  treatment  of 
the  eagle,  both  from  an  artistic  and  heraldic  standpoint,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  The  strength  and  solidity  of  the  vanished  fortress  are  also  ably 
conveyed,  whilst  the  lettering  and  its  intermediate  embellishment  are 
alike  admirable. 


BERWICK-0  N-TWEED,  in  the  County  of  Berwick. 
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A borough  and  seaport,  yet  surrounded  by  its 
ancient  walls,  located  on  the  northern  bank,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  As  a frontier 
town  during  the  long  and  sanguinary  war  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  it  sustained  many 
sieges.  Berwick  is  supposed  to  have  been  a place  of  some  consequence 
as  a barrier  town  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Osbert,  K.  of  Northumbria. 
It  was  ceded  or  sold  to  Malcolm  II.  of  Scotland,  and  with  four  other 
towns  given  up  by  William  the  Lion  to  Hen.  II.  as  a pledge  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  Falaise,  but  restored  to  William  by  Rich.  I., 
who,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  sold 
the  vassalage  of  Scotland.  On  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  invasion 
it  was  burnt  by  K.  John,  and  almost  immediately  rebuilt.  It  was  here 
that  the  states  of  England  and  Scotland  assembled  to  determine  the  rival 
claims  of  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Balliol.  Five  years  afterwards,  having 
forced  Balliol  to  relinquish  his  crown,  Ed.  I.  took  the  town  by  storm,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  Sir  William  Wallace  in 
the  next  year  again  captured  it,  but  the  town  was  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  a numerous  force.  At  Berwick,  Ed.  II.  frequently  assembled  his  army. 
In  1318  Robert  Bruce  took  the  castle  and  held  it  against  the  repeated 
attacks  of  Ed.  II.  and  Ed.  III.,  but  on  his  death  it  was  blockaded  by 
Ed.  III.,  and  surrendered  to  him  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hallidown 
Hill,  which  took  place  two  and  a half  miles  north-west  of  the  town. 
Edward,  1340,  held  a tournament  here,  which  was  converted  into  an 
actual  contest ; and  six  years  later,  when  the  Scots  began  to  again  ravage 
the  border,  the  English  invited  their  enemies  to  another  tournament,  in 
which  many  were  also  slain.  The  Scots  surprised  the  town,  1355,  and 
overpowered  the  garrison,  but  failed  to  take  the  castle.  This,  however, 
1378,  they  captured  and  held  against  the  English,  but  only  for  a few 
days.  When  recovered  it  was  entrusted  to  the  Percys,  who  held  it  until 
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their  rebellion.  A further  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  Berwick  by  the 
Scots  1422.  This  failed,  but  after  the  battle  of  Towton  it  was  given  to 
them  by  Q.  Margaret.  In  1480  it  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  English, 
taken  two  years  later  by  Ed.  IV.,  and  by  treaty  made  independent  of 
both  kingdoms  1551. 

The  seal  illustrated  is  that  of  the  Mayoralty.  It  bears  a singularly 
interesting  device,  comprising,  in  the  first  place,  a Gothic  panel  divided 
by  three  arches  across  the  field,  the  higher  part  of  which  contains  a small 
niche  having  an  ogee  arch,  pinnacles,  and  crockets,  between  two  circles 
each  containing  a quartrefoil.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  beneath  the 
three  arches,  stands  a bear,  against  a tree  of  three  branches,  and  upon  a 
mount,  between  two  shields,  each  displaying  the  royal  arms,  quarterly , first 
and  fourth , France , second  and  thirds  England , and  in  the  little  niche  at  the 
top  is  the  figure  of  a king  crowned  and  seated,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
orb  and  in  the  other  a sceptre. 

SIGILLU . MAIORATUS  . VILLA . BERWICI . SUPER  . TWEDAM. 
In  the  bear  we  have  an  obvious  rebus  upon  the  name  of  Berwick,  which 
Leland  conjectures  to  have  been  anciently  Aberwick , and  derived  from  the 
British  terms  aber  (the  mouth  of  a river)  and  wic  (a  town).  In  ancient 
records,  however,  hamlets  attached  to  places  of  larger  importance  were 
usually  described  as  berewics , and  by  other  writers  the  town  is  held  to 
have  received  its  title  from  having  been  an  appendage  of  Coldingham 
Priory.  The  royal  figure  is  doubtless  intended  for  Ed.  III.,  to  whom 
the  town  surrendered  after  his  victory  at  Hallidown  Hill,  of  which  event 
the  seal  may  be  regarded  as  commemorative,  and  the  shields  are  also 
allusive  of  the  same  monarch  who  first  quartered  the  arms  of  France 
with  those  of  England.  The  impression  furnishing  the  illustration  has 
suffered  much  through  pressure,  but  that  the  seal  was  at  least  a com- 
mendable example  is  clear.  In  conception,  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
ornament,  and  in  execution  much  that  is  good  is  easily  discernible,  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  formed  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  its  kind. 


BEVERLEY,  in  the  County  of  York. 


The  capital  of  the  East  Riding,  anciently  one  of 
the  three  great  religious  centres  of  the  shire,  and 
now  an  old-fashioned  town  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Wolds,  about  a mile  from  the  river  Hull. 

Its  claims  to  historical  consequence  and  renown 
are  wholly  attributable  to  one  of  the  great  champions  of  Christendom, 
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S.  John  of  Beverley,  and  to  the  famous  minster,  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  England,  which  bears  his  name.  About  700,  Archbishop 
John  of  York  enlarged  a church  which  already  existed  here,  and 
subsequently  founded  a monastery,  in  which,  after  having  filled  the  See 
of  York  for  thirty-three  years,  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death. 
The  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  867,  and  shortly  afterwards 
restored.  K.  Athelstan  founded  upon  its  site  a college  for  secular  canons, 
which  he  endowed  with  great  privileges,  including  that  of  sanctuary,  and 
from  thence  Beverley  rapidly  grew  in  size  and  importance. 

The  town  comprises  four  parishes.  That  of  S.  John,  until  the 
Dissolution,  anciently  formed  a peculiar  jurisdiction  governed  by  the 
Provost  of  the  Minster,  and  the  curious  little  seal  shown  here  is  that  of 
the  official  of  the  Provost  Court.  This,  which  as  appertaining  to  an 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  partakes  of  the  elliptical  form  almost  peculiar 
to  ecclesiastical  seals,  displays  in  a pinnacled  and  crocketed  niche  the 
seated  figure  of  S.  John  of  Beverley  vested  for  Mass,  with  pall  and  mitre, 
lifting  up  his  right  hand  in  benediction,  holding  a crosier  in  his  left, 
above  an  arch  containing  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  Provost. 

S’  • OFFICIALITAT’  • PPOSITVRE  • BEVERLACI. 

If  S.  Cuthbert  of  Durham  be  excluded,  no  saint  above  the  Humber 
was  held  in  superior  reverence  to  S.  John  of  Beverley,  one  of  the  great 
monastic  bishops  of  his  age.  He  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  East 
Riding,  and  in  his  early  years  confided  to  Archbishop  Theodore  of 
Canterbury.  Subsequently  he  became  a pupil  of  S.  Hilda,  at  Whitby. 
In  687  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hexham,  and  later  translated  to 
York,  where  he  established  a school  which  became  celebrated  for  its 
learning,  and  acquired  great  repute  for  his  sanctity.  After  his  death  his 
holy  fame  extended  ; miracles  were  worked  at  his  shrine,  and  1037  he 
was  canonised.  When  advancing  towards  Scotland  to  engage  the  united 
Britons,  Scots,  and  Danes,  K.  Athelstan  invoked  his  intercession  before 
his  tomb,  and  caused  his  standard  to  be  borne  before  his  army.  On 
returning  victorious  from  the  great  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  Athelstan 
offered  his  sword  at  the  altar  of  the  prelate,  and  redeemed  his  pledges. 
When  the  Conqueror  advanced  within  seven  miles  of  Beverley  he 
imposed  strict  injunctions  upon  his  followers  not  to  injure  the  church 
of  S.  John,  whose  banner,  with  those  of  SS.  William  of  York  and 
Wilfrid  of  Ripon,  gave  to  the  conflict  of  1138  the  name  of  the  “ Battle 
of  the  Standard.”  Ed.  I.  took  this  banner  with  him  to  his  wars  in 
Scotland,  and  Agincourt,  fought  on  the  Feast  of  his  Translation,  was 
held  to  have  been  won  through  the  intercession  of  S.  John.  After  the 
victory,  Hen.  V.  and  his  Queen  made  a pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  upon 
which  gifts  of  great  value  were  laid  by  the  many  pilgrims  who  journeyed 
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hither.  S.  John  of  Beverley  is  yet  regarded  as  the  special  patron  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  related  that  during  one  Lent  he  retired  to  a 
solitary  spot,  taking  with  him  a boy  so  afflicted,  and  that  after  a week 
spent  in  prayer  the  boy  spoke  at  his  command.  When  Archbishop 
Gerard  of  York  sang  his  first  Mass  in  the  minster  he  had  in  his  train 
another  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  whose  tongue  was  loosened  as  soon  as  the 
Gloria  began.  If  the  little  seal  example  under  notice  has  no  great,  it 
certainly  has  no  small  claim  to  artistic  regard.  Although  somewhat 
coarse  of  execution,  accountable  to  some  extent  by  its  smallness,  it  has 
plenty  of  character.  The  design  is  presented  in  good  relief,  and  the 
drawing  is  commendable  alike  in  its  perspective  and  proportions. 


BOSTON,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

Formerly  a great  commercial  port,  the  mother 

town  of  the  most  ancient  and  historical  city  of  xiVth 

America,  and  in  size  the  third  town  of  Lincoln- 

• 1 • • • cent 

shire,  which  stands  upon  the  Witham.  During 

the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  Boston 
was  one  of  the  chief  trading  centres  in  the  country.  Its  modern  renown 
rests  principally  upon  its  possession  of  the  most  imposing  parish  church 
in  England,  the  great  tower  of  which  is  famed  as  “ Boston  Stump.”  At 
the  Conquest,  Boston  formed  part  of  Skirbeck,  which  was  subsequently 
given  to  Alan,  Earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond.  Although  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday , there  is  evidence  that  the  town  was  in  existence  early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  from  which  point  the  port  arose  to  importance  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  Here  the  Hanseatic  merchants  established  a guild, 
and,  with  others  from  all  the  large  European  cities,  resided.  In  the 
reign  of  Ed.  I.,  Robert  Chamberlayne  and  his  associates  fired  the  town 
and  plundered  the  merchants’  booths  ; what  goods  they  were  unable  to 
steal  they  burnt,  and  so  rich  is  the  place  represented  to  have  been  at  this 
time  that  gold  and  silver  ran  down  the  streets  in  liquid  streams.  In 
1369  it  was  made  a staple  port  for  wool,  leather,  tin,  and  other  com- 
modities, which  greatly  added  to  its  wealth  and  importance.  Towards 
the  armament  for  the  invasion  of  Brittany  it  contributed  17  ships  and 
261  men.  In  this  and  the  previous  century  its  customs  returns  exceeded 
those  of  all  other  ports,  but  in  the  following  its  commercial  activity 
began  to  decline  with  the  gradual  silting-up  of  the  river. 

The  pretty  little  seal  illustrated  is  that  of  the  Wool  Staple.  Within 
an  ornamental  Gothic  panel  of  somewhat  irregular  shape,  the  design 
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comprises  the  full-length  figure  of  a saint,  with  a woolpack  before  him, 
holding  a pastoral  staff  in  his  right  hand  and  a book  in  the  left. 

SIGIL’.  STAPULE.  DE.  SANCTO.  BOTULFO. 

Boston  is  a contraction  of  Botolptis  Town , or  S . BotolpKs  Town.  Of 
S.  Botolph,  who  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  seventh  century  and 
became  a Benedictine  monk,  very  little  is  recorded,  but  he  is  credited 
with  having  raised  a monastery  upon  a piece  of  ground  given  by 
Aithelmund,  K.  of  the  South  Angles,  the  situation  of  which  is  generally 
identified  with  that  of  Boston,  and  the  figure  on  the  seal  is  intended  for 
him.  The  woolpack  alludes,  of  course,  to  the  staple.  According  to 
tradition,  the  monastery,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church  of  S.  Botolph.  Although  not  deficient  in 
this  respect  entirely,  this  example  has,  perhaps,  more  charm  than  artistic 
merit.  In  the  treatment  of  the  panel  we  have  a revelation  of  the 
freedom  in  which  the  medieval  artist  of  this  period  disregarded  con- 
vention, and  made  his  conditions  subservient  to  his  ideas  instead  of  the 
reverse.  The  figure  is  neither  ill-proportioned  nor  draped,  but  the 
woolpack  would  have  served  S.  Botolph  better  as  a footstool  than  an 


BRIDGNORTH,  in  the  County  of  Salop. 

An  ancient  town,  romantically  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town.  The 
first  stands  upon  the  summit  and  sides  of  a cliff 
180  feet  high,  and  is  linked  with  the  second  by  a 
handsome  bridge.  Formerly  the  town  was  known  as  Brugia , or  Brug.  It 
derived  its  name  so  far  from  a Saxon  bridge  lower  down  the  river,  and  its 
suffix  north  from  another  built  to  supersede  it  about  half  a mile  to  the  north. 
In  the  neighbourhood  Ethelfleda  raised  a fortress.  Robert  de  Belesme, 
last  Norman  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  erected  another  upon  the  top  of  the  cliff 
described,  and  fortified  the  town  with  walls.  The  Earl  rebelling  against 
Hen.  I.,  Bridgnorth  was  besieged  by  that  monarch,  and  after  a gallant 
defence  surrendered  to  him.  Robert  was  outlawed  and  Bridgnorth  given 
to  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  who  in  turn  rebelled  against  Hen.  II.,  who  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  and  nearly  demolished  it.  During  this  siege  an  archer 
of  the  garrison  aimed  at  the  King  an  arrow,  when  Hubert  de  S.  Clare 
advanced  and  received  it  in  his  breast.  The  town  was  taken,  1216,  by 
Simon  de  Montfort.  Here,  later,  the  unhappy  Ed.  II.  found  a harbour 
until  discovered,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  to  Kenilworth. 
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The  seal  illustrated  is  that  of  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Liberty,  the  original 
matrix  of  which  was  discovered  amongst  some  old  iron  about  a century 
ago.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from  24th  Hen.  VI.  The  design  comprises, 
within  a field  engrailed  around  the  edge,  an  embattled  castle,  with  a 
circular  tower  on  either  side  and  a turret,  having  a dome  of  pyramidical 
form,  rising  from  the  battlements  in  the  centre,  standing  upon  a rocky  and 
foliated  eminence.  In  the  round-headed  doorway  a portcullis  is  depicted 
half  shut  down,  and  in  the  field,  on  either  side  of  the  domed  turret,  is 
an  escutcheon,  one  displaying  the  royal  arms,  quarterly , first  and  fourth , 
Modern  France , second  and  thirdy  England , and  the  other  a cross. 

SIGILLUM  . OFFICIJ  . BALLIUOR  . LIBERTATIS  . VILLE 

DE  . BRUGES. 

The  castle  is  designed  for  that  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  which  was  finally 
demolished  during  the  Parliamentary  War.  The  rocky  mount  indicates 
its  situation  upon  the  summit  of  a cliff,  and  the  foliage  the  wooded 
character  of  the  rock  itself.  The  cross  alludes  to  the  national  patron, 
and  the  royal  arms  are  supposed  to  directly  refer  to  Hen.  VI.,  from  whom 
the  burgesses  received  a charter  ; of  the  castle  the  chief  relic  is  a square 
tower  which  overlooks  the  town.  The  seal  is  a pleasing  and  satisfactory 
contribution  to  objects  of  the  kind  which  owe  nothing  to  Gothic  influence 
or  treatment,  and  all  to  military  architecture  and  heraldry.  Engraved  in 
excellent  relief,  the  design  is  well  considered,  whilst  composition  and 
execution  are  both  of  an  excellent  order.  Although  in  its  elaboration 
strongly  differentiated  from  seals  of  the  kind  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
this  possesses  in  no  small  measure  that  vigour  and  solidity  which  went  to 
distinguish  it. 


BRIDGWATER,  in  the  County  of  Somerset. 

A very  ancient  town  and  river-port,  located  on 
the  border  of  a plain  which  lies  between  the  yy  , 
Mendip  and  Quantock  Hills,  and  divided  by  the 
Parret  into  two  parts,  linked  by  a bridge.  Bridg- 
water existed  in  Saxon  times.  The  manor,  then 
called  Brugie , was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Walter  de  Douai,  a Norman 
baron,  and  called  in  consequence  Brugge  Walter — Walter’s  burgh,  or 
borough — of  which  its  present  name  is  an  obvious  corruption.  In  the 
reign  of  Hen.  II.  it  was  granted  to  William  de  Briwere,  who  erected  a 
castle  here,  which  was  both  a magnificent  baronial  residence  and  an  almost 
impregnable  fortress,  founded  an  Augustinian  hospital,  and  commenced 
the  construction  of  a harbour  and  a stone  bridge  over  the  river.  His  son 
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William  founded  a house  for  Greyfriars.  During  their  revolt  against 
Hen.  III.  the  barons  took  possession  of  Bridgwater.  Sir  Thomas  Trivet, 
one  of  the  King’s  justiciars,  temp . Ed.  I.,  completed  the  haven  and  bridge. 

The  design  of  the  seal  of  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and  Burgesses  illus- 
trated here  was  derived  from  an  example  dating  from  the  time  of  William 
de  Briwere.  It  comprises,  within  a cabled  bordering,  a stern  and  heavy- 
looking Norman  castle  of  three  stories,  all  masoned  and  embattled, 
standing  between  two  round  towers,  each  domed  and  surmounted  by  a 
ball,  upon  a Gothic  bridge,  consisting  of  five  pointed  arches,  under  which 
the  river  flows.  In  the  grand  entrance  is  a portcullis,  half  lowered,  and 
the  head  of  the  castellan,  whilst  in  the  field  on  the  right  occurs  a fleur- 
de-lis , and  on  the  left  a star . 

SIGILLUM.  MAIORIS.  BALLIUOR.  ET  BVRGENC’  WILLE. 

DE  BRIGEWATER. 

Bridgwater  Castle,  of  which  the  seal  doubtless  gives  a fairly  accurate 
presentment,  stood  north  of  the  bridge,  upon  the  site  of  King  Square, 
which  was  once  the  bailey.  Only  the  water-gate  and  some  fragments  of 
wall  remain.  During  the  Parliamentary  War  it  suffered  severely,  and 
was  demolished  1645.  The  ancient  stone  bridge  has  long  been  super- 
seded by  another  of  iron.  Like  the  seal  immediately  noticed,  in  this  is 
also  manifest,  even  to  a greater  degree,  that  strength  and  boldness  which 
distinguished  thirteenth-century  work  ; but  here  the  line  is  more  erring 
than  in  the  case  indicated.  Obviously  the  work  of  a less  skilful  hand,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  a strong  title  to  artistic  esteem. 


BRISTOL,  in  the  Counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset. 

The  capital  of  the  West  of  England,  for  centuries 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  now  one  of 
the  principal  resorts  of  the  mercantile  marine.  cent 
Bristol  lies  in  a valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Avon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Frome,  and 
has  long  been  renowned  for  its  trade  and  adventure.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  conducted  an  extensive  traffic  in  English  slaves,  which  the 
Conqueror  suppressed.  It  was  described  as  “ a wealthy  city  full  of  ships 
from  Ireland  and  Norway  and  every  part  of  Europe  ” in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  II.  In  the  time  of  Hen.  III.  it  had  a considerable  market  for 
leather  and  hides,  and  was  made  a staple  town  for  wool  in  the  reign  of 
Ed.  III.  For  a long  period  it  enjoyed  an  exclusive  traffic  with  the  West 
Indies.  Bristol  was  styled  Caer  Brito  by  the  Britons  and  Brito  stow  by 
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the  Saxons.  Harold  sailed  hence  for  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  when 
his  sons  assailed  the  city  in  opposition  to  the  Conqueror,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  inhabitants.  On  espousing  the  conspiracy  against  Rufus, 
Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutance,  gathered  his  partisans  here,  erected  a 
castle,  and  strengthened  the  city  with  walls.  During  the  strife  between 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  seized  Bristol  on 
behalf  of  the  empress,  and  rebuilt  the  castle,  in  which  K.  Stephen  was 
confined  until  exchanged  for  the  Earl.  Here  Henry  de  Willington  and 
Harry  de  Mumford  were  executed  during  the  dissensions  between  Ed.  II. 
and  the  barons.  From  this  port  Rich.  II.,  1399,  embarked  for  Ireland, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  obtained  a surrender  of  the 
city,  and  decreed  the  execution  of  the  governor,  Scroop,  Green,  and 
Bushy.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Bristol  adopted  the  Lancastrian 
cause,  and,  1471,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  other  nobles  gathered  their 
forces  here  and  received  great  assistance  from  the  citizens. 

The  original  common  seal  of  the  city,  which  is  first  selected  for 
reproduction  here,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  contrivance  of  two  parts, 
and  ranks  among  the  more  curious  of  borough  seals.  The  obverse 
conveys  upon  waves  a minutely  detailed  representation  of  Bristol  Castle. 
This  conveys  a masoned  and  embattled  structure,  with  exterior  bailey, 
circular-headed  windows  and  doorway  and  great  gate.  On  the  right 
stands  a lofty  tower,  on  the  left  another  of  smaller  proportions,  and  at 
each  side  a smaller  still,  whilst  in  the  second  tower  is  seen  a watchman, 
half-length,  to  the  right,  sounding  a long  horn. 

SIGILLVM.  COMMVNE.  BVRGENSIUM.  BRISTOLLIE. 
Bristol  Castle,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  West  of  England,  was 
destroyed  by  the  order  of  Cromwell.  The  waves  over  which  it  is  here 
placed  allude  to  its  original  site,  which  covered  about  an  acre,  between 
the  Avon  and  the  Frome,  upon  the  isthmus  which  dominated  the 
entrance  to  the  old  town.  The  highest  tower  depicted  is  considered  to 
represent  the  keep,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side  the  warden’s  tower. 
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It  is  the  reverse  of  the  seal  in  which  interest 
chiefly  centres.  For  a long  time  its  device — the 
progenitor  of  all  subsequent  seals  of  the  city  and 
the  genesis  of  its  armorial  bearings — was  held  to 
commemorate  a story  not  altogether  creditable  to 
the  citizens  ; but,  unfortunately  for  the  romantic  side  of  seal  engraving, 
this  story  has  been  discredited,  and  the  designer’s  intentions  have  been 
erroneously  interpreted.  Upon  the  right-hand  side,  the  design  comprises 
a galley,  with  a single  mast  and  set  mainsail,  steered  over  the  water  by  a 
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sailor,  who  operates  a rudder  or  sweep  over  the  side,  towards  the  circular- 
headed archway,  which  has  a crenellated  battlement,  of  a building  only 
the  corner  of  which  is  visible,  on  the  left-hand  side.  On  the  summit  of 
this  structure  are  seen  the  head  and  arm  of  a watchman,  or  warden,  who 
beckons,  or  indicates  the  entrance  of  the  port  to  the  mariner  in  the  ship. 
On  the  beach,  to  the  left,  a large  conger  eel  is  shewn,  and  in  two  rhyming 
hexameter  verses  in  dog  Latin  occurs  the  circumscription  : — 

SECRETI  CLAVIS  SV  PORT  NAVITA  NAVIS 
PORTA  CVSTODIT  PORT  VIGIL  INDICE-PDIT 

which  has  been  interpreted,  “I  am  the  key  of  the  secret  port.  The  pilot 
steers  the  helm  of  the  ship.  The  warden  points  out  the  port  with  his 
forefinger.”  As  already  indicated,  the  position  of  the  castle  was  such 
that  it  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  town.  It  had  a secret 
port  through  which  vessels  of  considerable  build  passed  easily  right  into 
its  area,  the  Avon  being  thus  made  to  communicate  with  the  ditch,  and 
the  archway  towards  which  the  ship  is  being  guided  is  considered  to 
represent  this  secret  harbour.  The  traditional  story  connected  with  this 
section  of  the  seal  is  to  the  effect  that  one  day,  in  the  time  of  Ed.  I.,  a 
large  and  richly  furnished  ship  was  observed  hovering  in  distress  about 
the  Avon’s  mouth.  This  naturally  incited  the  curiosity  of  certain  Bristol 
mariners  who  were  out  in  boats  ; they  hailed  the  vessel,  and  under  a 
promise  of  safety  decoyed  it  into  their  mysterious  harbour.  The  ship 
proved  to  have  on  board  Amaury  de  Montfort  and  his  sister  Eleanor 
(daughter  of  Simon,  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester),  whom  he  had  fetched 
from  France  to  give  in  marriage  to  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales.  False 
to  their  pledge,  the  sailors  surrendered  the  lady,  with  her  dowry  and  other 
riches,  to  Ed.  I.,  said  to  have  been  then,  1275,  at  Bristol  Castle.  Edward 
behaved  very  courteously  to  the  lady,  but,  it  is  related,  treated  the  sailors 
of  her  ship  with  such  barbarity  that  Llewellyn  in  consequence  rose  in 
rebellion.  It  is  this  legendary  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  Bristol  which  the  reverse  was  held  to  perpetuate.  The  story,  however, 
rather  falls  foul  of  actual  history.  Although  there  is  evidence  that 
Eleanor  de  Montfort,  who  married  Llewellyn  1278,  was  at  a time  pre- 
vious in  the  power  of  Ed.  I.,  the  King  was  not  in  Bristol  1275.  In  the 
next  year  he  was,  but  at  that  time  Llewellyn  was  already  at  war  with  him, 
not  because  of  the  seizure  of  his  bride,  but  because  he  followed  up  his 
refusal  to  do  homage  to  the  King  of  England  with  open  hostilities.  Be 
the  story  true  or  false,  the  important  difference  made  in  the  same  design 
upon  the  seal  next  described  gives  the  strongest  testimony  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  convey  it  upon  the  reverse.  The  design  was  simply  selected 
as  a natural  and  appropriate  device  for  the  seal  of  a fortified  seaport,  and 
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the  circumscription  is  merely  an  explanation  of  the  same  and  of  general 
application.  Clavis  is  a place  closed  by  a key,  hence  key , or  quay,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  here  probably  employed.  As  regards  the  seal  itself,  it 
not  only  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  its  order, 
but  one  of  the  more  consummate  artistic  productions  of  medieval  times. 
Accepting  as  normal,  in  view  of  its  period,  the  high  qualities  of  the 
obverse,  in  that  view  we  study  in  wonderment  the  great  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  second  part.  That  the  art  of  seal  representation  excelled  at 
so  early  a time  comes  almost  as  a revelation.  Highly  ornamental,  both 
parts  yet  reveal  in  design,  and  these  most  amply,  purity,  simplicity,  and 
vigour,  and  in  their  engraving  an  extremely  refined  skill.  The  castle  is 
depicted  with  extraordinary  power,  whilst  the  graceful  lines  of  the  little 
galley,  the  curve  of  the  sail,  the  proportions,  features,  and  questioning 
attitude  of  the  mariner — all  tense  with  animation  and  life — -evoke  our 
highest  admiration. 
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The  first  seal  of  the  Mayoralty  also  displays  a 
view  of  Bristol  Castle,  with  its  secret  harbour 
and  a ship,  but  in  this  case  the  vessel  carries  a 
banner  displaying  the  three  lions  passant  of  England, 
and  sails  out  of  instead  of  into  the  port;  and  the 
second  seal  of  the  Mayoralty,  a richly  beautiful  little  instance  which 
forms  the  second  subject  of  illustration  here,  reveals  the  same  subject 
with  a further  difference.  It  exhibits  on  the  left  an  elevation  of  the 
castle,  comprising  two  tiers  of  embattled  masonry  and  a keep.  On  one 
of  the  corner  towers  the  half-length  figure  of  a watchman  blowing  a 
trumpet  is  discerned,  and  on  a second  turret  another  who  also  blows  a 
trumpet.  On  the  battlements  is  a flag  upon  which  a fleur-de-lis  is 
blazoned.  The  secret  quay  is  open,  and  out  from  behind  the  castle  the 
forecastle  of  a ship,  with  a square  banner-flag  charged  with  the  royal 
arms  of  England — quarterly , first  and  fourth , ancient  France , and  second  and 
third , England — planted  upon  it,  is  observed  sailing.  In  the  field  is  the 
initial  letter  B. 

SIGILLh  MAIORITATIS.  VILLE.  BRISTOLLIE. 


This  seal  wholly  dissipates  the  tradition  that  the  device  it  bears  com- 
memorates the  hypothetical  seizure  of  Eleanor  de  Montfort.  If  it  was 
this  event  the  designer  attempted  to  convey,  obviously  he  would  not 
have  divested  the  subject  of  all  chance  of  correct  identification  by  making 
the  ship  of  Amaury  de  Montfort  a king’s  vessel  flying  the  royal  standard, 
and  departing  from  instead  of  entering  the  secret  quay.*  Artistically, 


* Journ . Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  180-3. 
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the  seal  itself  is  in  every  respect  delightful.  It  may  well  be  esteemed  a 
little  jewel  amongst  objects  of  its  kind.  For  its  size  it  displays, 
moreover,  qualities  of  a high  order.  Replete  to  fulness  with  detail, 
every  item  is  finely  presented,  whilst  the  composition  of  the  whole  is  as 
happy  as  its  invention. 


CAMBRIDGE,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge. 
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The  county  town,  and  seat  of  a renowned 
University  which  stands  upon  the  Cam.  In  the 
magnificent  buildings  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity lie  the  chief  of  its  attractions.  It  was  called 
by  the  Saxons  Grantanbrycge , Granta-bricge,  or 
Grante-brige — the  bridge  over  the  Grantay  the  original  name  of  the 
river — and  by  the  substitution  of  cognate  letters,  this  after  the  Conquest 
became  changed  to  Cantebrige , of  which  its  present  name  is  an  adaptation. 
Although  the  authentic  history  of  the  University  cannot  be  traced  beyond 
the  twelfth,  in  all  likelihood  Cambridge  was  a seat  of  learning  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century.  The  town  was  destroyed,  871,  by  the  Danes, 
who  made  it  one  of  their  chief  stations,  and  when  they  submitted  to  him 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Elder.  Here  the  Conqueror  built  a castle. 
In  1088  Cambridge  was  devastated  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy.  A 
century  later  a fire  destroyed  a church  and  injured  several  others.  In 
1215  the  town  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  the  barons  who,  after  the  death 
of  K.  John,  held  a council  in  it  with  Lewis  the  Dauphin.  When  the 
islanders  of  Ely  rose  in  rebellion  against  Hen.  III.  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  town  which  he  began  to  fortify  ; but  being  suddenly 
called  away  he  left  it  undefended,  whereon  it  was  invaded  and  despoiled 
by  the  rebels.  Another  disastrous  conflagration  occurred  1294. 

The  design  of  the  first  common  seal,  that  shewn  here,  comprises  a 
shield  of  arms,  quarterly  ^ first  and  fourth^  modern  France , and  second  and  thirds 
England , supported  by  two  kneeling  angels,  above  a bridge  of  four 
complete  and  two  incomplete  embattled  arches,  below  which  the  river 
flows. 


S’.  COMMUNITATIS.  VILLE.  CANTEBRIGE. 

The  place  of  the  old  stone  bridge  here  depicted  has  long  been  taken  by 
an  iron  structure.  The  condition  of  the  impression  of  this  seal  is  im- 
perfect, but  not  so  much  that  a coarseness  of  treatment  and  rather  in- 
harmonious design  cannot  be  discerned.  All  the  same,  the  subject 
extends  the  variety  in  this  respect,  and  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
it  is  acceptable. 


CANTERBURY 
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CANTERBURY,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

The  capital  of  the  county,  and  the  chair  of  the 
southern  archiepiscopate  ; a place  of  British  origin, 
an  imperial  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  Saxon 
sovereigns  of  Kent,  an  ancient  fief  of  the  Church, 
and  the  objective  of  a pilgrimage  immortalised  by 
Chaucer.  It  is  situated  in  a valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  upon  the  Stour. 
Canterbury — literally,  the  “ Kentish  walled  town  ” — was  denominated  by 
the  Britons  Durwhern — “ the  swift  stream  ” — by  the  Romans  Durovernum , 
its  Latinised  form,  and  by  the  Saxons  Cantuaria , and  obtained  the  affix 
of  ben  by  reason  of  its  fortifications.  It  is  considered  to  have  possessed 
Druidical  eminence  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Britons  to  have  been  a town  of  some  consequence.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  one  of  their  principal  cities,  and  from  the  rise  of  the  Heptarchy 
formed  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  S.  Augustine,  with  his 
forty  monks,  arrived  here  597,  and  soon  after  K.  Ethelbert  and  ten 
thousand  people  of  Kent  were  baptised.  Augustine  made  Canterbury 
the  seat  of  his  metropolitan  see,  a distinction  it  has  held  for  nearly 
fourteen  centuries,  during  ten  of  which  the  annals  of  the  archiepiscopate 
are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  nation.  Ethelbert  assigned  his  palace 
to  S.  Augustine,  who  converted  it  into  a priory,  named  Christ  Church. 
This  priory,  one  of  the  two  great  conventual  foundations  of  the  city, 
became  vast  alike  in  its  grandeur,  wealth,  and  influence,  and  was 
attached  to  the  mother  Church  of  England  until  the  Dissolution  ; the 
other  institution,  also  founded  by  Augustine,  was  the  abbey  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  which  almost  rivalled  the  priory  in  riches,  power,  and  renown. 
Canterbury  was,  geographically  and  otherwise,  much  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Danes.  In  851  they  devastated  it  with  fire  and  sword  ; 
in  1009  it  only  avoided  destruction  by  the  payment  of  a heavy  fine  ; 
and  two  years  subsequently  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants 
slaughtered.  K.  Cnut  contributed  largely  to  its  restoration  ; he  placed 
his  crown  upon  the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  granted  the  monks  the 
revenues  of  Sandwich  port,  and  from  this  point  the  city  prospered.  At 
the  Conquest  it  is  said  to  have  surpassed  London  in  splendour  and 
extent.  In  the  Domesday  it  is  described  under  the  title  Civitas  Cantauri<e 
as  a populous  city,  and  as  having  a castle.  This,  as  no  previous  reference 
was  made  to  it,  is  considered  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Conqueror. 
In  1080  the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire,  whereupon  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  rebuilt  it  in  increased  magnificence.  He  also  restored  the 
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conventual  buildings,  erected  a palace,  and  established  other  religious 
foundations  within  the  city,  which,  1 1 6 1,  was  almost  consumed  by  fire. 
At  various  times  subsequently  it  also  suffered  greatly  in  a similar 
fashion.  Hen.  I.,  1129,  held  his  court  at  Canterbury,  and  sixty  years 
afterwards  Rich.  I.  received  the  homage  of  the  Scottish  King  in  the  city. 
Here  Ed.  I.  solemnised  his  nuptials  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  1347 
a famous  tournament  was  held.  In  1376  the  Black  Prince  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  cathedral,  and  1413,  Hen.  IV.  as  well.  An  insurrection 
occurred  here  1449,  the  ringleader  of  which  was  executed,  and  twenty 
years  later  Ed.  IV.  decreed  the  execution  of  the  Mayor  for  favouring  the 
“bastard  of  Fauconbridge.”  Hen.  VIII.,  1520,  brought  Ch.  V.  of  Spain 
in  great  state  to  the  city.  So  closely  were  its  interests  bound  up  with 
those  of  its  ecclesiastical  establishments,  that  upon  their  dissolution  its 
prosperity  entered  upon  a material  decline. 

The  example  first  reproduced  in  this  place  is  the  original  common 
seal  of  the  city.  It  dates  from  1318,  and  is  of  two  parts.  The  scheme 
of  the  obverse  comprises  a cusped  Gothic  rosette  of  eight  points  (with  a 
cinquefoil  in  each  of  the  five  uppermost  cusps,  a lion  in  each  spandrel, 
and  a field  diapered  lozengy,  with  a tiny  quatrefoil  in  every  interstice), 
containing  a representation  of  a castle,  consisting  mainly  of  three 
towers  each  of  two  stories  and  windowed,  with  an  inclined  causeway 
leading  from  it.  Below,  in  the  lowest  cusp,  is  a shield  of  arms,  three 
lions  passant  guardant. 

ISTVD.  EST.  SIGILLVM.  COMMVNE.  CIVIVM. 
CIVITATIS.  CANTVARIE. 

Canterbury  Castle  stood  near  the  Dane  John,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city.  All  that  now  remains  is  the  Norman  keep,  which  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Rochester.  It  had  a bailey  of  four  acres,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a moat  and  a wall  which  was  almost  entirely  removed  1791.  Hubert 
de  Burgh  was  governor  in  the  time  of  Hen.  III.,  in  whose  reign  it  was 
surrendered  to  Lewis,  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Until  the  reign  of 
James  I.  it  continued  with  the  crown,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a royal 
fortress  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  lions  in  the  spandrels  and  the  shield 
in  the  base. 


The  reverse  commemorates  an  incident  which 
must  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
nation  no  less  than  in  those  of  the  city — the 
murder  of  Archbishop  a Becket.  It  displays,  in 
the  first  place,  within  a beaded  bordure,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  front  of  which  is 
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sectioned  into  one  large  and  two  small  side  niches.  The  central  niche, 
which  has  an  ogee  arch,  contains  a representation  of  the  martyrdom  of 
S.  Thomas,  and  each  of  the  lesser  niches  a full-length  figure  of  a king 
with  crown  and  sceptre.  Below  the  facade,  under  a carved  Gothic 
arcading  the  central  arch  of  which  is  ogee-shaped,  is  the  half-length 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  blessing  with  His  right  hand  and  supporting  an 
orb  in  His  left  ; over  the  roof  on  the  dexter  side  is  a cinquefoil,  and  on 
the  sinister  side  a crescent.  The  remainder  of  the  field  is  hatched  ; the 
whole  design  is  circumscribed  by  a legend  in  two  rhyming  hexameter 
verses  : — 

ICTIBVS.  INMENS.  THOMAS.  QVI.  CORRVIT.  ENS 
TVTOR.  AB.  OFFENS.  VRBIS.  SIT.  CANTVRIENS. 

and  on  the  rim  of  the  seal,  in  two  more  verses  of  the  same  character, 
appears  the  following  : — 

ANNO.  MILLENO.  XPI.  DECAS.  OCTO.  TRICENO. 
REGIS.  Z.  VNDENO.  FIT.  HOC.  EDWARDI.  S.  . MENO 

Canterbury  Cathedral  is  a beautiful  and  splendid  pile,  exhibiting  every 
successive  style  from  Early  Norman  to  Latest  Gothic.  It  is  justly  cele- 
brated and  conspicuous  for  richness  of  decoration  and  accuracy  of  detail 
no  less  than  for  justness  of  proportion.  After  the  Conquest  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  as  already  observed,  and  enriched  and  extended 
by  several  of  his  successors.  It  is  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  which 
explains  the  occurrence  of  the  half-length  figure  in  the  base.  The  details 
of  the  murder  of  a Becket  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation 
here.  His  canonisation  tended  greatly  to  enrich  both  the  city  and  the 
church.  Upon  his  shrine,  which  became  the  objective  of  the  famous 
Canterbury  Pilgrimage,  the  devout  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  laid 
gifts  of  incalculable  value.  Four  years  after  his  murder  the  remorse- 
stricken  Hen.  II.  prostrated  himself  before  the  martyr’s  tomb  and  caused 
himself  to  be  publicly  scourged.  The  jubilee  of  S.  Thomas  was  cele- 
brated every  fifty  years,  and  this  solemnity  attracted  a great  influx  of 
wealth  into  the  city,  the  trade  of  which  was  largely  due  to  the  number  of 
pilgrims  it  received.  The  dissolution  of  Christchurch  Priory  was 
brought  about  gradually,  and  ultimately  the  festivals  were  abolished  ; the 
costly  shrine  of  the  martyr  was  shorn  of  its  embellishments,  and  his 
bones  burnt  to  ashes  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  One  of  the  regal 
figures  upon  the  seal,  we  may  safely  assume,  was  designed  for  Hen.  II., 
who  was  not  only  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
a Becket,  but  granted  the  citizens  an  important  charter  and  enlarged  the 
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liberties  of  the  castle.  The  other  is,  perhaps,  intended  for  Cnut,  who 
helped  to  restore  the  city,  or  more  probably  for  K.  Ethelbert,  who  en- 
dowed the  church  so  magnificently.  This  beautiful  seal  may  well  be 
regarded  not  only  as  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  and  century,  but  also 
as  one  of  the  richest  examples  extant.  It  is  eloquently  illustrative  of 
the  high  degree  of  skill  and  beauty  to  which  the  art  involved  in  its 
production  attained.  Although  lacking  certain  qualities  which  distin- 
guished seal  art  of  the  previous  century — an  absence  attributable  to  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Gothic  architecture,  as  much  as  to  the 
limitations  of  the  engraver  who  but  reproduced  with  fidelity  the  phase  it 
had  reached  in  his  time — it  is  in  every  sense  a magnificent  and  valuable 
piece  of  Gothic  art  ; whilst  the  execution  of  the  seal  is  not  altogether 
beyond  criticism,  in  the  design  and  composition  of  neither  part  can  fault 
be  discovered.  That  which  distinguishes  the  obverse  is  peculiarly  happy 
and  graceful.  The  rosette  is  carefully  drawn  and  detailed,  the  castle 
depicted  with  minute  elaboration,  whilst  the  minor  ornament  is  selected 
and  disposed  with  taste  and  discretion.  It  is  the  reverse,  however,  with 
its  animated  subject  and  numerous  figures,  which  reveals  the  most  skilful 
artistry.  Here,  although  the  figures  incline  to  stiffness,  the  scene,  as  a 
whole,  manifests  life  and  action,  whilst  the  kings  at  the  sides  are  nicely 
proportioned  and  drawn. 


The  second  subject  illustrated  here  is  the  seal  of 
the  Mayor,  which  was  originally  employed  by  xiVth 
the  Bailiffs.  When  these  were  superseded  by  a 
Mayor  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.,  the  word 
Ballivorum  was  removed,  and  Maioris  inserted 
in  its  place.  It  displays  a triple-towered  castle,  intended  to  represent 
that  of  the  city  already  referred  to,  masoned  and  embattled,  and  with 
a small  tower  at  each  side,  within  a trefoil,  with  a lion  of  England  in 
each  spandrel. 

SIGILLVM.  MAIORIS.  CIVITATIS.  CANTVARIE 

That  this  was  executed  by  the  artist  responsible  for  the  common  seal 
described  certain  points  of  resemblance  in  design  and  treatment  suggest. 
By  comparison  with  the  obverse  it  suffers  in  both  respects,  but  neverthe- 
less has  several  features  to  commend  it. 
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COLCHESTER,  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

The  largest  town  in  the  county,  and  by  reason 

t^T  \ TPT?  o J * v 

0f  jts  British  and  Roman  associations  and  traces 
XXXVIII.  of  imperial  occupation,  one  of  the  highest  interest 
Seal  75.  also.  ^ stands  upon  the  top  and  acclivities  of 

an  eminence  ascending  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Colne.  Colchester  derived  its  name  from  Colonia , a part  of  the 
title,  Colonia  Victricensis , bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
Prior  to  the  Roman  invasion  it  was  a place  of  importance,  and  afterwards 
Cymbeline,  K.  of  the  Trinobantes,  moved  his  capital  from  Verulamium  to 
Camulodunum  (as  Colchester  was  originally  styled  by  the  Romans),  where 
he  reigned  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Rome.  A few  years  subsequent 
to  his  death,  Claudius  defeated  the  Britons  at  Camulodunum,  and  here 
founded  the  first  Roman  colony,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  indicated, 
in  Britain.  After  Claudius  had  reduced  the  adjacent  country  to  the  level 
of  a Roman  province  the  Iceni  arose  ; led  by  their  magnificent  Queen, 
Boadicea,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  Colonia  Victricensis,  but  after  her 
defeat  the  Roman  power  was  restored,  and  until  the  Romans  finally 
departed,  it  continued  one  of  their  chief  stations.  The  Saxons  changed 
its  name  to  Colne-ceaster , and  maintained  its  importance  for  a considerable 
time  ; later  the  Danes  made  it  one  of  their  chief  locations,  but  Edward 
the  Elder  took  the  town  by  storm,  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  repeopled 
with  West  Saxons.  At  the  Conquest  Colchester  was  again  a considerable 
town.  In  the  reign  of  Rufus,  Eudo,  High  Steward  of  the  Conqueror, 
raised  a fortress  within  it  and  founded  an  abbey.  The  castle  was 
bestowed  by  the  Empress  Maud  upon  the  first  De  Vere.  Hen.  II., 
1157,  held  his  court  here,  and  Rich.  I.  vested  the  rights  of  the  famous 
oyster  fishery  of  the  Colne  in  the  burgesses  exclusively.  The  castle  held 
out  for  K.  John,  1215  ; in  the  following  year  it  was  seized  by  Lewis, 
but  the  barons  having  submitted  to  Hen.  III.,  it  was  taken  from  that 
prince.  Colchester  furnished  5 ships  and  170  mariners  towards  the 
armament  for  Calais. 

The  common  seal  illustrated  here,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  town, 
perpetuates  a pious  boast  of  the  inhabitants  which  anciently  they  were 
sincere  in  making.  It  is  of  two  parts,  and  finds  its  prototype  in  an 
earlier  borough  seal  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  obverse 
presents  a Perpendicular  facade  of  three  divisions,  with  a pinnacled  and 
crocketed  penthouse  on  either  side.  In  the  central  division,  which  is 
wider  and  taller  than  the  others,  S.  Helena,  crowned  and  embracing 
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a long  cross,  sits  enthroned  under  an  elaborate  canopy.  Above,  in 
a small  canopied  niche,  is  the  half-length  figure  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the 
base,  beneath  a flat  archway  and  between  two  ravens,  a shield  displaying 
the  arms  of  the  town,  a cross  raguly  between  three  crown j,  the  one  in  base 
enfiling  the  cross . In  the  dexter  division,  which  is  also  heavily  canopied 
and  surmounted  by  a turret  of  two  stories,  stands,  within  a balcony, 
an  angel,  with  expanded  wings,  holding  a shield  displaying  the  cross  of 
S.  George  before  him ; in  the  sinister  division,  which  exactly  corresponds, 
stands  a similar  angel,  holding  before  him  an  escutcheon  exhibiting  the 
arms  of  England,  quarterly^  first  and  fourth , modern  France , second  and  thira , 
England.  Round  the  inner  rim  of  the  field  runs  a chain  of  dog-tooth 
ornament,  repeated  outside. 

SIGILLU.  COMMUNE.  BALLIUORU.  Z.  COMMUNITATIS. 
VILLE.  DOMINI.  REGIS.  COLCESTRIE. 

S.  Helena,  the  Empress,  “ whom  the  cross  made  famous,”  the  patron 
saint  of  Colchester,  and  her  illustrious  son,  Constantine  the  Great,  are 
reputed  to  be  natives.  She  is  considered  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  a British  sovereign,  by  name  King  Coel — famed  in  popular  song  as 
c<  Old  King  Cole  ” — from  whom,  if  we  accept  local  tradition,  Colchester 
derives  its  name.  In  spite  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  certain 
British  sovereigns  are  reputed  to  have  exercised  a measure  of  authority 
over  their  people,  who  regarded  the  city  of  Cymbeline  as  the  seat  of 
their  native  monarch.  The  story  of  King  Coel  of  Colchester,  scouted 
by  historians,  is  variously  related  in  early  MSS.,  and  to  the  effect  that 
one  Coel  Godebog , otherwise  Coel  the  Free-liver , or  Coel  Goodfellow , having 
slain  a King  of  Britain,  was,  in  consideration  of  his  submission  to  the 
Roman  general,  Constantius — afterwards  Emperor  Constantius  I. — per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Britain.  Afterwards  he  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  Colchester,  where  his  daughter,  a lady  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  was  born,  and  to  have  given  her  in  marriage  to  Constantius, 
Constantine  being  born  to  them  here  in  due  time.  But  although  it  is 
certain  S.  Helena  was  a British  princess,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Constantius  was  in  Britain  before  Constantine  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  The  cross  upon  the  seal  embraced  by  S.  Helena  (as  well  as 
the  cross  raguly  in  the  arms)  alludes  to  her  finding  of  the  True  Cross. 
According  to  legend,  having  embraced  Christianity  late  in  life,  and  being 
seized  by  a desire  to  discover  the  cross  upon  which  Christ  had  been 
crucified,  she  made  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  after  considerable 
search  found  three  crosses  buried  upon  Calvary.  In  order  to  identify 
the  True  Cross  the  three  were  successively  applied  to  a woman  stricken 
with  a fatal  disease,  and  when  the  third  touched  her  the  diseased  woman 
arose  perfectly  cured.  To  receive  the  precious  relic,  S.  Helena  erected 
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a magnificent  church.  A chapel  in  her  honour  was  early  erected  in 
Colchester,  which  Eudo  rebuilt.  The  raven,  often  erroneously  defined 
as  a lion,  which  appears  on  either  side  of  the  town  arms,  is  the  emblem 
of  the  port,  and  first  occurs  on  the  Norman  seal  of  the  Portreeve  of 
Colchester.  Originally  this  bird  was  perhaps  intended  for  the  Danish 
raven,  or  more  probably  for  the  imperial  eagle. 


XVth 

cent. 


The  reverse  conveys  an  elaborately  detailed 
PLATE  representation  of  a castle  or  castellated  town. 

XXXVIII.  The  scheme  comprises  a battlemented  wall, 

Seal  76.  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers  each  having  a conical 
roof,  with  a gateway,  shewn  open  with  raised 
portcullis,  protected  by  two  turrets  which  rise  a little  above  the  battle- 
ments, and  surrounded  by  a moat  crossed  by  a bridge  connected  with 
a flight  of  steps  this  side  of  the  water,  in  the  base.  Within  the 
wall  stands  a high  building,  before  the  entrance  of  which  is  a square 
tower  with  another  gateway  and  portcullis,  and  other  towers  and  edifices, 
and  behind  runs  the  back  of  the  wall.  On  each  side  a raven  stands 
rather  ominously,  and  in  the  field  occur  two  branches  of  flowers.  A 
chain  of  dog-tooth  ornament  encircles  the  entire  design  and  is  repeated 
outside  the  inscription,  which  recites  : — 

INTRAUIT.  IHC.  INI.  QUODDAM.  CASTELLUM.  ET. 
MULIER.  QUEDAM.  EXCEPIT.  ILLUM.  Luc.  x.  38. 


This  design  was  probably  intended  as  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  town. 
The  high  building  doubtless  represents  the  castle,  a Norman  building 
constructed  in  part  of  Roman  materials,  and  the  lofty  tower  before  it  the 
keep.  This  is  double  the  size  of  the  White  Tower  of  London,  twelve 
feet  thick,  and  the  largest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Of  the 
walls  which  environed  the  town  some  detached  portions  remain.  They 
date  from  the  imperial  occupation,  and  Rich.  II.  is  said  to  have  exempted 
the  citizens  from  sending  representatives  to  three  Parliaments  in  con- 
sideration of  their  repairing  the  same.  Entrance  was  effected  by  four 
principal  gates  and  three  posterns.  This  seal  is  one  of  the  most  artistic 
of  its  kind.  Essentially  Gothic  in  conception  and  treatment,  it  is  tense 
with  all  that  splendour  which  distinguished  architecture  of  this  order 
in  its  last  phase.  Whilst  yielding  in  delicacy  of  execution,  purity,  ex- 
cellence of  relief,  and  even  in  beauty  to  certain  examples  of  the  thirteenth 
century — epochal  points  of  difference — in  richness  and  magnificence  the 
design  of  the  obverse  is  unexcelled.  The  figures  here,  although  fairly 
well  proportioned,  are,  however,  somewhat  grossly  carved  ; but  the 
architectural  screen,  with  its  minute  detail,  must  evoke  high  admiration. 
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It  is  drawn  with  care,  and  constitutes  a facade  of  singular  ornateness. 
The  design  of  the  reverse  is  widely  distinct  in  conception  and  treatment, 
but  its  qualities  are  also  such  as  to  call  for  considerable  artistic  apprecia- 
tion. As  regards  vigour  and  strength  and  grandeur  of  relief,  this  part 
closely  approximates  the  thirteenth  century. 


CONGLETON,  in  the  County  of  Cheshire. 

A place  of  considerable  antiquity,  undistin- 
• guished  by  any  historical  event  of  importance,  xVth 
which  stands  in  a beautiful  valley,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Dane.  In  Domesday  it  is  called 
Cogletone . Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 

1282,  obtained  for  it  a weekly  market,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century  gave  the  burgesses  a free  charter.  During  the  reign  of 
Hen.  VI.  an  inundation  occurred  which  wrought  much  damage,  and  in 
consequence  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
river.  Upon  its  banks  stood  the  King’s  mills,  and  subsequently  they  also 
procured  a grant  of  these. 

The  curious  seal  reproduced  here,  which  appears  to  be  a copy  of  an 
older,  presents  a rebus  upon  the  name  of  the  town  and  symbolises  its 
riparian  situation.  It  exhibits  within  a beaded  bordure,  the  inner  side 
of  which  is  partly  engrailed,  a tun>  or  barrel,  on  water,  between  two  conger 
eels,  and  below  a lion  of  England. 

SIGILLVM.  COMUNE.  VILLE.  DE.  CONGULTON. 

The  lion  apparently  refers  to  Hen.  VI.,  from  whose  reign  the  seal  would 
appear  to  date.  In  attempting  a pun  upon  the  name  of  the  town,  the 
designer  was  confronted  with  a strange  variety  of  symbols,  but  that  he 
disposed  them  harmoniously  will  be  conceded.  The  lion  and  fishes  are 
all  very  well  treated  from  a heraldic  standpoint,  whilst  the  execution  of 
the  seal  is  in  every  way  admirable.  Indeed,  the  artist  was  a better 
engraver  than  punster. 
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DORCHESTER,  in  the  County  of  Dorset. 

The  county  town,  Celtic  in  origin  and  Roman  in 
consequence,  with  but  few  events  in  its  medieval 
phase  to  furnish  the  historian.  It  is  pleasantly 
seated  amidst  extensive  downs,  well-watered  and 
fertile  lands,  and  sloping  hills,  and  stands  upon 
an  elevated  ground  which  rises  from  the  Frome.  Its  name — “ Camp 
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of  the  men  of  Dwrin  ” — is  derived  from  the  Durotriges — “ Dwellers 
beside  the  water,” — an  ancient  Celtic  tribe.  Afterwards  the  British 
Dwrinwyr  became  the  Durnovaria  of  the  imperial  conquerors  ; this  in  turn 
became  the  Saxon  Dornwaraceaster — the  castra  of  the  Dwrin  people — which 
ultimately  yielded  the  modern  Dorchester.  Before  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  place  constituted  the  principal  town  of  the  Durotriges,  and 
afterwards  the  Romans  made  it  one  of  their  chief  stations,  fortified  it 
with  walls  and  constructed  roads  from  it  in  various  directions.  Athelstan 
established  two  mints  here.  In  his  reign  Dorchester  belonged  to  the 
crown,  and  in  a charter  of  his  it  is  called  Villa  Regalis , to  discriminate 
it  from  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire — Villa  Episcopalis . It  is  said  to  have 
been  besieged  and  burnt,  and  its  walls  demolished,  by  K.  Sweyn  of 
Denmark,  in  retaliation  for  Ethelred’s  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  Danes 
by  a general  massacre,  but  this  point  in  its  history  is  disputed. 

The  common  seal  of  the  borough  illustrated  here,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  employed,  is  of  two  parts.  A shield  of  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
temp.  Ed.  II.,  between  three  wavy  sprigs  with  berries,  comprises  the 
design  of  the  obverse. 

S’  COMMVNITATIS  BVRGI  DORCESTRIE 
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The  subject  of  the  reverse  consists  of  a quatre- 
foil,  with  a small  trefoiled  spray  in  each  spandrel, 
containing  the  full-faced  bust  of  the  same  mon- 
arch, crowned  and  couped  at  the  neck. 


XIVth 

cent. 


CAPVT  DOMINI  EDWARDI  REGIS  ANGLIE 


It  was  from  Ed.  II.  Dorchester  received  its  first  charter,  and  the  royal 
arms  and  bust  commemorate  this  fact.  Although  it  does  not  advance  any 
claim  to  especial  appraisement,  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  seal  entitle  it  to 
notice  and  commendation.  The  delineation  of  the  king’s  face  is  unusually 
good,  whilst  the  lions  possess  in  its  fulness  the  true  spirit  of  heraldic 
illustration. 


It  is  the  second  seal  of  the  Bailiffs  next  illustrated 
here.  It  probably  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Ed.  III.,  and  exhibits,  within  a beaded  bordure, 
a triple-towered  castle,  without  any  windows, 
with  a shield  of  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
temp.  Ed.  III.,  affixed  against  the  curtain  wall. 

SIGILLVM.  BALLIVORVM.  DORCESTRE. 
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XXII. 

Seal  43. 


XIVth 

cent. 


Dorchester  Castle,  to  which  this  device  alludes,  was  situated  on  an 
ascending  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  above  the  river,  upon 
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the  site  of  the  present  county  gaol.  Not  the  slightest  trace  now  remains. 
The  design  of  this  little  specimen,  if  it  does  not  boast  much  detail  beyond 
the  heraldic,  is  pure  and  lucid  in  tone.  And  in  its  execution  much 
assurance  and  skill  are  manifest.  In  view  of  its  size,  the  escutcheon  is 
very  clearly  blazoned. 

DOVER,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

“The  key  of  England,”  a fortress  town  of  high 
antiquity  and  interest  ; one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  xiVth 
and  from  the  earliest  times  the  chief  point  of 

r # CCHl 

embarkation  for  the  Continent.  The  situation 
of  Dover  is  one  of  unusual  grandeur  and  beauty. 

It  is  seated  in  a picturesque  valley,  between  tremendous  chalk  cliffs  ; on 
one  side  dominated  by  those  which  sustain  the  huge  castle  of  Dover,  on 
the  other  by  the  Western  Heights.  Dover  derives  its  name  from  that  of 
a stream  running  through  it,  the  Celtic  name  of  which  is  Dour , i.e.  water. 
From  its  Latinised  form  the  place  was  called  by  the  Romans  Dubris ; 
by  the  Saxons  Dofra  and  Dofres , which  at  the  Conquest  were  smoothed 
into  Dovere.  Here  the  Britons  had  a hill-fort.  Under  the  Romans, 
who  erected  a post  of  observation  or  castle  on  the  cliff,  it  was  a town 
and  seaport,  as  well  as  an  important  military  station.  The  Saxons, 
when  they  obtained  possession,  fortified  it,  and  Wightred,  K.  of  Kent, 
694-725,  was  thus  enabled  to  successfully  resist  the  Norsemen.  When 
in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  the  Cinque  Ports  were  aggregated,  Dover 
was  included  in  them.  A memorable  riot  was  provoked  here,  1048,  by 
certain  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne’s  soldiers,  in  which  many  were  killed, 
and  because  he  disregarded  the  King’s  wishes  as  to  the  punishment  of  the 
rioters,  Godwin,  the  renowned  Earl  of  Kent,  was  exiled.  The  castle 
passed  from  Godwin  to  Harold ; failing  to  hand  it  over  to  Duke  William 
as  he  had  sworn  to  do,  the  Conqueror,  after  Hastings,  seized  the  castle, 
hanged  the  governor,  and  burnt  the  town.  In  Domesday , Dover  is  de- 
scribed as  a privileged  port.  The  burgesses,  in  return  for  various  im- 
munities and  advantages,  were  liable  for  twenty  ships  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
each  manned  by  twenty-one  men,  for  fifteen  days  in  the  year,  at  their  own 
charges.  Soon  after  the  Conquest  it  rose  greatly  in  importance  ; the 
castle  was  strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  a number  of  religious  houses 
and  churches  were  founded  and  built.  Here  K.  Stephen  died.  From 
hence  Rich.  I.  embarked  for  Palestine,  and  K.  John,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
mobilised  an  immense  army  in  defiance  of  Philip  of  France.  The  castle 
was  besieged  by  the  Dauphin,  but  its  strength  enabled  Hubert  de  Burgh 
to  hold  out  against  Lewis.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.,  of  the  ships  for 
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which  the  Cinque  Ports  were  liable,  the  contribution  of  this  was  twenty- 
one.  H is  son,  Prince  Edward,  and  other  prisoners  were,  after  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  confined  in  the  castle  ; in  the  following  year  the  prince 
obtained  his  freedom,  besieged  the  fortress,  and  liberated  his  friends. 
The  town,  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  was  attacked  by  a large  French  force, 
which  destroyed  a considerable  part  of  it,  but  was  soon  compelled  to 
retire.  Dover,  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  II.,  received  a license  for  the  ex- 
clusive conveyance  of  travellers  to  and  from  France.  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
the  bride  of  Rich.  II.,  disembarked  here  1382  ; the  Emperor  Sigismund 
also  1416;  and  1520,  Hen.  VIII.  embarked  here  in  his  great  ship  for  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Two  years  later  he  met  at  Dover  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  first  common  seal  of  the  Barons,  the  subject  of  illustration  here, 
is  of  brass,  and  dates  from  1305.  An  antique  war  vessel,  with  one 
mast,  bowsprit,  embattled  crow’s-nest,  and  embattled  and  arcaded  fore 
and  sterncastles  is  exhibited  upon  the  obverse.  Above  the  mainsail, 
which  is  furled,  is  a pennon,  and  on  the  sterncastle  a banner-flag  of 
England,  three  lions  passant  guar  dant.  In  the  forecastle  stand  two  mariners 
blowing  long  trumpets  ; in  the  ship  itself  two  other  seamen  are  seen, 
one  coiling  a rope  and  the  other  hauling  in  the  bowsprit,  whilst  a fifth 
climbs  the  shrouds,  and  a sixth,  the  steersman,  works  a rudder,  or  sweep. 

SIGILLVM.  COMMVNE.  BARONVM.  DE.  DOVORIA 
As  the  seal  device  of  a port,  the  ship  is  fitting  ; of  a Cinque  Port,  the 
war  vessel  is  peculiarly  so.  The  royal  standard  which  it  flies  distinguishes 
it  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Navy. 


PLATE 
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Seal  q6. 


XIVth 

cent. 


The  reverse  in  part  relates  the  legend  of 
S.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  presents  the  saint, 
nimbussed  and  mounted  on  horseback,  passing 
through  the  gate  of  a triple-towered  and  em- 
battled structure  (with  pointed  windows  and 
portcullis),  and  dividing  by  his  sword  his  cloak  with  a man,  naked  to  the 
waist  and  leaning  upon  a crutch,  who  stands  in  the  doorway.  The  horse 
treads  upon  a plinth  ornamented  with  three  quatrefoil  apertures,  which 
rests  upon  an  arcading.  On  the  left-hand  side  the  inner  edge  of  the 
field  is  cusped,  and  in  lieu  of  the  usual  legend  the  annulus  contains  a 
cordon  of  twelve  lions  passant  guar  dant  of  England,  arranged  in  six  pairs 
counter  passant.  This  device  was  derived  from  the  obverse  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  seal  of  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  S.  Martin,  a splendid  monastic 
house  of  high  antiquity.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  priory,  and 
its  intimate  association  with  the  renowned  fortress  of  Dover,  no  doubt 
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its  patron,  S.  Martin,  was  esteemed  the  principal  patron  of  the  town 
also  which  would  account  for  his  appearance  here.  The  legend  referred 
to  relates  that  upon  one  wintry  day,  when  the  east  wind  scourged  the 
hillside,  the  young  soldier,  who  was  stationed  at  Amiens,  rode  out  and 
encountered  a beggar.  Moved  with  compassion  by  his  scanty  garments, 
the  saint  shared  his  cloak  with  him.  Only  so  much  the  seal  recounts. 
But  the  legend  continues,  that  that  night  the  saint  saw  in  a vision  our 
Lord,  surrounded  by  angels,  wearing  the  identical  half  of  the  garment  he 
had  given  away.  The  story  is  thus  concluded  on  the  reverse  of  the 
priory  seal.  The  structure  upon  the  seal  is  either  intended  for  the  gate 
of  Amiens  or  Dover  Castle.  The  latter  stands  375  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  occupies  35  acres.  It  is  a perfect  type  of  Norman  castle,  with  keep, 
inner  and  outer  courts,  gates  and  watch-towers.  Of  very  remote  founda- 
tion, as  it  stands  it  principally  dates  from  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  This 
seal  marks,  approximately,  the  transition  from  Early  English  simplicity 
and  strength  to  Decorated  ornateness  and  diminished  vigour,  and  thus 
displays  a combination  of  some  of  the  finer  characteristics  of  the  one 
period  in  a reduced,  and  the  best  features  of  the  other  in  full  measure. 
Both  schemes  are  admirable,  and  although  full  of  detail,  suffer  nothing 
through  repletion.  That  of  the  reverse,  which  offered  the  greatest 
difficulties,  is  extremely  well  considered  and  arranged.  In  the  execution 
of  both  parts,  that  triumphant  skill  which  conveyed  a bold  and  striking 
picture  entirely  concealing  its  actual  proportions  is  strongly  in  evidence. 
Ship  and  castle  both  are  capably  drawn.  In  the  little  mariners  there  are 
visible  energy  and  movement.  The  larger  characters  of  the  reverse 
reveal  less  of  these  qualities,  and  S.  Martin’s  steed  is  wooden  and 
unnatural;  they  are,  nevertheless,  well  drawn,  and  the  chief  is  well 
draped.  Regarded  as  a whole,  in  this  seal  we  have,  if  a qualified  an 
excellent  piece  of  medieval  artistry. 


DROITWICH,  in  the  County  of  Worcester. 
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An  ancient  town,  prettily  situated  on  the  Salwarp, 
which  derived  its  early  name  of  JVtchy  or  Wiche , 
from  the  wiches,  or  salt  springs,  abounding  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  it  is  supposed,  its  prefix 
Droit — “ right  or  legal  ” — from  a grant  to  the 
burgesses  of  some  exclusive  privilege  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  salt.  This  industry  is  considered  to  date  from  the  institution  of  the 
town,  which  appears  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Britons.  In  Saxon 
days  it  achieved  a position  of  considerable  importance,  and  from  it  the 
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province  of  Wiccia  is  conjectured  to  have  received  its  title.  It  was  also 
a place  of  consequence  in  the  reign  of  K.  John,  who  bestowed  various 
privileges  on  it.  One  of  the  three  parishes  which  comprise  the  borough, 
namely,  S.  Michael’s,  was  annexed  by  the  daughter  of  an  early  Flemish 
count  to  Westwood  Convent. 

The  seal  illustrated  displays,  within  a circular  field— the  inner 
border  engrailed — a shield  blazoning  the  arms  of  Droitwich,  per  pale  dex> 
a sword  of  state  palewise , handle  in  chiefs  surmounted  by  two  lions  passant 
in  pale , sinister  quarterly  first  and  fourth  chequy>  second  and  third  two  barrows 
palewise  in  fess. 

SIGILLUM.  COMMUNE.  VILLE.  WYCHIE. 

This  proffers  an  acceptable  piece  of  medieval  engraving  and  blazonry. 
It  is  cut  with  careful,  if  not  with  superlative  skill  and  enriched  with  taste, 
whilst  the  charges  upon  the  escutcheon,  particularly  those  upon  the 
dexter  side,  show  admirable  treatment. 


FAVERSHAM,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
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A very  ancient  town  and  river-port,  one  of  the 
limbs  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Dover,  located  on  a 
branch  of  the  Swale.  Before  the  landing  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  Britons  were  in  occupation 
here,  and  under  the  Romans  the  place  was  one 
of  consequence.  Faversham,  in  Saxon  times,  arose  early  to  importance 
again.  It  was,  in  811,  a royal  demesne,  styled  the  “ king’s  little  town 
of  Fefresham,”  and  called  by  Athelwolf  his  royal  villa.  K.  Athelstan 
held  a Witan  here  930.  The  place,  described  in  Domesday  as  Favreshant , 
was  held  by  the  Conqueror,  who  is  reputed  to  have  afterwards  given  the 
manor  to  a favourite  Norman,  and  the  advowson  to  S.  Augustine’s 
Abbey,  Canterbury.  After  the  institution  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  several 
other  coast  towns  desirous  of  sharing  their  privileges  and  duties  were 
made  limbs,  and  at  an  early  date  Faversham  was  made  a member  of 
Dover.  K.  Stephen  and  Matilda  founded  here  a Cluniac  abbey  which 
became  celebrated,  and  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Faversham  and 
other  property.  Both,  as  well  as  Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  several  other 
well-known  persons,  were  interred  in  the  abbey  church.  The  Cluniacs, 
in  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  were  superseded  by  Benedictines.  Hen.  II. 
granted  an  annual  fair  of  eight  days,  Ed.  I.  free  warren,  and  Hen.  IV. 
a fishery.  The  abbots  sat  in  Parliament  until  1325.  As  founders,  the 
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Kings  of  England  claimed  each  deceased  abbot’s  palfrey,  hound,  drinking- 
cup,  and  signet-ring  in  lieu  of  other  fine.  By  reason  of  its  connection 
with  the  Cinque  Ports,  Faversham  received  many  peculiar  privileges. 
The  relations  between  the  burgesses  and  the  monks  were  not  always  of 
the  happiest  ; indeed,  a very  ill  feeling,  engendered  by  the  exactions  of 
the  latter,  existed  between  them  for  a very  long  time. 

The  first  subject  illustrated  under  this  heading  is  the  seal  of  the 
Barons,  which  consists  of  two  parts.  The  scheme  of  the  obverse  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  apparently  it  commemorates  a most  significant 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  nation.  It  exhibits  on  the  sea  a heavily  manned 
and  formidable-looking  ship  of  war,  of  a single  mast,  with  embattled  fore 
and  sterncastles  and  crow’s-nest.  In  the  latter  a mariner  is  descried,  and 
on  the  yard  two  others  are  engaged  in  furling  the  mainsail.  In  the  stern- 
castle  are  two  trumpeters,  and  in  the  body  of  the  vessel  five  armed 
soldiers  with  their  captain.  On  the  forecastle  is  a flag  displaying  the 
Cross  of  S.  George  ; on  the  sterncastle  a flag  charged  with  three  chevronels , 
and  above  the  ship  a large  rosette  or  radiant  sun. 

SIGILLVM  BARONVM  DE  FAVERSHAM. 

Than  a ship  of  war,  as  already  observed,  no  device  could  more  fittingly 
distinguish  the  seal  of  a port  which  had  assumed  a share  of  the  burthen 
of  defending  the  narrow  seas,  but  this  fitness  is  not  the  chief  merit  of  the 
design  described.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.,  when  Eustace  the  monk 
was  bringing  large  reinforcements  to  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  the  King’s  Justiciar,  raised  a small  squadron  of  ships  from  the 
Cinque  Ports,  met  the  enemy  in  mid-channel,  and  achieved  the  first 
English  naval  victory  ; and  it  is  a reasonable  conclusion  that  the  obverse 
of  the  seal  described,  which  probably  dates  from  the  same  reign,  was 
intended  to  describe  this  important  event.  But  the  inference  has  some- 
thing more  tangible  than  reason  to  support  it  in  the  flag  displaying  three 
chevronels— the  arms  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  which,  upon  the  marriage  of 
Lionel  of  Clarence,  the  second  son  of  Ed.  III.,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
great  family  of  de  Burgh,  became  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Clare. 
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The  reverse  displays,  between  three  wyverns 
with  fleury  tails,  a shield  of  arms  of  England. 


REGIS.  VT.  ARMA.  REGO.  LIBERA. 
PORTVS.  EGO. 
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cent. 


Whilst  other  charters  were  subsequently  granted 
to  Faversham,  the  oldest  extant  was  conferred  by  Hen.  III.  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  from  this  circumstance,  the  inference  that  the 
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obverse  commemorates  Hubert  de  Burgh’s  victory  over  the  French, 
and  the  fact  that  the  royal  shield  is  contemporary  with  Hen.  III.,  we 
may  safely  assign  the  date  of  the  seal  to  that  of  the  charter  mentioned. 
The  occurrence  of  the  royal  arms  may  be  accounted  for  variously ; by  the 
fact  that  Faversham  was  anciently  a royal  demesne,  that  it  was  closely 
associated  with  the  Royal  Navy,  or  that  the  Kings  of  England  were 
founders  of  the  abbey,  but  more  probably  it  points  to  Hen.  III. 
personally  as  the  donor  of  an  important  charter.  Whilst  they  do  not 
reach  a consummate  degree,  the  artistic  attributes  of  the  seal  described 
are  of  a fine  order.  In  centring  the  design  of  the  obverse  the  engraver 
was  less  happy  with  his  spacing  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and, 
moreover,  allowed  his  scheme  to  suffer  somewhat  through  overcrowding, 
but  otherwise,  in  conception  and  execution  both,  his  work  succeeds. 
The  vessel  is  sketched  and  detailed  with  care  and  precision,  and  the  little 
figures  are  all  alert.  Their  features  are  especially  well  drawn.  In  the 
reverse  we  have  a truly  magnificent  and  valuable  instance  of  medieval 
blazonry.  The  shield  is  in  fine  relief,  and  the  lions  and  wyverns  are 
instinct  with  the  spirit  and  art  of  Heraldry. 


XIVth 

cent. 


The  first  seal  of  the  Mayoralty  is  also  the  subject 
of  an  illustration.  It  conveys,  against  a field 
diapered  lozengy,  in  a niche  with  trefoiled  and 
crocketed  canopy  supported  by  two  pointed  and 
crocketed  pillars,  the  Blessed  Virgin  enthroned, 
carrying  a fleur-de-lis  sceptre  in  her  right  hand  and  supporting  the  Holy 
Child  upon  the  left  knee.  As  a member  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  the 
base  is  a shield  blazoned  with  their  arms. 
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SIGILLVM.  MAIORATVS.  VILLE.  DE.  FAVERSHAM. 

“ Our  Lady  of  Charity  ” is  the  patron  saint  of  Faversham.  The  parish 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  her  under  this  beautiful  title,  is  an  Early 
English  edifice,  cruciform  in  shape,  of  great  size  and  beauty,  with  a low 
tower  and  a very  prominent  steeple.  In  the  execution  of  the  Mayoralty 
seal  a more  restricted  skill  was  brought  to  bear  than  was  the  case  in  the 
engraving  of  the  preceding,  whilst  its  distinctly  religious  theme  lacks  that 
devotional  feeling  and  consequent  refinement  of  execution  so  frequently 
manifest  in  ecclesiastical  objects  of  the  kind  bearing  the  same  subject. 
All  the  same,  it  has  charm  and  beauty,  and  although  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  a little  crudely  drawn,  in  pose  and  proportion  the  figure  is  not  without 
considerable  merit. 


BOROUGH  SEALS 

FOLKESTONE,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

An  ancient  seaport  and  priory  town,  a member 
of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Dover,  and  a flourishing  xVth 
watering-place,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
English  Channel  confronting  Boulogne,  in  the 
valley  of  Elham,  between  two  towering  hills 
which  extend  away  into  a rich  and  fertile  plain.  It  was  styled  by  the 
Saxons  Folcestane>  a name  conjectured  by  one  authority  to  convey  “ the 
rock  of  the  small  people,”  or  fairies,  and  interpreted  by  another  as 
“a  flaw  in  the  rock,”  said  to  begin  here.  Originally,  the  place  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a Roman  station.  Eadbald,  K.  of  Kent,  erected  a castle 
here,  circa  630,  on  the  top  of  a lofty  cliff  which  stood  near  the  seashore. 
Soon  after  he  established  within  its  precincts  a Benedictine  convent,  and 
of  this  foundation  his  daughter  Eanswitha  became  a nun.  Subsequently 
she  was  made  abbess  ; after  her  death  her  remains  were  enshrined  in  the 
abbey  church,  and  by  reason  of  her  piety  and  miracles  she  was  canonised. 
The  Danes  made  constant  incursions  upon  the  town,  and  between  them 
and  Earl  Godwin  castle  and  convent  were  destroyed.  After  the  Conquest, 
William  de  Albrincis,  or  de  Averenches,  restored  the  castle,  and  1095 
Nigel  de  Mandeville  erected  a Benedictine  priory  for  monks  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  abbey,  which  he  annexed  to  Lolley  Abbey,  Normandy. 
Soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  castle  stood  becoming 
gradually  undermined  by  the  sea,  the  priory  was  removed  to  a safer 
situation,  where  a new  church  and  buildings  were  erected  and  dedicated, 
1138,  to  SS.  Mary  and  Eanswitha.  The  medieval  fame  of  Folkestone 
rested  chiefly  on  this  priory.  As  a limb  of  Dover  it  enjoyed  special 
privileges.  Late  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  the  united  forces  of  Scotland  and  France,  and  this 
disaster,  in  conjunction  with  the  depredations  of  the  sea  which  continued, 
reduced  it  to  a low  and  inconsiderable  state. 

The  seal  reproduced  here  is  that  of  the  Mayoralty.  It  displays, 
within  a field  enclosed  by  a cable  bordure  and  ornamented  with  tiny 
cinquefoils,  the  full-length  figure  of  S.  Eanswitha,  patron  of  the  town, 
crowned,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a book  and  in  her  left  a richly 
ornamented  pastoral  staff.  On  each  side  of  this  figure  is  a fish  haurient 
embowed , allusive  of  the  ancient  local  fishery. 

SIGILLU.  OFFICIJ.  MAIORATUS.  FOLKESTANIE. 

Some  few  remains  are  pointed  out  as  those  of  the  priory,  and  the  church, 
which  adjoined  (the  principal  relic  of  medieval  Folkestone),  is  now  the 
parish  church.  This  little  example  reveals  a rather  peculiar  treatment, 
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and  loses  greatly  in  effect  through  its  poor  relief.  The  curve  of  the 
figure  is  far  too  accentuated,  but  the  face  is  admirably  and  skilfully 
executed,  and  the  whole  has  grace  and  charm  if  not  strength. 
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GLOUCESTER,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. 

An  important  and  ancient  city,  inland  port,  and 
the  chair  of  a bishop,  pleasantly  located  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Severn.  Gloucester  in  medieval 
times  was  the  scene  of  several  notable  events. 

Hen.  III.  vowed  that  he  loved  it  better  than  he 
did  London.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  a tribe  of  early  Britons,  and  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Glean- ceastre , in  turn  procured  from  the 
British  Caer-Glou , an  appellation — construed  on  this  supposition  as  “ the 
city  of  Glowi  ” — obtained  either  from  the  supposed  founder  Glowi,  a 
native  chief,  or — interpreted  upon  this  conjecture  as  “ the  fair  city  ” — 
with  more  probability  from  its  eminence.  Before  the  Roman  invasion  it 
was  a place  of  consequence,  and  afterwards  a military  and  mercantile 
colony  of  note.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  578,  and  according  to  Bede, 
was  one  of  the  noblest  cities  in  the  island.  Originally  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  afterwards  it  was  incorporated  with  Mercia,  the 
kings  of  which  had  a palace  here.  K.  Wulfhere  considerably  enlarged 
the  city,  founded  a priory  and  also  an  abbey,  which  his  brother  TEthelred 
caused  to  be  dedicated  to  S.  Peter.  The  present  cathedral  was  anciently 
a later  church  of  this  abbey.  Hen.  VIII.  instituted  the  bishopric. 
Gloucester  was  occupied  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century.  K.  Alfred 
held  a Witenagemot , and  K.  Athelstan  died  here.  In  the  reign  of 
TEthelred  II.  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Northmen,  but  soon  rebuilt.  The 
port  early  achieved  renown,  and  at  the  Conquest  conducted  a very 
considerable  trade.  Here  the  Conqueror  erected  a castle,  and  the 
Domesday  survey  originated  in  a council  held  in  the  city.  The  citizens 
strongly  supported  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud,  and  after  escaping 
from  Winchester  she  sought  refuge  in  the  castle.  Hen.  II.,  1 1 75> 
convened  a great  council  at  Gloucester,  K.  John  established  a mint,  and 
Hen.  III.  was  crowned  in  the  abbey.  The  castle  in  his  reign  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  barons,  who  eventually  delivered  it  to  Prince  Edward. 
At  Gloucester  Parliaments  were  held  by  several  kings,  and  some  of  the 
laws  therein  made,  known  as  the  “ Statutes  of  Gloucester,”  are  yet  in 
operation.  The  body  of  the  murdered  Ed.  II.  was  interred  in  the 
abbey,  and  the  order  for  the  murder  of  the  infant  princes  was  despatched 
from  Gloucester  by  Rich.  III. 
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In  the  reign  of  K.  John  the  Provost  of  Gloucester  was  succeeded 
by  two  Bailiffs,  and  the  seal  reproduced  is  that  of  those  officers.  Within 
a beaded  border,  the  design  comprises  an  elevation  of  Gloucester  Castle, 
above  a wavy  base  designed  to  convey  the  Severn  upon  which  it  stood. 
The  structure  here  is  triple-towered,  embattled  and  masoned,  with  a 
round-headed  entrance.  The  central  tower  has  a pent  roof,  flying 
buttresses,  and  a quatrefoiled  window.  Above  the  castle  are  two  stars. 

SIGILL’.  BALLIVOR’.  GLOVCESTRIE. 

Gloucester  Castle  has  long  disappeared,  without  leaving  any  remains. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  county  gaol.  Good  composition  and 
balance  are  the  chief  virtues  of  this  little  instance,  crudity  and  want  of 
evenness  of  line  its  chief  defects.  It  serves  to  mark  the  fluctuations  in 
skill  which  obtained  even  in  the  best  period. 


GRIMSBY,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
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One  of  the  most  ancient  of  boroughs,  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  and  the  chief  centre  of  the 
fishing  industry,  which  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber.  Anciently  a great 
commercial  centre  and  seaport,  Grimsby  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  reduced,  according  to  a native  historian,  to 
“ one  poor  coal  ship,  and  scarce  mariners  in  the  town  to  man  it,”  but  in 
the  nineteenth  it  arose  rapidly  to  a vast  and  important  fish-port.  It  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  Danes  first  landed.  That 
the  town  originated  with  them  and  received  many  Danish  privileges  is 
certain.  From  thence,  as  a port,  it  continued  to  grow  in  consequence, 
and  by  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.,  in  which  it  furnished  11  ships  and  170  men 
towards  the  siege  of  Calais,  it  had  become  a great  trading  resort.  Rich.  I. 
held  a Parliament  here,  and  K.  John  visited  the  town  twice.  At  a very 
early  period  the  port  began  to  silt  up  ; after  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.  its 
importance  commenced  to  gradually  decline,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  its  population  had  reached  an  extremely  low  point. 
In  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.  a scheme  was  devised  for  diverting  the  river 
Freshney  into  the  harbour,  but  this  was  not  executed  until  1800.  Then 
a new  haven  was  opened,  and  this,  and  the  fine  new  docks  opened  1854, 
brought  about  the  extraordinary  revival  we  have  remarked. 

The  design  of  the  seal  reproduced  here  incorporates  a local  legend, 
and  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  contains,  within  a beaded  bordure  and 
below  a hand  of  blessing,  three  figures,  the  central  of  much  larger 
proportions  than  the  rest.  The  chief  figure,  standing  in  a very  aggressive 
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attitude,  wields  a sword  in  one  hand  and  carries  a shield  in  the  other, 
whilst  his  strange  headgear  lies  disregarded  at  his  feet.  The  little  figure 
on  the  left  holds  an  axe,  that  on  the  right,  which  is  crowned,  a sceptre, 
and  in  the  field  the  three  following  names  are  inscribed : gryem,  habloc, 

GOLDESBVRCH. 

SIGILLVM.  COMMVNITATIS.  GRIMEBYE. 

“ Grimsby  ” is  derived  from  a common  Danish  name,  Grim , or  Grimry 
and  two  stories  traditionally  accounting  for  its  origin  are  extant.  One, 
quite  a fairy  story  in  its  way,  with  wide  pantomimic  possibilities,  is 
related  in  that  remarkable  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the 
Lane . According  to  this,  where  Grimsby  now  stands  there  once  lived  a 
fisherman  named  Grim,  with  his  wife  Goldborough.  Whilst  following 
his  craft  one  day  the  fisherman  made  an  unexpected  find — an  exposed 
infant,  a boy.  Grim  tended  and  brought  him  up,  and  when  he  had 
grown  in  years,  secured  for  him  a position  as  scullion  in  the  royal 
kitchen.  The  waif,  who  was  called  Havelok — the  “ sea-waif” — proved 
later  to  be  of  the  blood  royal  of  Denmark.  Ultimately  he  obtained  the 
king’s  daughter  in  marriage,  and,  mindful  of  the  hand  which  caressed 
him,  showered  riches  upon  Grim,  who  became  a great  merchant,  and 
founded  the  town.  The  second  tradition,  which  omits  the  finding  of 
Havelok,  relates  that  Grim  was  a Norwegian  pirate  of  vast  stature,  who 
was  slain  in  single  combat  here  by  Haldanus,  a Danish  prince,  in  the 
reign  of  Frotho  K.  of  Denmark.  Although  contradictory,  the  seal  bears 
allusion  to  both  legends.  All  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  figures 
being  removed  by  the  insertion  of  their  names,  the  engraver  seems  to 
have  confused  the  stories,  since  the  introduction  of  Havelok  evinces  that 
he  had  in  mind  the  one,  whilst  the  fact  that  Grim,  with  sword,  towers 
high  above  his  companions,  proves  that  the  giant-pirate  tradition  was 
also  considered.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  of  blessing  in  either  regard.  Goldborough,  strangely  enough, 
carries  a sceptre,  and  with  this  certainly  appears  to  be  belabouring  her 
husband,  whilst  Havelok,  who  stands  behind  his  foster-parent,  seems 
to  be  extending  his  fingers  in  that  naughty  fashion  vulgarly  known  as 
“ bacon  ! ” Perhaps  it  was  a little  domestic  difference  in  the  Grim 
household  that  the  artist  attempted  to  realise.  The  artistic  properties  of 
the  seal  are  undoubtedly  subordinate  to  the  quaint  and  curious.  Never- 
theless, in  the  chief  figure  considerable  skill  and  boldness  are  discernible. 
It  is  vigorously  portrayed,  well  poised  and  clad,  and  exhibits  life  and 
movement. 
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HARTLEPOOL,  in  the  County  of  Durham. 

A historical  borough  ; anciently  the  sole  port 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  now  a busy  seaport,  stand- 
ing amidst  romantic  scenery,  on  a peninsula  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  Soon  after  the  Conquest, 
the  manors  of  Hert  and  Hertness  were  in  the 
possession  of  Robert,  the  son  of  Robert  de  Brus,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Conqueror  to  England.  Both  passed  in  due  time  to  his  second  son, 
Robert,  from  whom  descended  the  Bruces,  Lords  of  Annandale,  and  the 
royal  Scottish  line  of  the  name.  In  1171  Hugh,  Comte  de  Bar,  with 
a view  of  assisting  William  the  Lion  in  his  invasion  of  England,  brought 
his  fleet  into  S.  Hilda’s  Bay.  From  thence  the  value  of  the  haven  began 
to  be  recognised,  and  in  the  succeeding  reign  it  had  become  a port  of 
some  consequence.  The  family  of  Bruce  continued  as  lords  until  the 
reign  of  Ed.  I.  The  seventh  Robert  Bruce,  who  competed  with  Balliol 
for  the  Scottish  throne,  environed  the  town  with  a wall  and  towers  and 
constructed  a harbour  to  accommodate  150  ships.  Upon  the  accession 
of  his  son  Robert  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  his  English  estates  were 
forfeited,  when  the  manor  of  Hert  was  bestowed  by  K.  Ed.  upon 
Robert  de  Clifford,  who  fell  at  Bannockburn.  In  the  next  year  the  town 
was  attacked  by  the  Scots.  Roger  de  Clifford  having  joined  Thomas 
of  Lancaster  in  opposing  Ed.  II.,  his  lands  were  forfeited  and  given 
to  John,  Earl  of  Richmond.  He  was  captured  by  Bruce,  and  afterwards, 
Roger  de  Clifford  having  died  without  issue,  his  brother  Robert  was 
restored  to  his  father’s  estates.  After  Towton  they  were  seized  by 
Ed.  IV.,  and  Henry  de  Clifford,  disguised  as  a shepherd,  remained 
in  the  Cumberland  mountains  for  a quarter  of  a century,  after  which 
the  attainder  was  removed  by  Hen.  VII.  Henry  de  Clifford  was  one 
of  the  chief  commanders  at  Flodden,  and  Hen.  VIII.  created  his  son 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  The  port  of  Hartlepool  was  often  visited,  and  its 
ships  and  mariners  pressed  into  their  service  by  Ed.  I.  and  his  immediate 
successors  during  the  Scottish  wars.  It  contributed  5 ships  and  145 
men  towards  Ed.  III.’s  armament  against  France. 

The  device  of  the  seal  of  the  Burgesses,  first  shown  here,  forms  an 
interesting  rebus  upon  the  name  of  the  town  and  illustrates  the  popular 
conception  regarding  the  etymology  of  Hartlepool.  It  comprises,  within 
a beaded  border,  a hart  at  gaze  to  the  right,  in  a pool,  with  a deerhound 
on  its  haunches  and  a wavy  sprig  of  foliage  in  the  field. 
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S’.  COMMVNITATIS.  DE.  HERTERPOL. 

Th  is  place  is  first  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Hartea  y literally  Hart- 
water.  It  is  not  alluded  to  under  its  present  title  until  the  twelfth 
century.  Hartlepool  is  really  an  offshoot  of  the  more  ancient  town 
of  Hart,  and  its  name  is  considered  to  have  been  probably  chosen  to 
differentiate  it  from  the  mother  town.  But  the  popular  idea  is  that 
Hart-le-pol  signifies  “ hart  in  the  pool,”  or  “ the  pool  or  mere  of  the 
harts,”  and  that  the  place  was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
promontory  upon  which  the  town  stands  was  once  frequented  by  deer. 
The  fact  that  huge  antlers  have  often  been  discovered  here  gives  colour 
to  the  notion.  As  regards  the  seal  itself,  an  otherwise  admirable  piece 
of  work  is  largely  impaired  by  the  obvious  faults  of  drawing  discernible 
in  the  head  and  neck  of  the  hart,  and  by  an  absence  of  life  which  it 
manifests.  Apart  from  this  it  has  no  little  merit.  The  dog  is  actively 
delineated,  and  the  whole  scheme  is  forcibly  depicted. 

The  Mayor’s  seal,  next  shown  here,  also  per- 
petuates, although  incidentally,  the  popular  xillth 
derivation  of  the  name  of  Hartlepool,  and  relates 
to  an  early  feature  in  the  history  of  the  town  or 
district.  It  exhibits  a pinnacled  and  crocketed 
facade  of  three  niches,  supported  by  slender  columns,  with  tabernacle 
work  at  the  sides,  standing  upon  a hart  lodged.  In  the  central  compart- 
ment the  renowned  S.  Hilda  is  depicted  at  full  length,  with  a book  in 
her  right  hand  and  a pastoral  staff  in  her  left,  and  in  each  of  the  side 
niches  the  figure  of  a bishop  raising  the  right  hand  in  blessing  and 
holding  in  the  left  a pastoral  staff. 

S’.  OFFICII.  MAIORIS.  DE.  HERTILPOL 
S.  Hilda  is  the  patron  saint  of  Hartlepool.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  a monastery  called  Hartea  was  founded  either  at  or 
near  this  place  by  S.  Heiu,  said  to  have  been  the  first  lady  to  take  the 
veil  in  Northumbria.  S.  Heiu  was  the  first  abbess,  and  after  her  retire- 
ment she  was  succeeded,  at  the  call  of  S.  Aidan,  Bishop  of  Holy  Island, 
by  S.  Hilda.  S.  Hilda  ruled  Hartea  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
piety.  In  655  she  was  joined  by  Acfleda,  daughter  of  King  Oswiu  of 
Northumbria,  and  in  658,  with  ten  nuns,  they  both  left  for  Whitby 
Abbey.  Hartea  Abbey  was  attacked  by  the  Danes  800,  and  perished. 
Subsequently  the  inhabitants  adopted  S.  Hilda  as  their  tutelary  saint. 
The  venerable  and  highly  imposing  church  in  her  honour  is  situated  on 
an  eminence  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  Before  its  roof  and 
chancel  were  demolished  it  was  the  finest  church  in  the  Palatinate.  One 
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of  the  episcopal  figures  on  the  seal  may  have  been  designed  for  S.  Aidan, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  identification  of  the  other.  In  this 
example  we  have  a perfect  little  work  of  art,  amply  entitled  to  considera- 
tion as  one  of  the  finer  artistic  efforts  of  the  medieval  period.  It  is  a 
truly  exquisite  little  creation,  tense  with  Gothic  feeling,  essentially  Gothic 
in  character,  and  of  the  happy  influence  exerted  by  that  spirit  over  the 
art  in  question  richly  illustrative.  Subjected  to  the  most  critical 
examination,  not  a flaw  in  its  superlative  artistry  is  to  be  detected. 
The  design  was  both  happily  conceived  and  executed.  In  spite  of 
their  diminutiveness,  all  the  figures  are  well  drawn,  gracefully  posed, 
and  nicely  draped,  whilst  their  features  are  remarkably  clear  and  ex- 
pressive. The  architectural  detail  is  also  cleverly  treated,  in  fact  the 
entire  scheme  is  chiselled  with  great  skill  and  delicacy. 

HASTINGS,  in  the  County  of  Sussex. 

The  principal  Cinque  Port ; anciently  an  impor- 
tant shipbuilding  centre  and  fortress  town,  chiefly  xillth 

renowned  through  the  great  battle  to  which  it 

o o # cent. 

has  given  name.  Occupying  a situation  upon 
the  Sussex  coast  of  unrivalled  beauty,  the  old 
town,  dominated  by  the  remains  of  a Norman  castle  standing  on  a height, 
lies  in  a ravine  formed  by  hills  on  the  east  and  west.  Popularly  its  name 
is  held  to  be  derived  from  Hasten , a noted  Danish  pirate,  but  is  more 
probably  acquired  from  the  Saxon  tribe  of  the  Hestingii,  who  settled 
here.  East  Hill  was  probably  the  site  of  an  imperial  encampment. 
During  the  Heptarchy  Hastings  attained  to  considerable  importance. 
K.  Athelstan  established  a mint,  which  is  mentioned  in  Domesday . 
In  the  Confessor’s  reign  its  ships  were  valuable  and  many.  After  his 
victory  at  Stamford  Bridge,  Harold  took  up  his  position  on  the  site 
of  Battle  Abbey,  eight  miles  distant,  and  the  Conqueror  from  hence 
marched  to  meet  him,  with  a result  that  is  historical.  After  the  Conquest 
Hastings  was  bestowed  upon  the  Count  of  Eu,  and  either  he  or  the 
Conqueror  himself  built  a castle  here.  To  the  previously  instituted 
havens  of  Sandwich,  Dover,  and  Romney,  this  port  was  added,  and  in- 
vested with  peculiar  privileges.  Its  early  reputation  for  shipbuilding 
continued,  but  whilst  it  soon  became  chief  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  never 
possessed  the  wealth  and  importance  attained  to  by  certain  others.  In 
the  time  of  Ed.  I.  it  was  assessed  at  twenty-one  ships,  with  as  many 
mariners  in  each.  The  French,  1377,  destroyed  the  town,  but  it  was 
soon  after  restored. 
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The  design  of  the  obverse  of  the  ancient  common  seal  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  It  probably  conveys,  in  common  with  the  seal  of  Faversham 
but  much  more  graphically  and  realistically,  a signal  event  in  English 
history.  Sailing  over  the  waves,  a one-masted  warship,  flying  a banner- 
flag  charged  with  the  arms  of  England  at  the  stern,  and  another  displaying 
the  bearings  of  the  Cinque  Ports  at  the  prow,  is  seen  ramming  and 
sinking  another  vessel  of  the  same  shape,  but  without  flags,  which  is  being 
gradually  engulfed  by  the  sea.  In  the  victorious  ship  a mariner  with 
coif  of  mail  is  setting  the  mainsail  ; under  an  arch,  with  a crenellated 
ridge,  another,  similarly  protected,  steers  the  rudder,  and,  as  a final  touch 
of  realism,  a foreign  seaman  wearing  a coif  of  mail  struggles  in  the  water. 
In  a border,  terminating  with  a bird  holding  in  its  beak  a wavy  branch, 
occurs  the  following  : — 

SIGILLVM.  COMMVNE  BARONVM.  DE  HASTINGGIS. 
There  can  be  very  little  question  but  that  here  we  have  an  almost  contem- 
porary representation  of  the  victory  achieved  by  the  fleet  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  over  the  French  fleet,  under  Eustace 
the  monk.  The  royal  banner  and  that  of  the  Cinque  Ports  indicate 
the  successful  ship  to  be  English,  and  explain  as  well  the  relation  of  the 
vessel — as  a Cinque  Port  ship — to  the  Navy. 


The  scheme  of  the  reverse  comprehends  a repre- 
sentation of  S.  Michael  the  Archangel,  nimbussed,  xillth 
bearing  a shield  and  trampling  upon  a dragon, 
the  head  of  which  he  transfixes  with  a long  cross 
held  in  the  right  hand.  The  shield  is  charged 
with  a cross  of  S.  George,  patron  of  England,  between  twelve  pellets, 
three  in  each  canton,  and  as  before  the  legend  terminates  with  a bird 
and  branch. 

DRACO.  CRVDELIS.  TE  VINCET.  VIS.  MICAELIS. 

S.  Michael’s  particular  connection  with  Hastings,  if  any,  is  not  apparent. 
Neither  of  the  two  ancient  churches  here  are  dedicated  to  him.  His 
appearance,  however,  may  be  theoretically  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
Possibly  he  was  esteemed  as  a general  patron  of  the  port,  or  the  in- 
habitants may  have  attributed  the  success  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  to  the 
“ captain  of  the  armies  of  God,”  in  the  belief  that  he  led  the  Cinque 
Ports  to  victory  as  he  led  the  valiant  Machabees ; or,  again,  the  conquest 
of  S.  Michael  over  the  dragon  may  have  been  employed  to  symbolise  the 
victory  on  the  obverse.  Finally,  S.  Michael  was  the  patron  of  the 
Norman  kings,  and  this  patronage  may  have  been  posthumously  retained 
and  commemorated.  The  seal  described  is  a creation  worthy  of  its  art, 
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its  order,  and  its  period — a superb  example  which  deserves  high  apprecia- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  claims  of  the  first  part  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  second.  Except  the  absence  of  sufficient  movement  to  make  the 
theme  it  sustains  absolutely  real  and  convincing — albeit  there  is  no  forced 
action  visible  to  show  that  such  omission  was  not  unintentional — here  we 
have  a well-considered  and  difficult  design  adequately  and  capably  pre- 
sented. The  device  is  well  centred,  finely  balanced,  executed  with  a 
marked  elaboration  of  detail  and  vigour,  and  secures  a fine  effect,  con- 
siderably heightened  by  the  plain  background.  An  absence  of  animation, 
scarcely  intentional  in  this  case,  is  also  discernible  in  the  saintly  figure 
upon  the  reverse.  But  the  design  has  simplicity  and  strength  and  grace, 
and  reveals  much  skill  in  its  execution.  The  saint  is  well  and  boldly 
modelled  and  poised  with  care,  but  perhaps  the  best  depicted  figure  here 
is  that  of  the  dragon.  Viewed  as  a whole,  the  seal  is  a remarkably 
fine  one. 


HELSTON,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall. 
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A place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  one  of 
the  original  Stannary  towns,  which  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill,  above  a picturesque  valley, 
east  of  the  little  river  Cober.  In  the  Domesday 
survey,  at  which  time  it  constituted  part  of  the 
royal  demesne,  it  is  called  Henlestone . 

The  fine  seal  of  the  Burgesses  shown  here  displays  S.  Michael, 
nimbussed,  and  with  wings  extended,  standing  on  an  embattled  arcade 
between  two  castellated  octagonal  towers,  with  domed  roofs  and  a 
masoned  and  embattled  wall  at  each  side,  trampling  upon  an  upturned 
dragon,  the  head  of  which  he  impales  with  a long  spear.  Upon 
his  left  arm  the  saint  supports  an  escutcheon  of  England,  three  lions 
passant  guardant  in  pale , and  on  each  side  of  the  field  occurs  a small 
cinquefoil. 

SIGILLUM.  COMUNITATIS.  UILLE.  DE 
HELLESTONE.  BURGTH. 


S.  Michael  is  the  patron  saint.  The  church  was  rebuilt  1763,  and  has 
since  been  restored.  Anciently  a castle  stood  here,  upon  the  site  of  the 
bowling  green,  and  to  this  the  towers  advert.  All  traces  of  this  have 
been  swept  away.  The  national  arms  were  either  intended  to  indicate 
that  the  place  was  formerly  a royal  demesne,  or  introduced  in  reference 
to  K.  John,  who  gave  the  burgesses  the  oldest  charter  extant,  or  to 
K.  Ed.  III.,  who  confirmed  it.  The  escutcheon  is  contemporary  with 
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K.  John.  The  beautiful  scheme  of  the  seal  exhibits  remarkable  origin- 
ality of  conception,  and  in  its  composition  a skill  equally  praiseworthy. 
Much  more  life  is  here  manifested  in  the  delineation  of  S.  Michael  and 
the  dragon  than  in  the  expression  of  the  same  figure  upon  the  seal  of 
Alnwick  and  reverse  of  Hastings.  The  figure  is  exquisitely  vested  and 
disposed,  and  the  unusually  elegant  architectural  ornament  is  presented 
with  distinguished  artistry. 


HEREFORD,  in  the  County  of  Hereford. 
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A city  renowned  for  its  unswerving  loyalty  ; 
the  ancient  capital  of  Mercia,  and  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  oldest  episcopates  in  the  country. 

Its  historical  importance  was  principally  attri- 
butable to  its  position  on  the  Welsh  border. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  one  of  considerable  beauty.  Standing  in 

the  centre  of  its  county,  it  occupies  an  eminence  on  a bank  of  the 

Wye,  a river  justly  celebrated  for  its  picturesqueness  and  charm.  Here- 
ford has  been  the  seat  of  a bishopric  at  least  since  680,  when  it  was 

detached  from  the  diocese  of  Lichfield.  K.  Offa  is  credited  with  having 

built  the  cathedral,  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  S.  Ethelbert,  K.  of 
the  East  Angles.  In  the  reign  of  K.  Athelstan  the  city  was  surrounded 
with  strong  walls,  and  within  it  Edward  the  Elder  raised  a castle.  About 
1055  it  was  attacked  by  the  Welsh,  who  slaughtered  the  inhabitants 
and  reduced  the  place  to  ashes,  whereupon  Harold  marched  against  and 
defeated  the  invaders.  Subsequently  he  rebuilt  the  fortifications  and 
enlarged  the  castle.  K.  Stephen  was  successfully  opposed  here  by  Milo, 
son  of  Walter,  Constable  of  England,  who  for  this  service  was  made 
Earl  of  Hereford,  but  Stephen  soon  after  retook  the  castle  and  bereft 
Milo  of  his  new  dignity.  Hen.  II.  entered  the  county  with  an  army 
to  retaliate  upon  the  Welsh  for  their  incursions  ; and  hither  K.  John 
retired,  when  Prince  Lewis  invaded  the  country,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
receiving  support.  The  barons  made  Hereford  their  rendezvous  during 
their  war  against  Hen.  III.,  and  in  the  castle,  from  whence  he  made  his 
memorable  escape  prior  to  the  battle  of  Evesham,  Prince  Edward  was 
confined.  At  Hereford  the  great  council  gathered  to  determine  upon 
the  deposition  of  Ed.  II.,  and  here,  1326,  Queen  Isabella  ordered  the 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Hugh  de  Spencer,  and  others. 
During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Ed.  IV.  achieved  near  by  the  memorable 
victory  of  Mortimer’s  Cross. 

The  seal  illustrated  is  that  of  the  Bailiffs.  It  exhibits  within  a 
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delicately  traced  and  minutely  sculptured  sixfoil,  a shield  of  arms  charged 
with  three  lions  passant  guar  dan  t in  pale  between  three  cinquefoils. 

S’  BALLIUORVM.  CIUITATIS.  HEREFORDIE. 

These  bearings  now  form  part  of  those  borne  by  the  city — gu.  three  lions 
passant  guardant  in  pale  arg.y  on  a hordure  az.  ten  saltires  of  the  second — and 
are  traced  to  a seal  of  the  twelfth  century  which  displays,  upon  a shield 
of  early  form,  three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  enflling  a banner-flag . 
Hereford  received  its  first  charter  from  Rich.  I.  The  insignia  of 
England  are  said  to  have  been  originally  two  lions  only,  and  that  on 
the  marriage  of  Hen.  II.  with  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine  another  was  added 
for  that  duchy  ; they  thus  appear  very  distinctly  on  the  great  seal  of 
Rich.  I.,  and  the  fact  that  the  royal  arms  as  borne  by  this  sovereign, 
who  granted  the  city  its  first  charter,  occur  upon  a seal  of  Hereford 
approximate  in  date,  goes  to  show  that  the  lions  of  Hereford  allude 
to  Cceur-de-Lion.  At  the  Restoration,  the  city  arms  are  reputed  to 
have  been  augmented  by  the  other  charges,  which  are  construed  as 
emblematical  of  fidelity  to  the  King,  for  the  support  the  citizens  gave 
to  the  royal  cause.  Although  the  treatment  of  the  heraldic  ornament 
is  not  so  fine  upon  this  seal  as  it  is  in  several  other  illustrated  instances, 
the  seal  as  a whole  presents  a tasteful  and  ornate  design,  displayed  with 
ingenuity  and  pains. 


HYTHE,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
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One  of  the  Cinque  Ports — a paradoxical  dis- 
tinction now — anciently  noted  for  the  security 
of  its  harbour.  Running  parallel  with  the  sea, 
from  which  it  is  now  divided  by  a mile  of 
shingle,  Hythe  is  nicely  situated  on  the  incline 
of  a hill  in  a district  which  abounds  in  scenic  beauty.  Its  Saxon  name 
signifies  a harbour.  The  haven  thus  distinguishing  it,  from  which  the 
sea  has  long  receded,  is  conjectured  to  have  originated  in  the  older  port 
of  Lymme  (three  miles  inland),  which,  in  consequence  of  becoming 
choked  with  sand,  was  transferred  to  West  Hythe.  Through  the  same 
cause  the  new  port  had  also  to  be  abandoned,  and  then  the  present  town 
sprang  up.  In  the  fifth  century  a very  sanguinary  battle  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons.  Bleached  by  long 
exposure,  the  bones  of  the  slain  are  stacked  in  one  huge  pile,  many  feet 
long,  broad,  and  high,  in  the  crypt  of  the  parish  church.  The  town  in 
the  eleventh  century,  with  the  manor  of  Saltwood,  was  annexed  to  the 
archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury.  At  this  time  Hythe,  by  reason  of  its 
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excellent  harbour,  was  a place  of  considerable  maritime  importance,  and 
consequently  was  included  amongst  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  was  rated  at 
five  ships,  with  twenty  men  and  a boy  in  each.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  200  French  soldiers  landed  here,  but  met  with  such 
a warm  reception  that  not  one  lived  to  return.  In  the  reign  of  Rich.  II. 
Hythe  was  devastated  by  fire,  earthquake,  and  pestilence.  During  this 
threefold  visitation,  many  houses,  ships,  and  lives  were  lost.  Thus 
reduced  and  impoverished,  the  residents  remaining  decided  to  abandon 
the  place,  but  were  prevailed  upon  to  remain  by  the  King,  who  relieved 
them  for  a while  from  their  obligations  as  inhabitants  of  a Cinque  Port. 
After  this,  through  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  sea,  its  trade  and 
commerce  declined,  and  became  ultimately  quite  extinguished. 

The  seal  reproduced  is  that  of  the  Jurats.  The  design  comprises 
an  eagle  rising  with  open  wings  contourne , with  a long  ribband  in  its  beak 
inscribed  e.  c.  c.  e. 

S’  IURATORU  VILLE  HEDE 

The  eagle  shown  here  is  the  emblem  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  whose 
particular  association  with  Hythe  is  not  immediately  apparent.  At  one 
time  the  town  comprised  four  parishes,  but  neither  were  ever  under  his 
protection.  Anciently,  however,  a hospital  of  unknown  foundation, 
dedicated  to  S.  John,  stood  here,  and  possibly  to  this  institution  it  refers. 
The  seal  is  a beautiful  little  instance,  displaying  considerable  originality 
of  treatment  and  cleverness  of  execution.  The  bird  is  finelv  drawn, 
and  the  ribband  gracefully  disposed  about  it.  In  every  sense  the  seal 
is  a very  charming  one. 


IPSWICH,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

Renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Wolsey,  the 
famous  Cardinal  ; an  ancient  town  and  port  of  ^1 1 1 th 
considerable  importance,  but  undistinguished  by 
any  significant  historical  event,  agreeably  situ- 
ated on  both  banks  of  the  Orwell,  into  which  the 
Gipping  here  falls.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Domesday  both  as  Gyppeswid  and 
Gyppeswic . Originally,  its  name  was  either  obtained  from  the  Gipping 
family  or  the  river  of  the  name,  anciently  Gyppen , the  affix  being  either 
the  Norse  vik>  a creek  or  bay,  or  the  Saxon  wicy  a town.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  Heptarchy  it  possessed  a mint,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls 
and  a moat.  Twice  these  fortifications  were  gravely  injured  by  the 
Danes,  and  until  the  thirteenth  century  they  remained  in  a ruinous  state. 
After  the  Conquest  a castle  was  erected  here,  which  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl 
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of  Norfolk,  held  against  K.  Stephen,  but  afterwards  surrendered  to  him. 
It  was  demolished  by  Hen.  II.  In  the  reign  of  K.  John  the  walls,  which 
were  entered  by  gates  at  each  point  of  the  compass,  were  repaired,  and 
from  this  time  the  prosperity  of  the  town  seems  to  largely  date.  On 
returning  from  France,  with  a force  of  nearly  3,000  men,  Isabella,  Q.  of 
Ed.  II.,  landed  here.  Hen.  VIII.  made  Ipswich  the  seat  of  a suffragan 
bishop,  who  had  an  episcopal  residence  here. 

The  common  seal  of  the  Burgesses,  first  chosen  for  illustration  in  this 
place,  is  of  two  parts.  Upon  the  obverse  appears  a high  ship,  of  a single 
mast,  riding  the  waves,  manned  by  two  sailors,  who  are  occupied  in  man- 
ipulating the  ropes.  The  ship  has  an  embattled  stern,  through  which 
the  head  of  the  captain  is  seen  emerging,  a rudder  of  large  proportions, 
and  an  octagonal  castle  at  the  prow.  The  mainsail  is  furled,  and  at  the 
masthead  is  a flag  having  a pennon  of  three  streamers  blazoned  with  a cross. 

S’  COMVNITATIS.  VILLE.  GYPEWICI. 

The  ship  is  intended  to  distinguish  Ipswich  as  a port. 
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The  design  of  the  reverse  presents,  within  a 
beaded  border,  the  detailed  elevation  of  a church, 
a sanctuary  with  a central  spire  surmounted  by 
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Seal  8.  a cross>  central  circular-headed  entrance,  and 
two  smaller  doorways,  each  with  folding-doors, 
at  the  sides.  In  the  pediment  above  the  chief  doorway  is  a trefoiled 
aperture,  and  over  each  side  entrance  a quatrefoil.  Three  windows,  with 
a trefoil  in  the  pediment  over  each,  appear  in  the  clerestory,  each  window 
having  three  lights,  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  wall  a star  and 
quatrefoil  aperture  respectively.  And  the  field  and  base,  as  well  as  the 
bordure  which  usually  contains  the  legend,  are  ornamented  with  foliage 
of  arabesque  pattern.  Ipswich  has  several  churches,  none  of  which  are 
very  notable  ; but  at  one  time  it  possessed  an  ancient  parochial  church, 
dedicated  to  S.  Mildred,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  probably  it  is  of 
this  edifice  the  building  on  the  seal  was  designed  to  convey  a representa- 
tion. It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  town  hall,  which  was  built  in  part  of  its 
materials.  Although  its  art  can  scarcely  be  adjudged  fine — a certain 
coarseness  of  execution  discernible  in  the  obverse  and  more  emphasised 
in  the  reverse  obviating  such  an  estimate — this  seal  possesses  undeniable 
artistic  merits.  The  design  in  each  case  is  commendable,  but  that  upon 
the  first  part  reveals  the  most  careful  drawing.  The  ship  is  well  pre- 
sented, and  less  conventional  than  usual,  whilst  the  little  mariners, 
especially  the  one  nearest  the  poop,  are  excellently  delineated.  The 
church  suffers  through  an  unsteady  line,  but  is  otherwise  acceptable,  and 
the  foliated  ornament  is  admirably  treated. 
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The  seal  of  the  Bailiffs  is  next  described  here. 

This  also  shows  on  the  waves  a one-masted  ship,  xiVth 
with  mainsail  furled,  and  pennon  with  three  cent 
streamers,  but  without  any  mariners.  The  vessel 
depicted  here  has  a crow’s-nest ; on  each  side  in 
the  field  occurs  a mullet,  and  below  it,  on  the  dexter  and  sinister  re- 
spectively, a sword  for  S.  Paul  and  a key  for  S.  Peter. 

SIGILLUM.  OFFICII.  BALLIUOR.  UILLE.  GIPPOICII. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul  were  the  principal  patrons  of  Ipswich.  A priory  of 
Black  Canons  was  founded  here  in  their  honour,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II., 
by  Thomas  Lacey  and  Alice,  his  wife,  and  to  this  establishment  the  em- 
blems upon  the  seal  draw  attention.  The  priory  was  suppressed  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  erected  a grammar  school  upon  its  site,  which 
he  designed  as  a preparatory  school  for  his  college  at  Oxford.  Only  a 
gateway  remains.  One  of  the  many  parishes  of  Ipswich  is  still  known 
as  S.  Peter’s.  Although  lacking  the  vigour  and  force  of  the  earlier,  the 
art  of  this  seal  is  superior  to  that  of  the  obverse  of  the  common  seal. 
It  exhibits  a more  graceful,  if  less  convincing,  figure  of  a ship,  which 
here  is  also  more  delicately  drawn  and  minutely  detailed.  Even  the 
ropes  show  study  and  careful  workmanship. 
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KINGSTON-UPON-HULL,  in  the  County  of  York. 

Familiarly  known  as  Hull  ; an  ancient  seaport 
yielding  only  in  importance  to  London  and  xillth 

Liverpool.  It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 

a . rent 

Humber  and  the  Hull,  upon  the  site  of  a small 

hamlet  called  Wyke — i.e.  a bay  or  inlet — a name 
descriptive  of  its  position.  The  place  first  received  the  name  of  Hull  in 
the  reign  of  Rich.  I.,  but  the  foundation  of  the  town  was  entirely  due  to 
the  enterprise  of  Ed.  I.  Whilst  hunting  one  day,  the  King  was  accident- 
ally led  to  the  hamlet  indicated,  and  so  struck  was  he  with  the  advantages 
of  its  position  that  he  determined  to  erect  a town  on  its  site.  Accordingly 
he  caused  it  to  be  laid  out,  and  offering  them  certain  privileges,  he  invited 
people  to  settle  and  build  there.  Edward  also  erected  a manor-house, 
and  in  a very  short  time  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  a town  arise,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Kings  T own  upon  Hull.  The  harbour  was 
completed  1299,  and  in  that  year  the  King  granted  the  inhabitants  a 
charter.  Soon  after  a ferry  was  established  over  the  Humber,  and  vessels 
began  to  regularly  convey  passengers  and  goods  between  the  port  and 
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Barton.  Subsequently  the  town  was  fortified,  and  its  increase  and  pros- 
perity were  so  noteworthy  that  it  was  able  to  furnish  Ed.  III.  with  16 
ships  and  466  men  towards  his  French  armament  when  London  only  con- 
tributed 25  ships  and  200  more  men.  In  the  reign  of  Rich.  II.,  when 
the  Scots  were  making  incursions  into  England,  the  fortifications  of  the 
town  were  thoroughly  repaired,  and  a strong  fortress  was  built  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  The  inhabitants  espoused  the  cause  of  Lancaster,  and 
supported  it  resolutely  both  at  Wakefield  and  Towton.  After  the  Reform- 
ation a very  strong  and  active  spirit  of  discontent  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  that  event  brought  out,  manifested  in  the  town. 

The  first  example  contributed  by  Kingston-upon-Hull  to  this  work 
is  the  common  seal,  which  approximates  in  date  the  charter  of  Ed.  I.  Its 
design  fitly  commemorates  that  monarch  as  the  actual  founder  of  the 
town,  and  displays  within  a beaded  border  a full-length  representation  of 
the  King,  crowned  and  clad  in  a long  mantle,  and  holding  a sceptre  fleury, 
topped  by  a dove,  in  his  right  hand.  On  either  side  in  the  field  is  a lion 
passant  guardant  of  England,  and  in  the  base  another,  couchant  guardant. 

S1GILLVM.  COMVNE.  DE.  KYNGISTON.  SVPER  HVLL. 

If  not  rare  as  regards  the  skill  manifested  in  its  execution,  in  subject  this 
example  is  certainly  uncommon.  A considerable  measure  of  cleverness 
is  shown  in  its  engraving,  nevertheless.  The  royal  figure  is  well  propor- 
tioned and  boldly  presented  in  excellent  relief,  whilst  the  features,  although 
they  lack  expression,  betray  careful  limning.  The  lions  also  are  admirably 


The  subject  of  our  second  illustration  is  the  seal 
of  the  Mayor,  the  design  of  which  comprises  a 
cusped  and  pointed  quatrefoil,  decorated  with 
floral  ornament  and  the  field  enriched  with 
foliated  sprays,  containing  a shield  of  arms 
blazoning  three  crowns  in  pale . 

S’  OFFICII.  MAIORATUS.  VILLE.  DE.  KYNGISTON. 

SVPER.  HULL. 

These  are  the  arms  of  the  town,  which  are  now  blazoned,  az.  three  ducal 
coronets  in  pale  or . According  to  a legend,  a local  company  of  merchant 
adventurers,  identifying  themselves  with  the  Kings  of  the  East,  assumed 
the  three  coronets  as  a device  for  their  seal,  which  it  is  said  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  town.  For  this  there  is  no  foundation;  originally 
the  charges  were,  as  on  the  Mayor’s  seal,  royal  crowns,  having  refer- 
ence to  Ed.  I.  In  this  seal  we  have  a pretty  little  black  letter  and 
armorial  specimen,  tastefully  drawn  and  nicely  executed. 


done. 
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LEWES,  in  the  County  of  Sussex. 

A town  which  chiefly  grew  up  in  medieval  times 

around  its  castle  and  priory.  It  gives  its  name  xyth 

to  the  great  battle  fought  two  and  a half  miles  to 

o o cent 

the  north-west,  between  Hen.  III.  and  the  barons 

and  to  that  document  resultant — the  Mise  of 
Lewes . Lewes  is  beautifully  located  in  the  heart  of  the  South  Downs, 
and  stands  chiefly  on  a spur  extending  towards  the  Ouse.  That  the 
Britons  had  a settlement  and  the  Romans  a station  here  are  strong  proba- 
bilities. Many  derivations  of  the  name  have  been  conjectured,  but  the 
most  probable  etymology  appears  to  be  that  which  conveys  its  peculiar 
situation,  i.e.  Leaw-esc , or  Lewys — as  it  is  spelt  on  the  seal  here  described 
— Leaw  being  interpreted  as  an  arm,  and  Iscy  or  Iscay  as  water — “the  arm 
of  land  in  the  water.”  During  the  Saxon  period  the  place  was  of  some 
consequence,  and  was  a possession  of  the  crown  from  a very  early  time. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  South  Saxon  kings,  then  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Wessex,  and  subsequently  to  the  Saxon  and  Danish  monarchs  of  England. 
K.  Alfred  is  said  to  have  erected  a castle  here,  and  in  the  reign  of 
K.  Athelstan  it  had  two  mints.  At  this  time  it  was  the  chief  town  and 
market  for  half  the  shire.  A merchants’  guild  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  On  his  death  the  barony  passed  to  Earl 
Harold,  and  after  his  defeat  it  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  William 
de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  rebuilt  the  castle,  and  afterwards,  with 
his  wife  Gundrada,  founded  here  the  first  and  chief  Cluniac  house  in 
England.  On  the  night  preceding  his  defeat,  Hen.  III.  and  his  followers 
rested  here,  and  after  being  taken  captive  that  monarch  and  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  were  confined  in  the  castle.  At  one  time  Lewes  con- 
ducted very  extensive  dealings  in  wool.  The  castle  remained  with  the 
Warrens  until  the  extinction  of  the  family  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  passed  with  the  barony  to  the  Fitzalans  of  Arundel. 

The  seal  illustrated  here  exhibits  upon  a field,  the  inner  verge  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  ball-flowers  and  the  outer  beaded,  and  between 
three  palm  branches,  a shield  displaying,  chequyy  in  the  sinister  chief  on  a 
canton  a lion  rampant  between  eight  cross  crosslets. 

SIGILLUM.  COMVNE.  BURGI.  DE.  LEWYS. 

These  arms,  which  are  fully  blazoned  chequyy  arg.  and  az . on  a sinister 
canton  of  the  first  a lion  rampant  of  the  secondy  between  eight  cross  crosslets  sa. 
are  those  of  Lewes.  The  charge  in  the  canton  was  derived  from  the 
achievement  of  the  Mowbrays.  About  1398,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 
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of  Norfolk,  confirmed  to  the  priory  the  foundation  charter  of  William 
de  Warren,  and  the  borough  coat  is  considered  to  have  been  probably 
devised  by  the  Prior  of  Lewes  out  of  compliment  to  the  Duke,  the  cross 
crosslets  being  added  as  a difference  indicative  of  the  Prior’s  procuring 
the  confirmation.  In  this  seal  we  have  another  charming  black-letter 
armorial  example.  It  is  executed  with  taste  and  refinement,  and  forms  a 
graceful  and  pleasing  contribution  to  this  series. 


LINCOLN,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

O ne  of  our  great  and  ancient  cities,  the  capital  of 
the  second  county  and  the  seat  of  the  greatest  xillth 
diocese  (both  as  regards  extent)  in  the  country. 

Lincoln  has  been  successively  occupied  by  Briton 
and  Roman,  Saxon  and  Dane,  Norman  and 
English,  and  has  given  name  to  two  battles,  viz.  the  “Joust  of  Lincoln,”  in 
which  K.  Stephen  was  taken  captive,  and  the  <c  Fair  of  Lincoln,”  in  which 
Lewis  the  Dauphin’s  troops  were  finally  defeated.  The  city  stands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Witham,  the  old  town  occupying  the  summit  and  declivity  of 
a bold  eminence  rising  from  the  northern  side  and  the  new  extending 
north  and  south  along  the  valley,  and  is  suberbly  diademed  by  its  magni- 
ficent cathedral.  The  name  of  Lincoln  is  an  abbreviation  of  Lirtdum 
Colonia ; it  was  called  by  the  Britons  Caer-lindcoit  and  to  Lindum,  the 
Roman  equivalent  of  the  Celtic  Linn-dunny  the  affix  Colonia  was  added 
whilst  under  imperial  dominion.  London  derives  its  appellation  from 
the  same  British  term,  which  is  denotive  of  the  c<  hill-fort  of  the  pool.” 
Founded  originally  by  the  Britons,  the  city  was  afterwards  an  important 
Roman  colony,  and  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  Mercia.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Danes  786,  but  recovered  by  the  Saxons.  Ultimately  it 
became  one  of  the  great  Danish  boroughs,  but  was  won  back  by  Edmund 
941.  It  submitted,  however,  afterwards  to  Swegen.  At  the  Conquest 
Lincoln  was  renowned  for  its  commercial  and  general  importance,  and 
upon  the  site  of  an  earlier  the  Conqueror  built  a castle.  In  the  next 
reign  the  seat  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Lindsey,  fixed  at  Dorchester, 
was  removed  here  by  Remigius,  the  first  Norman  prelate,  who  died 
previously  to  the  completion  of  his  cathedral,  which  was  finished  by 
Robert  Bloet,  his  successor.  The  forces  of  the  Empress  Matilda  sur- 
prised the  castle,  which  was  subsequently  besieged  by  K.  Stephen.  At 
Wigford,  a little  to  the  south,  Hen.  II.  was  crowned  for  the  second  time. 
K.  John  received  at  Lincoln  the  homage  of  K.  David  of  Scotland. 
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During  his  conflict  with  the  barons,  the  citizens  remained  faithful  to  him, 
and  for  some  time  resisted  successfully  the  efforts  of  the  opposing  forces ; 
but  the  castle  was  at  length  taken  by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Lincoln.  Subsequently  the  castle  was  retaken  by  the  royalists,  but  fell 
again  to  the  barons.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.  the  barons,  assisted  by 
Lewis,  besieged  the  city,  only  to  be  repulsed,  and  in  1217  occurred  the 
battle  in  which  the  Dauphin's  hopes  were  finally  shattered.  After  con- 
tinuing for  a long  while  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  the  castle  went  into 
the  possession  of  “ time-honour'd  Lancaster.”  At  Lincoln  the  Great 
Parliament  of  Ed.  I.,  which  secured  the  confirmation  of  Magna  Carta, 
was  held.  In  consequence  of  its  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Lancaster,  the 
city  was  frequently  injured  by  the  Yorkists. 

The  first  example  contributed  to  this  work  is  the  seal  of  the 
Mayoralty,  which  displays,  under  a trefoiled  and  crocketed  arch  sup- 
ported by  architectural  piers,  the  full-length  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
crowned,  standing  upon  a carved  corbel,  carrying  the  Divine  Infant 
nimbussed  upon  her  left  arm  and  holding  an  orb  in  her  right  hand, 
between  two  lions  'passant  guardant  of  England. 

SIGILL'  MAIORITATIS.  LINCOLNIE. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  considered  for  grace  of  outline  and  perfection  of  de- 
tail the  finest  in  England,  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  occurs 
upon  the  seal  as  the  chief  patron  of  the  city.  As  is  usual  with  civil  seals 
distinguished  by  essentially  sacred  devices,  in  this  there  is  an  absence  of 
devotional  feeling,  although  it  is  less  marked  than  in  certain  other  in- 
stances. But  notwithstanding,  the  seal  possesses  high  artistic  properties. 
The  chief  figure  is  exceedingly  well  modelled,  nicely  disposed,  and  grace- 
fully draped.  In  the  matter  of  draping,  the  engraver  was  indeed  an 
expert.  The  lions  are  finely  heraldic,  and  the  seal  as  a whole  constitutes 
an  admirable  piece  of  work. 


Ed.  III.  granted  a charter  to  the  weavers  of 
Lincoln,  prohibiting  the  conduct  of  their  trade  xiVth 
within  twelve  leagues  of  the  city.  This  ordi- 

o j CCHl 

nance  was  revoked,  1351,  by  the  Statute  of 
Cloths,  but  in  the  next  year  the  Staple  of  Wool 
was  granted  to  the  city,  and  the  second  example  furnished  by  it  to  our 
series  is  the  seal  of  the  Wool  Staple.  Within  a beaded  border  the  design 
comprises,  under  a canopied  niche  with  side  tabernacle  work,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  standing  upon  a woolpack  and  holding  the  Holy  Child. 

S'.  OFFICII.  STAPVLE.  CIVITAT'.  LINCOLN. 

In  view  of  its  tiny  size,  the  art  of  this  seal  is  eminently  praiseworthy. 
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The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  proportioned,  vested,  and  chiselled  with  a 
dexterity  and  delicacy  which  would  be  noteworthy  upon  a larger  surface, 
and  are  remarkable  upon  one  so  small.  The  architectural  detail,  especi- 
ally the  side  tabernacle  work,  is  also  sculptured  with  care  and  nicety. 


LONDON,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

The  city  of  the  Trinobantes  ; a free  munici- 
pality of  the  Romans  ; the  seat  of  the  vicars  of  xillth 

Britain  under  their  Emperors  : the  chief  town 

i cent 

of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex,  and  the  capital 
of  all  England  ; now  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  seat  of  government,  the  capital  of  the  empire 
and  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  To  attempt  to  recount  the 
splendid  history  of  London  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  however 
briefly,  is  to  attempt  the  vain,  so  we  proceed  at  once  to  a description 
of  the  seals  contributed  to  our  series  by  the  city.  The  common  seal, 
which  is  first  illustrated,  is  of  two  parts.  Of  the  obverse,  the  design 
comprises  in  the  base  a view  of  the  city,  showing  a cathedral  church 
in  the  centre  and  several  tall  spires  and  square  towers  of  churches, 
within  an  embattled  wall  having  a central  gateway,  and  the  Thames  in 
front.  Towering  behind  the  city,  and  standing  on  the  cathedral,  is  the 
nimbussed  figure  of  a saint,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a drawn  sword 
erect  and  in  his  left  a banner-flag  charged  with  three  lions  passant  guardant 
reversed,  and  in  the  doorway  of  the  wall  occurs  a star  or  cinquefoil. 

SIGILLVM.  BARONVM.  LONDONIARVM. 

The  cathedral  church  is,  of  course,  Old  S.  Paul’s,  which  was  built  by 
Bishop  Maurice  and  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  At  the  time  in  which 
this  seal  was  designed,  London  abounded  with  magnificent  churches, 
conventual  houses,  hospitals,  public  buildings,  and  mansions  of  wealthy 
citizens.  In  the  fire  to  which  we  have  alluded,  besides  the  venerable 
cathedral,  nearly  fourteen  thousand  houses  and  eighty-nine  churches  were 
swept  away.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  a wall  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  strongly  walled  and  fortified  ; 
several  large  fragments  of  the  walls  yet  remain.  The  effigy  is  intended 
for  S.  Paul,  patron  of  London  since  the  seventh  century,  when  K. 
Ethelbert  of  Kent  founded  a church  here  in  his  honour  and  made  it  the 
head  of  an  episcopate  of  which  Melitus  was  first  bishop.  The  royal 
shield  doubtless  points  to  the  fact  that  London  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom. 
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The  scheme  of  the  reverse  in  effect  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  obverse,  but  with 
important  differences.  Under  an  arc,  it  also 
comprises  in  base  (but  more  minutely  drawn)  a 
presentment  of  the  city,  which  includes  Old  S. 

Paul’s  in  the  centre,  and  tall  pointed  spires  and  square  embattled  towers 
of  churches  at  the  sides,  within  an  embattled  wall  with  gateway  and 
towers.  Over  the  city,  seated  upon  a sculptured  throne,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  archbishop,  with  mitre  and  pall,  raising  the  right 
hand  in  benediction  and  holding  obliquely  in  the  left  a long  pastoral 
staff,  between  two  groups  of  suppliants,  those  on  the  dexter  side,  having 
hoods,  being  doubtless  designed  for  monks,  and  those  on  the  opposite 
side  for  the  citizens.  Across  the  field  is  the  inscription  : scs.  thom.  ar., 
and  in  a rhyming  verse  the  following  circumscription  : — 


ME  QVE  TE  PEPERI 
NE  CESSES  THOMA  TVERI 

As  the  inscription  indicates,  the  figure  on  this  section  is  that  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chief  interest  in  this  part  of  the  seal  is 
centred  in  the  reference  made  by  it  to  the  great  devotion  to  the  martyr 
of  Canterbury  which  sprang  up  in  England  after  his  canonisation.  The 
famous  Canterbury  pilgrimage  was  a rich  and  peculiar  feature  of  medi- 
eval life.  Canterbury  was  at  this  time  principally  approached  by  three 
routes.  One,  mainly  in  the  track  of  the  present  high-road,  was  from 
London,  and  it  is  this  which  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  adopted. 
They  set  out,  it  appears,  from  the  Tabard  or  Talbot  Inn,  Southwark. 
This  unique  and  magnificent  seal  possesses  artistic  properties  of  a very 
high  order.  In  design  it  exhibits  commendable  originality,  and  in  its 
execution  displays  most  of  those  qualities  which  together  exalted  seal  art 
to  its  perfection.  Both  parts  combine  the  vigour  and  boldness  which  dis- 
tinguished their  epoch,  with  a fulness  of  detail  then  less  common.  The 
two  principal  figures  are  excellently  portrayed,  although  S.  Peter  is  more 
life-like  than  S.  Thomas  who,  besides,  sits  a little  uncomfortably  in  his 
lofty  place.  But  good  as  their  delineation  is,  that  of  the  little  figures 
around  S.  Thomas  is  much  finer.  Each  little  unit  is  beautifully  wrought, 
and  all  are  no  less  cleverly  grouped.  In  fact  the  superb  artistry  revealed 
in  these  groups  distinguishes  the  seal  not  only  as  one  of  the  finer  achieve- 
ments of  seal  art  but  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  art  of 
its  time.  Upon  the  two  views  of  medieval  London  we  cannot  be  too 
lavish  of  praise.  Both  are  almost  as  convincing  as  photographs,  and 
depicted  with  noteworthy  correctness  of  perspective. 
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Our  second  London  example  is  the  fine  seal  of 
the  Mayoralty,  a much  more  elaborate  contriv- 
ance than  the  preceding.  It  was  made  1380, 
and  apparently  designed  and  executed  by  the 
goldsmith  responsible  for  some  of  the  great 
seals  of  Ed.  III.  and  Rich.  II.  The  design  conveys  a rich  Gothic  archi- 
tectural fa£ade,  comprising,  in  the  first  place,  a wide  groined  niche  of 
three  arches  supporting,  between  two  heavy  canopies,  a smaller  niche  in 
the  upper  part ; on  either  side  of  this  niche  is  another,  with  a heavy 
canopy,  supporting  a pedestal  and  a balcony  with  pinnacled  and  crocketed 
tabernacle  work,  supported  on  a bracket  beyond  ; and  in  the  base  is  a 
flat-headed  compartment.  On  the  right  side,  in  the  central  niche,  is  a 
representation  of  S.  Paul,  London’s  patron  saint,  holding  a drawn  sword 
erect  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left  a book,  seated  and  resting  his  feet  upon 
a prostrate  figure,  and  on  the  left,  the  figure  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, lifting  up  his  right  hand  and  holding  a long  crosier  in  his  left, 
also  seated.  In  the  little  niche  above  is  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned  and 
enthroned,  and  supporting  with  the  left  arm  the  Holy  Child,  who  stands 
upon  her  knee  ; on  each  of  the  balconies  of  the  two  other  niches  is  a 
man-at-arms  drawn  at  half-length,  with  low  cap,  holding  a mace  or  club 
aloft  ; on  each  of  the  pedestals  above  is  a kneeling  angel,  with  wings 
expanded  and  hands  closed  in  prayer  ; and  in  the  compartment  at  the  base 
are  the  arms  of  the  city  supported  by  two  demi-lions  rampant  guardant 
each  under  a round  arch. 


SIGILL’.  MAIORATUS.  CIUITATIS.  LONDON. 

The  prostrate  figure  under  the  feet  of  S.  Paul  is  designed  for  Elymas  the 
sorcerer.  The  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  commemorates  the  great 
reverence  and  devotion  in  which  she  was  held  in  medieval  England. 
Possibly  the  two  men-at-arms  were  intended  for  Gog  and  Magog,  the  last 
survivors  of  a mythological  race  of  British  giants,  who  are  also  patrons 
of  the  city.  Unhappily,  the  impression  of  the  seal  available  for  illustra- 
tion has  been  sadly  rubbed  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
to  enable  us  to  fairly  gauge  its  magnificence  and  beauty,  and  to  appreciate 
the  superb  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  its  execution.  Designed  with 
studied  and  elaborate  ornateness,  displayed  with  judgment  and  taste,  it 
constitutes  an  exquisite  piece  of  Gothic  art,  and  one  of  the  richest  speci- 
mens of  seal  engraving  extant.  Compared  with  certain  of  the  purer  and 
more  simple  designs  of  an  earlier  period,  it  suffers  through  an  excess  of 
ornament  and  detail,  but  as  an  exponent  of  the  art  in  its  contemporary 
phase  and  character,  it  is  one  of  the  most  telling  and  beautiful  instances 
available. 
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LYDD,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

An  ancient  borough,  and  limb  of  the  Cinque 
Port  of  Romney,  which  now  yields  to  it  in  im- 
portance. Situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  county, 
it  extends  to  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel, 
and  has  a seaboard  of  ten  miles.  The  ancient 
church  of  Lydd  was  formerly  a possession  of  Tintern  Abbey,  to  which 
it  was  annexed  by  one  of  the  De  Clares.  This  edifice,  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  is  a handsome  structure  of  various  styles,  but  mainly  in  the 
Perpendicular,  with  a lofty  embattled  tower,  the  upper  portion  of  which 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  one  time  vicar  of  the  parish. 

The  common  seal  of  the  barons  is  an  interesting  example  of  brass,  the 
design  of  which  has  since  been  adopted  as  the  borough  arms.  It  displays 
over  waves,  on  the  left  side,  a church  with  a square  pinnacled  tower,, 
having  a tall  spire  surmounted  by  a cross  and  flag  between  four 
crocketed  pinnacles,  and  issuing  from  behind  it,  on  the  right  side,  a 
one-masted  warship  with  crow’s-nest,  embattled  poop  and  quarter-deck* 
closely  furled  mainsail,  and  a flag  of  three  tails  charged  with  a saltire,  like 
the  vane  of  the  spire,  at  the  masthead.  On  the  poop  stands  a man  blow- 
ing a trumpet,  and  over  the  church  in  the  field,  suspended  by  a strap  from 
a hook,  is  an  ancient  shield  of  arms  displaying  quarterly  .four  lions  rampant .. 
S’.  COMVNE.  BARONV.  DOMINI.  REGIS.  ANGLIE.  DE. 

LYDE. 

The  warship  indicates  the  connection  of  Lydd  with  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
no  doubt  the  church  is  a contemporary  representation  of  All  Saints. 
Although  their  number  and  disposition  are  unusual,  the  lions,  as  the  legend 
implies,  are  the  royal  lions  of  England.  This  is  a good  seal,  original  in 
design  and  chaste  in  execution.  Except  for  an  occasional  falsity  of  line  and 
a little  squeezing  discernible  in  the  delineation  of  the  church,  the  scheme 
is  accurately  drawn  and  nicely  presented.  In  fact,  the  seal  is  a creditable 
and  acceptable  example. 


LYME  REGIS,  in  the  County  of  Dorset. 

A Saxon  town  and  medieval  port,  in  which  an 
extensive  trade  was  once  conducted.  Lyme  Regis, 
now  an  exclusive  if  somewhat  obscure  watering- 
place,  is  picturesquely  situated  upon  a magnifi- 
cent and  rock-bound  coast,  which  extends  to  the 
west  in  a chain  of  broken  cliffs,  and  to  the  east  in  dark  and  forbidding 
precipices,  in  the  cavity  of  a deep  valley.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
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small  stream  of  the  Lym,  which  runs  through  it,  and  here  falls  into  the 
sea,  and  the  place  is  first  mentioned  774.  In  that  year,  K.  Kynewulf  of 
Wessex  gave  to  Sherborne  Abbey  one  manse  near  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  near  the  sea,  in  order  to  secure  the  monks  a supply  of  salt,  which  was 
boiled  here.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  the  place  was  divided 
into  three  tenures,  one  appertaining  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  another 
to  the  famous  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  a third  to  one  of  the 
Conqueror’s  favourites,  William  Belet  by  name.  Having  acquired  the  in- 
terest of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  presumably  the  other  outstanding  estates, 
Ed.  I.  included  the  revenues  of  Lyme  Regis  amongst  those  settled  to 
secure  the  dower  of  his  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile.  In  his  reign  the 
curious  breakwater  was  first  constructed.  K.  Ed.  gave  to  the  town  certain 
liberties  and  privileges,  and  towards  Ed.  III.’s  armament  for  the  invasion 
of  France  it  contributed  four  ships  and  sixty-two  men.  Anciently  the  port 
conducted  a large  shipping  trade  with  France  and  Spain,  and  here  serges 
and  linen  were  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities,  but  during  the 
reigns  of  Hen.  IV.  and  V.  the  town  became  much  impoverished  through 
two  attacks  by  the  French  and  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

The  ancient  seal  of  the  borough  is  of  high  and  unusual  interest. 
It  displays  in  the  first  place  a ship  of  one  mast,  the  mainyard  lowered  and 
the  mainsail  furled,  with  the  figurehead  of  a dragon’s  head  at  each  end, 
and  a flag  at  the  masthead,  charged  with  a cross,  with  three  streamers. 
On  the  right  is  a banner  flag  charged  with  the  arms  of  England,  and  on 
the  left  a corresponding  banner  displaying  quarterly  the  arms  of  Castile 
and  Leon.  Over  the  ship,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  field,  is  the 
Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord,  with  S.  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  stationed  at  the  foot ; on  the  left-hand  side,  S.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel with  expanded  wings,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a shield  charged  with 
a cross  and  his  right  a long  cross  held  obliquely  with  which  he  transfixes 
the  head  of  the  dragon  at  his  feet  ; on  the  right  is  a wavy  sun,  and  on 
the  left  a crescent  and  star  appear. 

SIGILLVM.  COMVNE.  DE.  LIM. 

The  waves  indicate  that  Lyme  Regis  is  a coast  and  not  an  inland  town, 
whilst  the  ship,  which,  unlike  those  depicted  on  the  Cinque  Port  seals,  is 
a trading  galley  and  not  a war  vessel,  testifies  to  the  ancient  commerce  of 
the  port  ; the  waves,  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  star,  are 
also  conjectured  to  speak  of  distant  voyages  and  commerce,  and  in  this 
the  designer’s  intention  is  doubtless  interpreted  aright.  The  flag  charged 
with  the  royal  arms  of  England  alludes  to  Ed.  I.,  whilst  that  blazoning 
the  arms  of  Leon  and  Castile  points  to  the  fact  that  the  revenues  of  the 
port  were  included  in  the  dowry  of  his  queen.  Somewhat  fancifully,  we 
think,  the  Crucifixion  is  said  to  refer  to  its  ancient  association  with 
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Glastonbury  Abbey,  whilst  the  occurrence  of  S.  Michael  is  rightly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  Lyme  Regis. 
The  church,  a late  Perpendicular  building,  stands  upon  the  edge  of  a cliff 
east  of  the  town.  The  cross  upon  the  flag  at  the  masthead,  and  upon 
the  shield  of  S.  Michael,  alludes,  of  course,  to  S.  George,  the  patron  of 
England,  and  the  three  tails  of  the  pennon  have  been  construed  as 
symbolising  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  general  scheme  of  the  device  has 
been  very  prettily  interpreted  as  conveying  the  guardianship  and  guidance 
of  the  town  (symbolised  by  the  ship)  by  S.  Michael.  This  seal,  having 
regard  to  its  period,  bears  an  unusually  elaborate  device,  and  reveals 
some  skilful  limning.  The  design  is  a little  inharmonious,  but  by  the 
position  of  the  yardarm  and  the  dragons’  heads  some  variety  is  intro- 
troduced.  A graceful  little  bark  is  the  ship,  and  lucid  in  spite  of  their 
minuteness  are  the  armorial  charges  upon  the  flags.  In  effect  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  good,  but  scanned  closely  the  figures  appear  a little  grotesque. 
The  finest  feature  is  by  far  the  combat  of  S.  Michael  with  the  dragon. 
The  saint,  except  as  regards  the  features,  is  really  beautifully  modelled 
and  well  draped,  and  much  more  animated  than  many  other  larger  treat- 
ments of  the  same  figure. 


LYMINGTON,  in  the  County  of  Southampton. 
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A port  and  borough,  anciently  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt — which  is  conjectured  to  have 
originated  with  the  Britons,  and  was  once  a 
flourishing  industry, — with  a romantic  and  pictur- 
esque environment.  Commanding  a magnificent 
view  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  town  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lym- 
ington  upon  a declivity,  which  descends  abruptly  to  the  river,  and  extends 
towards  the  north.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Domesday ; there  it  is  called 
Lentune , which  subsequently  became  Limintun.  The  manor  was  held  in 
the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  by  Roger  d’lvry,  and  passed  to  the  Courtenays 
through  the  de  Redvers  and  the  unhappy  “Lady  of  Wight,”  Isabella  de 
Fortibus.  Although  now  only  a small  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  here, 
the  haven  of  Lymington  was  once  of  considerable  importance,  which  it 
first  achieved  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  I.  At  that  time  it  was  originally 
made  a port — French  wines  and  other  foreign  commodities  being  im- 
ported— and  its  salt-works  began  to  be  renowned.  After  having  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck,  it  was  here  that  the  young  King  Hen.  II.  landed, 
twelve  days  before  his  coronation.  The  port  furnished  Ed.  III.  with 
9 ships  and  159  men  towards  his  armament  for  France — 4 vessels  and  63 
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men  more  than  were  contributed  by  Portsmouth.  The  salt-works  were 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; a century  ago  nearly  forty  salterns  were 
at  work,  but  the  last  was  shut  up  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  design  of  the  seal  of  the  borough  comprises  a ship  of  one  mast, 
with  the  mainsail  furled,  upon  the  sea,  with  an  escutcheon  hanging  by 
a rope  from  the  masthead,  displaying  three  torteaux , in  chief  a label  of  as 

many  points.  SIGILLVM.  BVRG1.  DE.  LYMINGTON. 

The  ship,  which  is  a trading  and  not  a war  galley,  speaks  of  the  extinct 
commerce  of  Lymington,  whilst  the  arms,  which  are  those  of  the 
Courtenays,  refer  to  the  ancient  lords  of  the  manor.  The  seal  is  a neat 
little  instance,  although  of  qualified  art.  The  vessel  is  not  particularly 
elegant,  and  not  at  all  well  centred.  The  seal,  however,  has  a touch  of 
the  strength  and  majesty  of  a vanished  time. 


LYNN  REGIS,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 
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Commonly  King’s  Lynn  ; an  ancient  town  and 
port,  which  in  medieval  times  conducted  an  im- 
portant European  commerce,  seated  on  the  east 
bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ouse. 

Formerly  it  was  called  Lynn  Episcopi , or 
Bishop’s  Lynn,  but  from  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII.  it  has  been  distinguished 
as  Lynn  Regis , or  King’s  Lynn.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a town  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons.  According  to  one  authority,  it  appears  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  stretch  of  water  near  which  it  stands,  of  which 
the  Celtic  word  Llyn  was  denotive  ; but  according  to  another,  the  name  is 
Saxon,  and  derived  from  the  term  Lean , a tenure  in  fee,  or  farm.  A 
considerable  trade  had  arisen  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Confessor. 
At  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  Domesday , in  which  it  is  referred  to  as 
Lun  and  Lena , its  possession  was  divided  between  Aylmer,  Bishop  of 
North  Elmham,  and  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  episcopate 
of  North  Elmham  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Norwich  ; the  bishops 
acquired  the  undivided  estate,  and  in  consequence  of  being  under 
both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  town  came  to  be 
distinguished  as  Lynn  Episcopi . Here  the  bishops  of  Norwich  had  a 
palace.  The  town  frequently  served  as  a halting-place  to  the  English 
monarchs  as  they  passed  to  and  from  the  north,  and  from  an  early  period 
was  regarded  as  a place  of  note.  In  the  reign  of  Rich.  I.  the  trade  of 
Lynn  was  largely  fostered  by  numerous  Jews,  who  had  settled  here,  and 
the  port  grew  to  such  importance  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
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century  the  revenue  paid  by  it  to  the  crown  was  two-thirds  in  excess  of 
that  arising  from  the  port  of  London.  During  the  strife  between  John 
and  the  barons,  Lynn  sided  with  the  King,  who  frequently  visited  it,  and 
it  was  from  this  place  he  departed,  just  before  the  disaster  which  befell 
him  on  crossing  the  Wash.  In  1216  he  was  petitioned  by  John  Grey, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  for  a charter  to  make  the  town  free,  which  he 
granted.  At  the  same  time  he  presented  the  inhabitants  with  a silver 
cup,  richly  gilt  and  enamelled,  and  his  own  sword,  to  be  carried  before 
the  mayor.  These  gifts  are  supposed  to  have  been  preserved,  but  the 
existing  cup  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.,  whilst  the 
sword  is  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  apex  of  the  town’s  prosperity 
was  reached  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.,  to  whom  it  furnished  nineteen 
vessels  towards  the  armament  for  the  invasion  of  France.  It  had  a mint, 
and  over  thirty  trade  guilds,  some  possessing  magnificent  halls,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Hanse  merchants  had  a factory  here.  Anciently  the 
town  was  protected  on  the  landward  side  by  a wall  and  by  a broad  fosse 
crossed  by  three  drawbridges.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  its  connection 
with  the  See  of  Norwich  was  severed,  and  from  thence  it  received  the 
name  of  Lynn  Regis . Its  shipping  and  commerce  steadily  declined, 

and  of  its  ancient  superiority  and  importance  but  architectural  features 
remain. 

The  common  seal  of  Lynn  is  of  two  parts,  and  one  of  the  finest 
creations  of  its  kind.  The  obverse  exhibits,  within  a cusp  of  eight  points 
with  a trefoil  in  each  spandrel  countersunk,  the  Eagle  of  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  having  a beaded  nimbus,  arising  reguardant  contourne , and 
holding  in  its  talons  a ribband  inscribed  : in  pf  ncipio  erat — the 
opening  of  S.  John’s  Gospel. 

SIGILLUM.  COMMVNITATIS.  LENNIE. 

No  particular  association,  apparently,  ever  existed  between  the  Evangelist 
and  the  town,  although  amongst  the  religious  establishments  was  a 
hospital  dedicated  to  him.  Possibly  his  symbol  was  selected  out  of 
compliment  to  his  unworthy  namesake,  K.  John,  who  gave  Lynn  its  first 
charter,  or  to  Bishop  John  of  Norwich,  upon  whose  application  it  was 
granted. 


The  reverse  conveys,  within  a field  beaded  around 
the  rims,  and  below  a richly  carved  and  crocketed 
arch  of  trefoil  shape  upheld  by  two  elabo- 
rately worked  pinnacled  and  crocketed  towers, 
each  having  three  stories  of  windows,  the  full- 
length  figure  of  S.  Margaret,  standing  upon  the  head  of  a dragon  (which 
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has  another  head  in  place  of  a tail)  who  holds  a book  in  the  left  hand, 
and  in  the  right  a long  cross,  with  which  she  transfixes  the  beast  under 
her  feet. 

SUB.  MARGARETA.  TERITUR.  DRACO.  STAT.  CRVCE. 

LETA. 

A Benedictine  priory,  under  the  patronage  of  SS.  Mary  Magdalen 
and  Margaret,  was  founded  at  Lynn,  and  S.  Margaret  became  the  patron 
of  one  of  its  parishes.  The  parish  church  of  S.  Margaret,  the  principal 
church  of  the  town,  is  a spacious  structure  with  two  western  towers,  an 
east  front  of  unusual  beauty,  and  two  octagonal  turrets  which  rise  from 
the  flanking  buttresses.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  originally  by 
Herbert  de  Losinga,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  style  of  the 
structure  is  mainly  Early  English,  but  possibly  portions  of  the  west  front 
and  one  of  the  towers  date  back  to  his  time.  The  nave  was  destroyed 
1741  by  the  fall  of  the  spire,  and  rebuilt  immediately.  Before  this 
disaster  it  was  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  in  the  county. 
S.  Margaret  is  the  feminine  counterpart  of  S.  George.  A thousand  years 
after  her  martyrdom,  her  voice  inspired  La  Pucelle  to  attempt  the  rescue 
of  France.  Devotion  to  her  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  returning  Crusaders.  The  legend  of  the  saint  alluded  to 
on  the  seal  relates  that,  when  cast  into  prison  on  account  of  her  faith,  she 
was  assailed  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness  under  the  form  of  a dragon, 
which  she  vanquished  by  simply  raising  the  cross  aloft.  According  to  a 
more  popular  version,  she  was  devoured  by  the  dragon,  who  immediately 
burst  asunder  and  vanished,  leaving  the  maiden  unharmed.  This  seal,  if 
not  the  finest,  is  assuredly  one  of  the  finer  instances  of  seal  art  of  its 
order,  and,  besides,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  seal  engraving,  indepen- 
dent of  class,  extant.  It  is  sufficient  alone  to  dignify  the  craft  concerned 
in  its  creation  to  the  exaltation  of  a fine  art,  and  constitutes  not  only  a 
superlative  piece  of  seal  art,  but  one  of  the  most  exquisite  artistic  pro- 
ductions of  any  time.  In  view  of  its  period  and  the  difficulties  surround- 
ing seal  art,  its  superb  excellence  is  indeed  wonderful.  Contrived  in  the 
epoch  in  which  seal  engraving  reached  the  loftiest  point  in  its  develop- 
ment, in  it  are  embodied  all  the  qualities  which  tended  to  that  exaltation 
— chastity  of  design,  tasteful  disposition,  vigorous  and  bold  treatment, 
magnificent  relief,  superb  lettering,  and  refined  execution.  Subjected  to  the 
severest  criticism,  measured  against  the  higher  canons  of  art,  it  scarcely 
falls  short  in  the  least  particular.  Neither  in  painting  nor  sculpture  has 
an  eagle  ever  been  treated  conventionally  in  greater  beauty  or  with  higher 
skill,  whilst  the  cusping  is  admirable  in  its  delicacy.  The  obverse 
presents  perhaps  the  most  striking  picture,  but  it  is  the  reverse  which 
displays  the  greatest  dexterity.  In  the  first  place,  the  figure,  the  most 
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difficult  feature,  is  beautifully  proportioned,  posed,  and  modelled  ; not  a 
blemish  can  be  detected  in  it,  although  it  might  reveal  a little  more 
animation.  As  regards  the  architectural  ornament,  its  beauty  is  almost 
matchless.  It  is  not  only  presented  with  consummate  ability  and  taste, 
but  in  highly  studied  detail  and  superb  accuracy.  The  engraver  was  an 
artist,  and,  although  nameless,  his  work  has  survived  seven  centuries, 
and  will,  we  hope,  survive  many  more. 


The  second  example  immediately  illustrated, 
which  also  conveys  the  legend  of  S.  Margaret,  ^ 

is  the  privy  seal  of  the  Mayoralty.  It  displays, 
below  a sculptured  canopy  supported  by  two 
carved  side  towers  of  tabernacle  work  and 
above  a semi-octagonal  masoned  base,  the  full-length  representation  of 
S.  Margaret,  crowned  and  nimbussed,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a book,  and 
in  her  right  a long  cross,  with  which  she  pierces  the  head  of  the  dragon 
upon  which  she  stands.  On  the  masonry  at  the  base  is  a shield  of  arms, 
three  dragons'  heads  erased  and  erect , in  the  mouth  of  each  a cross  crosslet  fichee. 

SIGILLUM.  SECRETUM.  MAIORATUS.  LENNIE. 

The  coat  here  depicted  is  that  of  the  borough.  Usually  it  is  blazoned 
az .,  three  conger  eels'  heads  erased  and  erect  or,  in  the  mouth  of  each  a cross 
crosslet  fichee  of  the  last , but  inaccurately,  as  the  heads  are  strictly  those  of 
dragons  and  refer  to  S.  Margaret.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  example 
that  it  follows  so  closely  the  exquisite  treatment  of  the  same  theme  upon 
the  reverse  of  the  common  seal.  The  matrix  at  the  date  of  the  impres- 
sion was  obviously  much  worn,  but  the  latter  is  sufficiently  lucid  to  mark 
the  wide  gulf  between  the  art  of  the  one  and  the  art  of  the  other. 


PLATE 

XLV. 
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MELCOMBE  REGIS,  in  the  County  of  Dorset. 

An  ancient  haven,  now  united  with  the  older 

port  of  Weymouth,  the  two  towns  jointly  xillth 
constituting  a thriving  seaport  and  a popular 
watering-place.  Melcombe  Regis  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  a fine  bay, 
sheltered  by  a range  of  hills  to  the  north  and  the  isle  of  Portland  to  the 
south,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wey.  Weymouth  stands  on  the 
southern  side,  and  communication  is  established  by  a swing  bridge.  Both 
towns  originated  in  the  harbour  ; as  it  constituted  their  opposite 
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boundaries,  a great  controversy  arose  between  them  concerning  its  ex- 
clusive possession,  which  terminated  in  the  happy  fashion  indicated. 
Melcombe  Regis  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  location 
in  a valley  in  which  stood  a mill,  and  its  suffix  from  the  fact  that 
anciently  it  formed  part  of  royal  demesne.  Athelstan  gave  all  the  water 
within  the  shore  of  Weymouth  to  Milton  Abbey,  and  Edward  the 
Confessor  granted  the  port,  with  its  dependencies,  to  the  monks  of 
S.  Swithun’s,  Winchester.  Melcombe  Regis  is  not  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day ; at  the  time  the  Norman  survey  was  compiled  it  was  included  in 
the  parish  of  Radipole,  which  then  belonged  to  Cerne  Abbey.  Both 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
crown,  but  the  first  at  a much  later  period  than  the  second  manor,  which 
in  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  Q.  Eleanor  of 
Castile.  Melcombe  Regis  was  invested  with  numerous  and  valuable 
privileges,  and  arose  in  importance  and  prosperity.  It  was  made  one  of 
the  staple  towns  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.,  and  in  this  contributed  with 
Weymouth  and  Lyme  Regis  several  ships  towards  the  King’s  equipment 
for  his  expedition  to  Gascony.  And  although  it  is  not  so  mentioned, 
it  doubtless  largely  helped  Weymouth  to  supply  that  monarch  with  20 
ships  and  264  men  towards  his  armament  against  Calais.  The  town  in 
the  following  reign  was  devastated  and  burnt  by  the  French,  a disaster 
which  so  impoverished  the  inhabitants  that  they  petitioned  the  sovereign 
to  release  them  from  payment  of  their  customs.  And  in  order  to  afford 
them  relief,  Ed.  IV.  conferred  upon  them  privileges  corresponding  to 
those  enjoyed  by  London. 

The  common  seal,  which  probably  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ed.  I., 
displays  an  ancient  vessel,  with  embattled  fore  and  sterncastles,  crow’s- 
nest  and  starboard  rudder,  the  single  mast  rising  between  two  shields  of 
arms,  each  blazoning  quarterly , first  and  fourth , a lion  rampant , second 
and  third , a triple-lowered  castle . At  each  end  of  the  ship  is  a hr  tree  or 
sprig. 

SIGILLVM.  COMVNIE.  DE  MELCOMA. 

The  ship  here  draws  attention  to  the  maritime  character  and  importance 
of  Melcombe  Regis,  whilst  the  escutcheon,  which  is  that  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  indicates  that  it  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  Queen  Eleanor. 
This  seal  exhibits  neatness  and  grace,  but  artistic  qualities  of  no  excep- 
tional depth.  The  shields  have  no  beauty,  but  in  the  remaining  features 
this  virtue  is  well  in  evidence. 
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NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME,  in  the  County  of  Stafford. 
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An  important  medieval  fortress  town,  and  now 
a thriving  industrial  centre,  agreeably  situated  in 
the  Pottery  district  upon  a hill  rising  above  the 
Lyme.  It  was  a notable  place  long  before  the 
Conquest,  but  under  a different  name.  At 
Chesterton,  two  miles  distant,  the  Saxons  erected  a castle,  which  in 
Norman  times  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  In  substitution,  about 
1180,  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  built  a new  fortress  here,  from  which 
the  present  appellation  of  the  town  was  derived,  the  geographical  affix 
being  indicative  of  its  proximity  to  the  ancient  forest  of  Lyme,  and 
adopted  as  well  to  differentiate  the  place  from  Newcastle  in  Northumber- 
land. Newcastle-under-Lyme  is  conjectured  to  have  received  its  original 
charter  from  Hen.  I.  This  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Hen.  III. 
Although  it  was  possessed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  great  Earl  of 
Leicester,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  other  historical  characters,  it  was  never 
the  scene  of  any  event  of  consequence. 

The  common  seal,  which  has  been  chosen  for  exemplification  here, 
probably  dates  from  the  charter  of  Hen.  III.  Standing  upon  water,  the 
scheme  comprises,  within  a beaded  bordure,  a structure  with  two  gable 
ends  and  central  embattled  tower,  between  two  smaller  buildings  with 
pointed  roofs,  enclosed  by  a low  embattled  wall.  Upon  the  central 
tower  stand  two  men-at-arms,  one  holding  a battle-axe  and  the  other 
sounding  a horn,  with  a banner-flag  between  them  bearing  no  device. 
And  below  the  battlements  of  this  tower  runs  a frieze,  upon  which  are 
three  escutcheons,  one  displaying  three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale , 
another  a lion  rampant  contourne  within  a bordure  charged  with  ro undies,  and 
the  third,  three  garbsy  two  and  one . 

SIGILL’.  COMVNE.  BVRGENSIVM.  NOVI.  CASTELLI. 


The  water  is  allusive  of  the  Lyme,  and  the  edifice  of  the  “ new  castle,” 
of  which  there  are  now  no  vestiges  ; a part  of  the  site  is  occupied  by  a 
foundry.  The  three  armorials  are  the  royal  coats  of  England,  Cornwall, 
and  Chester ; the  first  is  in  reference  to  Hen.  III.,  the  second  to 
Edmund,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  the  third  to  Prince  Edward,  Earl  of 
Chester,  afterwards  Ed.  I.  The  seal  displays  a highly  commendable 
device,  executed  with  singular  refinement  and  skill.  Well  conceived, 
and  nicely  executed,  heavy  of  matter  yet  light  of  style,  originally  treated 
and  exquisitely  chased,  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  finest. 
Having  regard  to  its  size,  the  lucidity  of  its  detail  is  very  remarkable. 
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NEWPORT,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Once  the  chief  town  in  the  island  ; a prosperous 
borough  and  popular  holiday  resort,  located 
nearly  in  the  centre.  Newport  is  agreeably 
seated  upon  an  eminence  rising  from  the  Medina, 
which  is  navigable  right  up  to  the  town. 

Formerly  it  was  merely  the  haven  of  Carisbrooke,  the  adjoining  town. 
Standing  upon  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  its  position  from  a 
commercial  standpoint  was  superior  to  Carisbrooke,  anciently  a market 
town,  and  consequently  the  importance  it  achieved  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Rich.  I.  its  position  was  such  as 
to  warrant  the  grant  of  a charter  to  it  by  Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl  of 
Devon  and  Lord  of  the  Island  ; the  Countess  Isabella  de  Fortibus  con- 
ferred a more  important  grant,  in  which  the  town  is  described  as  the 
“ new  borough  of  Medina,”  confirming  and  enlarging  the  previous 
charter  and  investing  the  burgesses  with  market  tolls  and  other  privileges. 
Newport,  1377,  was  almost  destroyed  through  a French  invasion,  and 
not  until  two  centuries  elapsed  did  it  quite  recover. 

The  seal  is  naturally  maritime  as  regards  its  device.  Upon  the  sea, 
it  shows  a ship  of  one  mast,  the  mainsail  set,  flying  a flag  with  the  cross 
of  S.  George  and  streamers  at  the  masthead,  and  a small  flag  with  cross 
at  the  stern. 

SIGILLUM.  COMUNE.  UILLE.  DE.  NEUPORT.  IN.  INSULA. 

DE.  WIGHT. 

The  qualities  and  defects  of  this  example  may  be  quickly  summarised. 
The  ship,  which  received  a conventional  treatment,  has  grace  of  line,  and 
secures  a pleasing  effect,  but  the  engraving  is  harsh  and  lacks  refinement. 
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NORWICH,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 


XVth 

cent. 


Another  of  England’s  famous  cities  ; an  im- 
portant industrial  centre,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  the  seat  of  a historic  episcopate. 

The  city,  which  is  agreeably  seated  on  the  apex 
and  sides  of  a hill  ascending  from  the  Wensum, 
arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Venta  Icenorum  (Caistor),  and  in  reference  to 
its  situation  towards  the  Roman  station  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Northwic , 
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the  northern  castle.  Here  Uffa,  the  first  K.  of  East  Anglia,  is  con- 
jectured to  have  erected  a fortress,  which  continued  as  a residence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  that  dynasty  for  a considerable  time.  Possession  of  the  city 
was  often  contended  for  by  Saxons  and  Danes.  K.  Alfred  fortified  it 
against  the  latter,  but  subsequently  conceded  it  to  them.  Afterwards, 
however,  they  were  expelled,  and  the  Saxons  were  in  possession  until 
1004,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  Swegen,  K.  of  Denmark. 
In  1018,  when  the  Danes  resumed  occupation,  K.  Cnut  rebuilt  the  city  ; 
from  thence  it  rapidly  extended  in  size  and  consequence,  and  at  the 
Conquest  yielded  only  to  York  in  superiority.  The  Conqueror  bestowed 
Norwich  upon  Ralph  Guader.  Subsequently  conspiring  against  the 
King,  Ralph  fled,  leaving  the  castle  garrisoned  under  the  command  of  his 
wife.  A protracted  siege  ensued,  which  she  sustained  with  great  heroism, 
but  was  compelled  eventually  to  surrender  through  famine.  The  effect 
of  this  siege  was  most  disastrous.  In  1094  Herbert  de  Losinga,  the 
famous  Bishop  of  East  Anglia,  removed  his  chair  from  Thetford  to 
Norwich,  where  he  erected  a magnificent  cathedral  and  founded  a large 
Benedictine  priory.  In  the  time  of  K.  Stephen,  Norwich  was  rebuilt 
and  given  by  that  monarch  to  his  third  son,  William.  From  him  it  was 
taken  by  Hen.  II.  ; his  son  conferred  it  upon  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  who  renovated  the  fortifications  and  garrisoned  the  castle, 
which  he  succeeded  for  a time  in  holding  against  the  King,  but  was  ulti- 
mately forced  to  surrender.  In  the  reign  of  K.  John  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  when  the  city  was  gravely  injured.  A 
bitter  feud  long  subsisted  between  the  monks  and  citizens,  which  arose 
out  of  a controversy  adverting  to  the  exercise  of  the  liberties  embraced 
in  their  charter  by  the  citizens  within  the  precincts  of  the  priory,  and  the 
annals  of  both  priory  and  city  are  tarnished  with  the  records  of  many 
sanguinary  conflicts.  In  1272  the  priory  was  attacked  and  the  cathedral 
greatly  damaged  by  the  citizens.  Another  assault  was  contemplated 
1446,  but  before  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  commit  any  destruction, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  seized  and  punished  the  ringleaders,  displaced  the 
mayor,  and  placed  the  magistracy  under  a governor  during  the  King’s 
pleasure.  After  the  suppression  of  these  tumults  the  city  was  almost 
consumed  by  fire. 

The  seal  illustrated  is  that  of  the  Mayoralty.  The  design  comprises 
a richly  carved  niche,  with  a semi-hexagonal  masoned  plinth  and  elegant 
canopy  and  tabernacle  work  at  the  sides,  containing  a representation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  On  the  plinth  is  a shield  displaying  the  royal  arms, 
and  at  each  side  two  more  escutcheons,  that  on  the  left  displaying  a 
castle  surmounted  with  a tower , in  base  a lion  passant  guardant , and  that  on 
the  right  a cross . 
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SIGILLUM.  OFFICII.  MAIORATUS.  CIVITATIS.  NORWICI. 
The  Holy  Trinity  are  patrons  of  the  cathedral,  a magnificent  structure, 
which  exhibits  some  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Norman  architecture 
in  the  country.  The  royal  shield  is  allusive  of  Hen.  IV.,  who,  1403, 
enlarged  the  constitution  of  the  city  ; the  escutcheon  on  the  right  side 
contains  the  arms  of  the  ancient  priory,  and  that  on  the  left  those  of 
the  city.  The  royal  lion  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  as  an 
addition  to  the  civic  achievement  by  Ed.  III.  After  the  grant  of  the 
charter  of  Hen.  IV.  the  old  seals  were  sent  by  the  Chamberlain  to 
a London  goldsmith,  who  ran  them  down,  and  out  of  the  metal  con- 
trived a new  common,  mayoral — the  seal  described — and  other  seals,  for 
which  he  was  paid  -£\  13J.  At  the  Reformation,  religious  bigotry  was 
so  rampant  in  Norwich  that  all  the  seals  previously  employed  exhibiting 
devices  in  sympathy  with  the  ancient  faith  were  mutilated.  In  the 
exquisite  seal  of  the  priory,  now  used  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the 
Anunciation  was  superseded  by  a shield  for  the  deanery  ; from  that 
at  present  under  notice  the  Holy  Trinity  was  displaced  by  a representa- 
tion of  the  Resurrection.  The  portion  of  the  castle  extant  consists  of 
an  embattled  keep,  which  by  reason  of  its  elevated  situation  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  objects  in  the  city.  Although  the  impression  available 
for  illustration  has  received  much  damage,  it  conveys  a moderately  fair 
idea  of  the  attributes  of  the  seal  itself.  A Gothic  example,  of  the  type 
of  which  Colchester  is  the  finest  exponent  of  this  period,  it  reveals  with 
the  defects  of  its  epoch  considerable  elegance  in  design  and  dexterous 
execution.  Apparently  the  architecture  was  nicely  chiselled. 


OSWESTRY,  in  the  County  of  Salop. 

One  of  the  chief  towns  upon  the  Welsh  border, 
which  is  situated  amongst  very  picturesque  sur-  xillth 
roundings  upon  the  declivity  of  a chain  of  hills  cent 
which  skirt  it  on  the  west.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  Oswaldstre , “ Oswald’s  tre,”  or 
town.  About  642,  here,  Oswald,  the  Christian  King  of  Northumbria, 
encountered  Penda,  the  pagan  King  of  Mercia  ; in  the  battle  he  was 
slain,  when  his  body  was  cut  up  and,  out  of  derision  of  his  faith,  parts 
were  affixed  to  crosses.  Having  been  a great  benefactor  of  the  Church, 
Oswald  was  canonised ; a monastery  was  soon  erected  here  in  his  honour, 
and  hence  the  place  obtained  the  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
In  the  eighth  century  it  was  annexed  to  Mercia,  and  after  the  Conquest 
bestowed  upon  Alan,  ancestor  of  the  Fitz- Alans,  Earls  of  Arundel,  in 
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which  illustrious  house  the  barony  remained  for  nearly  five  centuries. 
A castle  stood  here  in  the  twelfth  century,  considered  to  have  been 
erected  before  the  Conquest.  In  1164  Hen.  II.  encamped  here  with 
his  army,  which  he  had  collected  for  the  subjugation  of  Wales.  During 
the  war  between  K.  John  and  the  barons,  the  castle  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  some  years  later  the  town  suffered  a similar  disaster  at  the  hands 
of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales.  Here  the  Duke  of  Hereford  (afterwards 
Ed.  IV.)  and  his  opponent,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  cited  to  appear 
before  Rich.  II.  and  the  Commons.  During  a Welsh  insurrection, 
under  the  renowned  Owen  Glyndower,  Oswestry  was  again  almost 
destroyed  by  fire.  Oswestry  Castle  stood  on  an  eminence  to  the  north- 
west ; a few  traces  may  yet  be  seen,  as  well  as  of  the  walls  which  anciently 
environed  the  town. 

The  common  seal  shown  is  of  high  interest,  the  design  comprising 
a very  ingenious  rebus  on  the  name  of  Oswestry.  Within  a beaded 
border,  and  upon  a field  diapered  lozengy  with  a leaf  or  other  tiny 
pattern  in  each  space,  it  comprehends  a representation  of  S.  Oswald , 
king  and  martyr,  seated  on  a sculptured  throne,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a drawn  sword  erect,  and  grasping  a tree  ( tre ) in  the  left. 

SIGILLVM.  COMMVNE.  DE.  OSWALDESTRE. 

After  the  erection  of  the  monastery  in  his  honour,  S.  Oswald  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  town.  The  parish  church  was 
originally  the  conventual  church.  To  indicate  some  slight  discrepancies 
from  the  higher  canons  of  art  would  not  be  difficult  in  this  specimen  ; 
nevertheless,  the  seal  is  a good  one.  The  figure  is  a little  too  square 
and  squat,  and  the  head  disproportionate,  but  is  otherwise  accurately 
treated,  vigorously  presented,  and  secures  an  excellent  effect.  The  tree 
is  very  creditably  drawn. 


OXFORD,  in  the  County  of  Oxford. 

A very  ancient  city,  from  remote  times  a seat  of 
learning,  and  from  the  sixteenth  century  the 
chair  of  a bishop,  widely  celebrated  for  its 
university  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings. 

Pleasantly  situated  on  a gentle  rising,  Oxford 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  and  between  the  Isis  and  Cherwell. 
name  is  either  derived  from  Oxenford — a ford  over  the  river  for  oxen — 
or  from  Ouseford — a ford  over  the  Ouse,  as  the  Isis  was  once  named. 
The  city  is  considered  to  have  originated  in  a convent,  established  in  the 
eighth  century  in  honour  of  S.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  by  one  of  the  Saxon 
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princes,  of  which  Frideswide,  his  daughter,  was  first  abbess  and  sub- 
sequently patron  saint.  Although  doubtless  of  much  earlier  origin, 
the  foundation  of  the  university  cannot  be  authentically  assigned  to  a 
period  earlier  than  1267.  The  abbey  having  been  plundered  by  the 
Danes,  and  the  nuns  dispersed,  K.  Alfred,  who  resided  here,  restored 
it  for  secular  canons,  established  a mint,  and  assisted  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city.  Oxford  was  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  iEthelred, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  to  Swegen.  Here  Edmund  Ironside  met 
his  death.  In  1018,  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions,  the  city 
was  the  scene  of  a gemot  convened  by  Cnut.  It  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  1032,  and  four  years  later  Harold  Harefoot  inflicted  much 
injury  upon  it.  Oxford  refused  to  submit  to  the  Conqueror,  but  it  was 
stormed  and  taken  and  granted  to  Robert  D’Oily,  who  built  a fortress 
within  it.  In  the  city  William  Rufus  held  a council,  with  the  object 
of  frustrating  the  conspiracy  of  Bishop  Odo.  Here  Hen.  I.  built  a 
palace,  in  which  Rich.  I.  was  born.  At  a council  here,  Stephen  promised 
to  abolish  Danegelt  and  confirm  the  laws  of  the  Confessor.  Afterwards 
he  besieged  the  castle,  of  which  Matilda  had  taken  possession,  and 
obtained  its  surrender.  Hen.  II.  held  a parliament  here  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  papal  authority,  and  another  in  which  the  partition  of  Ireland 
was  debated.  Rich.  I.  invested  his  native  city  with  numerous  privileges, 
and  in  return  the  citizens  contributed  largely  towards  his  ransom.  In 
order  to  secure  supplies,  K.  John  held  a parliament  here.  Another  was 
assembled  by  Henry  III.,  at  which  he  revoked  the  grant  of  Magna 
Carta,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  an  adjourned  parliament,  in 
which  all  foreigners  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Oxford  was 
made  the  see  of  a bishop  by  Hen.  VIII.,  when  the  priory  church  of 
S.  Frideswide’s  was  assigned  it  as  a cathedral. 

The  Mayor’s  seal  is  that  illustrated.  The  design  presents  a rebus  upon 
the  name  of  the  city  and  comprises,  within  a cabled  bordure  and  against  a 
field  ornamented  with  sprigs  of  foliage,  an  ox  passing  over  a ford  across  the 
Isis.  In  a field  on  the  right  is  a shield  displaying  a cross  and  an  oak-tree. 

SIGILLUM.  MAIORIS.  OXONIE. 

This  historic  conceit  now  forms  the  arms  of  the  city.  Probably  the 
cross  on  the  shield  alludes  to  the  ancient  collegiate  church  of  S.  George, 
erected  within  the  castle  after  the  Conquest  by  Robert  D’Oily,  and  the 
oak-tree  was  added  as  a little  realistic  touch.  In  this  example,  as  in  that 
of  the  first  seal  of  Hartlepool  illustrated,  the  artist  revealed  his  incapacity 
to  depict  an  animal  in  anatomical  perfection.  Here  he  trips,  but  except 
for  this  defect,  which  is  only  manifest  in  the  head  and  neck  of  the  ox, 
the  seal  is  a creditable  piece  of  workmanship,  the  oak-tree  being  ex- 
ceptionally well  drawn. 
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PEVENSEY,  in  the  County  of  Sussex. 

A member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Hastings  ; 
anciently  a town  and  port  of  consequence,  a 
position  lost  through  the  receding  of  the  sea. 

Associated  with  Pevensey  are  several  historical 
events,  notably  the  landing  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  which  took  place  here.  It  was  the  site  of  the  Anderida  of  the 
Romans,  which  the  Saxons  destroyed.  In  the  eighth  century,  Pevensey  was 
given  to  the  abbey  of  S.  Denis,  Paris,  by  Berodalbus,  or  Bervald,  a 
general  of  Offa  of  Mercia.  From  a very  early  period  its  port  was 
frequently  resorted  to.  Swegen,  King  of  Denmark,  landed  here,  and  in 
the  Confessor’s  reign  it  was  devastated  by  Earl  Godwin.  The  Conqueror 
gave  the  manor  to  his  half-brother,  Robert  de  Moreton,  who  erected  a 
magnificent  castle.  The  barony,  subsequently  reverting  to  the  crown, 
was  bestowed  by  Hen.  I.  upon  Gilbert  de  Acquila,  and  received  in  con- 
sequence the  title  of  the  “ Honour  of  the  Eagle,”  the  castle  constituting 
the  head  of  that  honour.  The  lordship  remained  with  this  great  Norman 
house  for  a century;  afterwards  the  Earls  of Warrene  held  for  some  time  ; 
in  1269  it  was  conferred  upon  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Ed.  I.  and 
continued  in  the  crown  until  Ed.  III.  settled  it  upon  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
appointed  one  of  the  Pelhams  constable  of  the  castle.  Through  John  of 
Gaunt,  it  passed  to  Hen.  IV.,  who  gave  it  to  Sir  John  Pelham.  When 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  espoused  the  cause  of  Duke  Robert,  William 
Rufus  besieged  the  castle,  which  was  also  attacked  by  K.  Stephen,  and, 
1265,  by  the  young  Simon  de  Montfort.  In  the  next  century  it  was 
bravely  defended  by  Lady  Pelham  against  the  united  forces  of  Sussex, 
Surrey,  and  Kent,  who  assailed  it  for  Rich.  II.  Within  it,  Edmund, 
Duke  of  York,  was  subsequently  imprisoned,  as  well  as  Joan  of  Navarre, 
the  last  Queen  of  Hen.  IV. 

The  seal  of  the  barons  of  Pevensey,  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
Cinque  Port  seals  extant,  is  an  ancient  contrivance  of  two  parts,  the  design 
of  the  obverse  corresponding  in  fitness  with  that  which,  with  variations, 
distinguishes  the  seals  of  the  Five  Havens  and  certain  of  their  limbs. 
It  comprises,  on  the  waves,  an  ancient  ship  of  one  mast,  with  a lofty  and 
embattled  poop  and  forecastle  and  side  rudder  or  sweep,  fully  manned. 
The  mainsail  is  furled  and  at  the  maintop  are  a flag  and  streamers.  One 
mariner  is  clinging  to  a rope,  four  others  upon  the  deck  haul  at  the  ropes, 
two  more,  stationed  on  the  sterncastle,  blow  trumpets,  and  below,  under 
an  arch,  is  the  half-length  figure  of  a knight.  On  the  forecastle  is  a 
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banner-flag,  and  abaft  the  staff  a large  fleur-de-lis . Overhead,  in  the  field,  on 
the  left  is  a crescent,  and  a star  on  the  right,  and  below  the  mainsail  a 
shield  of  arms,  three  lions  passant  guardant. 

SIGILL’V.  BARONVM.  DOMINI.  REGIS.  ANGLIE 

DE  PEVENES. 

The  royal  shield  indicates  the  relation  of  Pevensey  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  subject  of  the  reverse,  although  also  nautical, 
is  considerably  differentiated.  It  displays,  within  xillth 
a bordure  and  a wavy  scroll  of  foliage,  on  the 
waves  two  ships  of  one  mast  each,  with  their 
sails  torn  to  shreds  and  hanging  loosely  down 
(the  mainmast  topped  in  each  case  with  flag,  streamers,  and  a cross),  that 
on  the  left  apparently  in  collision  with  that  on  the  right.  In  the  possibly 
victorious  ship  stands  the  figure  of  S.  Nicholas,  mitred  and  with  pastoral 
staff,  who  raises  his  right  hand  in  benediction.  In  the  field  overhead  on 
the  left  is  a crescent,  and  in  the  border  the  following  invocation  of 
S.  Nicholas  : — 

SCE.  NICOLAE.  DYC.  NOS.  SPONTE.  TRAHE.  PEV’. 

S.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  mariners,  is  also  patron  of  Pevensey.  It  is 
fairly  conclusive  that  the  design  of  this  part  of  the  seal  was  intended  to 
commemorate  some  particular  event  in  the  annals  of  Pevensey  or  the 
Cinque  Ports.  Remembering  that  S.  Nicholas  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
Normans,  we  should  at  first  be  disposed  to  suggest  that  the  landing  of  the 
Conqueror  was  designed,  but  the  dilapidated  state  of  both  vessels,  which 
have  evidently  been  in  conflict,  do  not  support  this.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  picture  perpetuates  the  first  great  naval  victory,  which  Hubert 
de  Burgh  achieved  with  the  aid  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  church  of 
S.  Nicholas,  an  Early  English  building,  stands  east  of  the  castle.  From  many 
points,  this  example  is  of  high  interest  ; from  the  fact  that  it  well  denotes 
the  transition  of  seal  art  from  twelfth-century  crudity  and  coarseness  to 
thirteenth  perfection  and  refinement,  especially  so.  In  it  may  be  dis- 
cerned the  gradual  emergence  of  all  those  qualities  which,  when  fully 
developed,  advanced  the  art  in  the  last-named  period  so  highly.  In 
conception  the  designs  of  both  parts  are  good,  the  second  displaying  also 
conspicuous  originality.  Both  are  well  spaced,  in  particular  the  first,  in 
which  considerable  action  is  manifested.  As  regards  the  execution  of  the 
seal,  the  capacity  of  the  engraver  in  this  respect  was  hardly  commensurate 
with  the  boldness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  seal  also  suffers  through  a paucity 
of  relief.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  ill-drawn,  and  possesses  much 
merit. 
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PONTEFRACT,  in  the  County  of  York. 

A town,  seated  upon  a beautiful  elevation  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Aire  and  Calder,  with  which 
some  of  the  most  memorable  historical  events  tft 

are  associated.  Its  famous  castle  was  not  only  cent* 
almost  invulnerable,  and  of  great  strategic  value, 
but  variously  held  by  powerful  barons,  which  account  for  the  high 
historical  prominence  into  which  Pontefract  was  brought.  The  place 
was  originally  styled  Kirkby,  and  obtained  its  present  appellation 
through  the  breaking  of  a bridge  over  the  Aire  whilst  William,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  son  of  the  sister  of  K.  Stephen,  attended  by  a great  number 
of  people,  crossed  over  it  on  returning  from  Rome.  Pontefract  seems  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  a Roman  station  in  the  vicinity.  Its 
fortress  is  considered  to  have  been  originally  erected  by  Alric,  a Saxon 
chief.  After  the  Conquest,  the  honour  and  manor  were  granted  to  Hilde- 
bert  de  Lacy,  who  either  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  existing  castle.  This  in 
the  reign  of  Ed.  II.  was  in  the  possession  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  lord’s  revolt  it  was  besieged  and  taken  for 
Edward,  who  caused  the  earl  and  several  other  barons  to  be  executed. 
Having  descended  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Lancaster  fortified  the  castle  against 
Rich.  II.,  but  no  hostilities  then  ensued.  To  the  honour  Henry  de  Boling- 
broke,  Duke  of  Hereford,  succeeded,  and  after  his  exaltation  to  the  throne 
Rich.  II.  was  for  some  time  confined  in  the  castle  and  there  murdered. 
Hen.  IV.  frequently  resided  in  it.  After  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  it 
was  here  he  signed  the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland.  Hither 
Archbishop  Scroop  was  brought,  and  here  sentenced  and  executed.  After 
Agincourt,  Hen.  V.  kept  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  other  prisoners  in 
the  castle,  where  also  the  young  King  of  Scotland  was  imprisoned. 
During  the  contest  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  the 
castle  was  also  the  prison  of  several  nobles  and  the  scene  of  their  execu- 
tion. Before  Towton,  Ed.  IV.  established  his  headquarters  at  Pontefract, 
and  after  the  union  Henry  VII.  visited  it. 

The  common  seal  of  the  burgesses  conveys  a representation  of  the 
memorable  castle  of  Pontefract,  which,  indicative  of  its  lofty  situation,  is 
depicted  upon  a mount.  It  presents  a triple-towered  and  embattled 
structure,  with  tall  circular-headed  windows,  pointed  doorway  with  port- 
cullis half  down,  and  a small  gable  or  wing  on  either  side.  The  masonry 
has  wide  joints,  and  an  annulet  in  each  of  the  stones  ; in  the  field  over 
the  side  towers  are  the  initial  letters  P.P.  for  Pontefract,  and  in  the 
background  is  a partial  hatching. 
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SIGILLVM.  COMMVNE.  BVRGENCIVM.  PONTISFRACTI. 
Pontefract  Castle  consisted  of  several  massive  towers,  linked  together  by 
walls  of  enormous  strength,  keep,  barbican,  and  drawbridge.  It  was 
dismantled  by  order  of  Parliament  during  the  Civil  War,  and  only  a 
small  circular  tower  remains.  Boldness  of  treatment  and  amplitude  of 
detail  sum  up  the  chief  properties  of  this  seal.  The  building  is  neither 
well  balanced  nor  drawn,  and  reveals  an  uneven  line  throughout. 


POOLE,  in  the  County  of  Dorset. 

The  chief  seaport  of  the  shire,  which  justly  boasts 
one  of  the  safest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  pictur-  xillth 
esque  harbours  in  the  country.  The  borough  lies  cent 
on  a peninsula  north  of  the  port,  and  is  joined 
with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus.  The  name  of 
Poole  Is  derived  from  its  harbour.  It  is  not  mentioned  either  in  Saxon 
or  Norman  times.  It  was  formerly  a member  of  the  manor  and  part  of 
the  parish  of  Canford,  and  seems  to  have  begun  to  arise  in  importance 
during  the  reign  of  Rich.  I.  William  Longespee,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Canford,  granted  it  a charter,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  in  the  time  of  Hen.  III.  it  was  a place  of  frequent  maritime 
resort.  By  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.,  its  trade  and  prosperity  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  furnish  that  monarch 
with  four  ships  and  ninety-four  men  for  the  siege  of  Calais.  In  1349  it 
suffered  much  from  the  Black  Death. 

The  common  seal  illustrated  approximates  in  date  the  charter  of 
William  Longespee  and  commemorates  its  bestowal.  It  conveys  on  the 
sea,  as  the  seal  of  a port,  a one-masted  ship,  with  furled  mainsail,  flag  or 
crow’s-nest  at  the  top,  anchor  and  bowsprit,  and  embattled  castles  at  each 
end,  within  a quatrefoil,  or  quadrilobe  shape  having  a trefoil  in  each 
spandrel.  The  castles  are  arcaded  as  well  as  embattled  and  have  a terrace 
of  quatrefoils  or  roses  under  the  battlements.  And  in  the  field  is  a shield 
of  arms,  a sword  in  pale,  hilt  downwards , for  William  Longespee. 

SIGILLVM.  COMMVNE.  DE.  LAPOLE. 

Th  is  seal  is  now  used  by  the  local  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  is  occasion- 
ally held  by  the  Mayor  as  Admiral  of  the  Port.  It  is  a charming  example, 
gracefully  designed  and  cleverly  wrought,  the  qualities  of  which  would 
have  received  considerable  enhancement  through  a stronger  relief.  A 
more  conventional  barque  than  usual,  the  ship  is  admirably  drawn,  and 
detailed  studiously,  and  its  slight  Gothic  envelope  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  seal,  which  as  a whole  reveals  fine  artistry. 
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time.  In  868  Ivor  the  Dane  established  his  headquarters  here,  and 
during  that  of  K.  Alfred  and  subsequent  reigns  the  Danes  appear  to  have 
again  gained  possession  of  the  town.  Here  Q.  Elfrida,  in  expiation  of 
the  murder  of  her  stepson,  Edward  the  Martyr,  founded  a convent,  which 
with  the  town  was  burnt  by  K.  Swegen  of  Denmark  out  of  revenge  for 
the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen.  In  Domesday , Reading  is  described  as 
a part  of  the  royal  demesne.  Its  great  abbey  was  founded  by  Hen.  I., 
who  endowed  it  very  liberally,  invested  it  with  mitred  dignity,  and 
conferred  many  privileges  upon  it.  K.  Stephen  erected  in  this  place  a 
strong  fortress,  which  he  garrisoned  against  Matilda.  It  was  subsequently 
surrendered  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  after  his  accession  as 
Hen.  II.  ordered  it  to  be  dismantled.  In  1185  Henry  had  an  interview 
at  Reading  with  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  gave  him  the  keys  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  the  royal  banner  of  Jerusalem,  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  vainly. 
Richard  I.  held  a parliament  here  1191,  and  in  1212  the  Papal  Legate  a 
council,  with  the  object  of  reconciling  K.  John  and  the  exiled  bishops. 
Various  other  councils  were  also  held  at  Reading.  Ed.  III.  held  a great 
tournament  in  the  town  1346,  and  in  1359  his  famous  son,  John  of 
Gaunt,  was  espoused  to  Blanche  of  Lancaster  in  the  abbey  church.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  supported  Wat  Tyler,  and  after  the  rebellion  had  been 
extinguished  Rich.  II.  came  here  to  punish  all  concerned  in  it.  John  of 
Gaunt  convened  a great  council  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace 
between  Richard  and  the  barons,  which  he  effected.  In  the  following 
century  numerous  other  parliaments  assembled  in  the  town. 

The  seal  of  the  burgesses  bears  a somewhat  strange  device — a crowned 
head,  couped  at  the  neck,  with  long  hair,  in  the  centre  of  four  others, 
without  crowns,  which  incline  towards  the  chief. 

S’.  COMMVNITATIS.  RADINGIE. 

The  subject  of  this  seal  forms  the  armorial  bearings  granted  to  Reading 
1566.  The  seal,  which  has  a unique  design,  reveals  considerable  skill  in 
its  execution.  All  the  heads  are  nicely  modelled,  that  in  the  centre, 
of  Ed.  K.  and  Martyr,  particularly  so. 


READING,  in  the  County  of  Berks. 
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The  chief  town  of  the  county,  anciently  noted 
for  its  renowned  abbey,  the  third  in  extent  and 
riches  in  all  England.  Reading  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  and  became 
a place  of  commercial  importance  at  a very  early 
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ROCHESTER,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

A very  ancient  city  and  port  and,  after  Canter- 
bury, the  seat  of  the  oldest  diocese  in  the  country,  xillth 
which  is  agreeably  situated  upon  a low  tongue  of 
land  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Medway.  By 
the  Britons  it  was  styled  Dourbryf  (a  swift 
stream),  by  the  Romans  Durobrovum , and  by  the  Saxons  Hroffeceastre 
(“  Hroffe’s  ceastre,  or  castle  ”),  a name  in  which  that  of  Hroffe>  or  Roffe , 
the  Saxon  chief  who  originally  settled  here,  is  retained.  In  all  probability 
a stronghold  of  the  Britons,  under  the  Romans  the  place  was  a stipen- 
diary town.  Here,  c.  600,  K.  Ethelbert  of  Kent  founded  a church,  and 
here,  four  years  later,  S.  Augustine  erected  a see,  of  which  Justus  was 
consecrated  first  prelate.  Rochester,  676,  was  pillaged  by  iEthelred  of 
Mercia,  and  839,  plundered  by  the  Danes.  Later,  it  was  again  assailed 
by  the  Danes,  when  it  was  relieved  by  K.  Alfred.  In  the  time  of 
K.  Athelstan  three  mints  were  established.  In  999  the  inhabitants 
were  again  afflicted  by  their  inveterate  enemies,  and  on  this  occasion 
compelled  to  abandon  the  city  to  their  fury.  Rochester  was  given  by  the 
Conqueror  to  his  half-brother,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  about  this 
time  Gundulph,  the  second  Norman  bishop  of  the  see,  renowned  for  his 
architectural  genius,  erected  a stately  castle  within  the  city.  During  his 
conspiracy  against  Rufus,  Bishop  Odo  was  besieged  in  the  castle.  Whilst 
Hen.  I.  was  attending  the  consecration  of  the  cathedral,  a tremendous 
fire  occurred,  which  almost  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  Seven  years  later 
it  was  burnt  a second  time,  and  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  disaster 
before  it  was  devastated  in  the  same  way  again.  In  the  castle,  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  confined  until  exchanged  for  K.  Stephen.  It  was 
seized  by  the  barons  and  held  against  K.  John,  who,  capturing  it  after  a 
resolute  defence,  caused  many  of  the  garrison  to  be  hanged.  Hen.  III. 
repaired  the  castle  and  restored  the  city.  Simon  de  Montfort  laid  siege 
to  Rochester,  but  whilst  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  city,  Roger  de  Ley- 
bourne  victoriously  defended  the  castle  for  his  sovereign,  and  the  Earl 
was  forced  to  retire.  Upon  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion  the  fortress  was 
assailed  by  the  rebels,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  one  of  their  number 
confined  in  it.  Ed.  IV.  repaired  it  as  well  as  the  city  walls,  but  after  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VII.  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

The  city  seal  reproduced  here,  a magnificent  example  of  seal  engrav- 
ing, is  of  two  parts.  The  obverse  displays  upon  water,  indicative  of 
its  position  upon  the  Medway,  a view  of  the  keep  as  seen  from  the 
city  side,  with  a gateway,  between  two  round  embattled  towers,  and  steps 
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leading  up  to  the  same.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  keep  flies  a banner-flag 
of  England,  three  lions  passant  guardant , and  upon  the  top  of  the  tower 
on  the  left-hand  side  stands  the  warden. 

SIGILLVM.  C1VIVM.  ROFENS1S. 

The  stately  castle  of  Rochester  stood  near  the  bridge,  on  an  eminence 
which  rises  sharply  from  the  river,  and  was  environed  on  three  sides  by 
a deep  fosse  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  river.  Very  little  now  remains 
except  some  of  the  outer  walls  and  its  great  and  impressive  keep,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Norman  military  architecture  extant  ; of  this  the 
illustration  upon  the  seal  gives  us  an  almost  exact  and  detailed  picture. 
With  its  outer  defences  it  still  remains  as  shewn.  It  consists  of  a large 
tower  70  feet  square  and  over  100  feet  high.  The  whole  work  of  the 
castle  is  usually  assigned  to  Bishop  Gundulph,  but  the  existing  building 
was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  were  appointed  constables  by  Hen.  I.  ; in  the  reign  of 
K.  Stephen  the  castle  passed  to  the  crown,  by  which  constables  were 
appointed  until  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.,  and  the  flag  with  the  royal  arms 
indicates  that  it  was  a royal  fortress. 


PLATE 

IX. 

Seal  18. 


The  reverse  displays,  within  a beaded  border,  a 
representation  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew,  XHIth 
who  is  stretched  upon  a rather  narrow  saltire  cent, 
and  clad  in  an  embroidered  tunic. 

SIGILLVM  COMMVNE.  CIVITATIS  ROFENSIS. 


S.  Andrew  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  city  and  cathedral.  Justus,  the  first 
bishop,  like  S.  Augustine,  had  been  despatched  to  this  country  from  the 
great  convent  of  S.  Andrew  on  the  Coelian,  and  hence  his  cathedral  was 
dedicated  to  God  and  this  apostle.  The  original  structure  suffered 
much  from  the  Danes  and  was  almost  in  ruins  at  the  Conquest,  soon  after 
which  Bishop  Gundulph  undertook  the  rebuilding.  Although  inferior 
both  in  size  and  appearance  comparatively,  the  present  cathedral  is  full  of 
interest.  This  seal  is  a singularly  fine  and  artistic  creation — indeed,  a 
consummate  example  of  medieval  engraving  when  in  the  zenith  of  its 
excellence.  In  all  respects  it  stands  out  in  bold  perfection.  Excellent 
in  its  design,  in  its  balance  and  execution  it  is  eminently  so.  The  keep 
is  not  only  magnificently  depicted,  but  presented  with  remarkable 
accuracy.  Every  detail  manifests  deep  care  and  study,  whilst  in  the 
presentment  of  the  little  warden  capacity  of  a high  order  is  shewn. 
The  reverse  conveys  a highly  artistic,  and  for  its  period  a truly  wonderful 
representation  of  its  theme.  The  figure  of  S.  Andrew  is  beautifully 
drawn  and  vested,  the  face  in  particular  revealing  the  hand  of  a super- 
lative artist.  In  each  case  the  relief  and  lettering  are  unusually  good. 


BOROUGH  SEALS 


RYE,  in  the  County  of  Sussex. 

A member  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  owed  its  rise 

and  fall  to  the  vagaries  of  the  sea.  Through  an  xVth 

inundation,  a natural  harbour  was  formed  here, 

9 • J cent 

and  Rye  flourished  as  a considerable  port.  Then 

it  was  abandoned  by  the  sea,  now  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  its  maritime  importance  sank  accordingly.  Its  harbour,  however, 
is  still  of  some  consequence.  Rye  is  seated  upon  the  declivity  of  an 
eminence,  on  a peninsula  near  which  three  rivers  unite.  It  was  annexed 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Fecamp  Abbey.  In  the  reign  of  K. 
Stephen,  William  Ypres,  Earl  of  Kent,  surrounded  it  with  walls  and 
protected  it  with  numerous  towers,  one  of  which  remains.  In  the  reign 
of  Hen.  III.  it  was  dissevered  from  Fecamp  Abbey  and  attached  to 
the  Cinque  Ports.  Towards  the  armament  of  Ed.  III.  for  the  invasion  of 
France  it  contributed  nine  warships.  Rye  suffered  much  through  the 
invasions  of  the  French,  particularly  in  1377,  when  it  was  plundered 
and  almost  burnt  to  the  ground.  This  disaster  was  followed  by  pestilence 
and  plague,  and  so  great  was  the  consequent  loss  that  Hen.  VI.  sepa- 
rated Tenterden  from  Kent  and  annexed  it  to  Rye  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion. Its  prosperity  began  to  return,  and  by  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth 
it  had  again  become  an  important  centre. 

The  seal  is  of  two  parts.  Upon  the  obverse  is  displayed,  as  indicative 
of  the  position  of  Rye  as  a Cinque  Port  limb,  on  the  waves,  sailing  to  the 
left,  an  antique  one-masted  ship,  with  small  forecastle,  large  sterncastle, 
and  crow’s-nest,  all  embattled.  The  mainsail  is  square  and  set.  On  the 
mast  is  a flag  of  two  streamers,  and  on  the  forecastle  a banner-flag,  each 
displaying  a cross  for  S.  George,  the  patron  of  England.  Holding  the 
starboard  sheet,  an  aged  mariner  sits  abaft  the  mast ; and  on  the  poop  is  a 
standard-bearer,  wearing  a cuirass  or  jupon,  camail,  and  bascinet,  holding 
a banner-flag  of  S.  George. 

SIGILLUM.  BARONUM.  DE.  RYA. 
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PLATE 

XXXV. 

Seal  69. 


XVth 

cent. 


The  design  of  the  reverse  comprises  an  eleva- 
tion of  a Gothic  church.  This  structure,  which 
is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  and  masoned 
wall,  has  six  pointed  and  crocketed  windows,  an 
arcaded  clerestory,  and  a gable  at  each  side  sur- 
mounted by  a cross,  with  a tall  spire,  similarly  topped,  rising  from  the 
centre  between  two  crocketed  pinnacles.  Below  the  spire  is  a canopied 
niche  of  three  pointed  arches,  enriched  at  the  sides  with  ball-flower  orna- 
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ment,  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  stands  upon  a corbel,  holding  the  Divine 
Infant  on  the  left  arm,  and  carrying  a flowery  branch,  or  sceptre,  in  her 
right  hand.  Overhead,  in  the  field  on  the  left,  is  a radiant  sun  or  a star 
of  twelve  rays,  and  on  the  right  a crescent,  accompanied  by  seven  stars. 
AVE.  MARIA.  GRACIA.  PLENA.  DNS.  TECUM.  BENEDICTA. 

TU.  IN.  MULIERIBVS. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  patron  of  Rye,  and  the  church  shewn  here  is 
doubtless  intended  for  S.  Mary’s,  said  to  be  the  largest  parish  church  in 
England.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  possibly 
expressive  of  the  protection  of  heaven,  expected  from  the  prayers  said  in 
the  church,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  cres- 
cent moon,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  been  inserted  as  a symbol  of 
S.  Mary,  allusive  of  whom  the  seven  stars  certainly  are.  This  is  an 
exquisite  seal,  designed  with  studied  care  and  richness,  and  executed  with 
singular  refinement  and  delicacy,  and  consummate  skill.  In  almost  every 
particular  it  adequately  responds  to  the  highest  canons  of  seal  art,  and  is 
worthy  of  its  finest  period.  Its  artistry  is  indeed  superb.  Although 
subordinate  as  regards  beauty  of  form  to  certain  earlier  delineations,  the 
ship  is  originally  treated  and  finely  drawn,  whilst  the  inflated  sail  and 
rolling  waves  are  eloquent  of  life  and  animation.  Although  the  first  is  a 
trifle  wooden,  both  the  mariner  and  standard-bearer  reveal  clever  draughts- 
manship. This  part  of  the  seal  is  the  more  vigorous  of  the  two,  but  the 
other  exceeds  it  in  beauty.  Here,  the  architecture,  although  ornate,  is 
chaste  and  minutely  depicted,  whilst  the  modelling  and  other  features  of 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  are  excellent.  Altogether,  the  seal  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  examples  of  medieval  art 
extant. 


PLATE 

XXV. 

Seal  49. 


XIVth 

cent. 


SALISBURY,  in  the  County  of  Wilts. 

The  capital  of  the  county  and  the  seat  of  a 
venerable  bishopric.  It  is  situated  in  a pic- 
turesque vale,  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers 
and  near  the  junction  of  a fourth.  Salisbury 
owes  its  rise  to  the  tranference  from  Old  Sarum 
to  this  place  of  the  seat  of  the  diocese  of  Wiltshire,  which  was  estab- 
lished about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  at  Wilton,  where  it 
continued  under  the  government  of  eleven  successive  prelates.  The 
last,  having  been  also  appointed  to  the  See  of  Sherborne,  united  the  two 
bishoprics,  and  fixed  his  chair  at  Old  Sarum.  This  site  afterwards 
proving  inconvenient,  Bishop  Poore  removed  his  chair  to  the  site  of  the 
present  city,  where,  1220,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  cathedral, 
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the  completion  of  which  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  cathedral 
establishment.  Gradually,  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  abandoned  the 
old  city  also  and  raised  houses  for  themselves  in  the  new.  Hen.  III. 
empowered  the  bishop  to  levy  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  it  with 
walls,  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges.  The  great  western  road  formerly 
passed  through  Old  Sarum,  but  Bishop  Bridport  constructed  a bridge 
at  Harnham,  which  diverted  it.  Old  Sarum  in  consequence  became 
deserted  ; the  new  took  its  place  altogether,  and  became  a thriving  city. 
Ed.  I.  held  a parliament  here,  and  Ed.  III.  another.  Upon  his 
retreat,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  originated  an  insurrection 
against  Rich.  III.,  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  here,  where  he  was 
executed  without  any  trial. 

The  example  selected  for  reproduction  here  is  the  second  seal  of  the 
Mayor.  In  design  it  pursues  a distinctly  ecclesiastical  style,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  device  which  distinguished  the  counter-seal  of  Bishop 
Poore.  It  exhibits,  within  a canopied  niche  with  two  pointed  and  pin- 
nacled and  crocketed  arches,  supported  by  two  pinnacled  and  crocketed 
pillars,  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  above  a carved  circular- 
headed archway,  containing  a half-length  representation  of  the  mayor 
kneeling  to  the  right  in  prayer. 

SIGILLU  MAIORIS.  SARRVM. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  is  likewise 
the  patron  of  the  city,  and  hence  her  appearance  here.  The  original 
edifice  was  founded  at  Old  Sarum,  1092,  by  S.  Osmund.  The  present 
cathedral,  commenced  by  Bishop  Poore  1220  and  completed  1260  by 
Bishop  Bridport,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  of  its  kind — in 
some  respects  the  finest  of  all  our  cathedrals — and  the  only  English 
cathedral  completed  in  one  style  and  period.  The  charm  and  character  of 
this  little  seal  example  are  superior  to  its  artistic  qualities.  These  are 
obviously  not  of  a very  high  order.  The  figures  are  little  more  than 
caricatures,  but  are  not  badly  posed  or  modelled. 


SANDWICH,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

Formerly  the  chief  harbour  in  the  country,  and 
one  of  the  principal  Cinque  Ports,  of  which  all 
ports  and  creeks  on  the  Kentish  coast  were 
members,  but  now  an  unimportant  and  obscure 
river-port.  Both  the  enormous  maritime  import- 
ance Sandwich  formerly  enjoyed,  and  the  almost  absolute  state  of  decay 
into  which  it  subsequently  fell,  are  due  to  the  caprice  of  the  sea.  Through 
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its  retirement,  here  was  formed  a great  natural  harbour,  which  through 
the  same  cause  in  the  sixteenth  century  became  entirely  destroyed.  The 
sea  is  now  two  miles  distant.  Sandwich  is  seated  amidst  a wide  area 
of  rich  marshland,  through  which  the  river  winds,  upon  the  Stour,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Sondwic — a town  or  village  on  the  sand. 
When  the  water  receded  from  Portus  Rutupinus  as  far  as  this,  Sandwich 
succeeded  to  its  position,  and  at  a very  early  period  became  a port  of 
great  consequence.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  it  is  mentioned  as  the  chief 
place  of  resort  for  merchants  trading  with  London.  Here,  c.  665, 
S.  Wilfrid  landed  after  preaching  to  the  Frisians,  and  here  the  Danes 
often  disembarked.  K.  Athelstan  defeated  a large  party  of  them  at 
Sandwich  851;  but  soon  after  another  large  army  plundered  the  town, 
and  subsequently  it  was  again  twice  laid  waste.  Cnut  assisted  in  its 
restoration,  and  conferred  Sandwich  upon  Christ-Church,  Canterbury  ; 
from  this  period  it  began  to  flourish,  and  its  harbour  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  in  England.  In  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  it  was  made  one  of 
the  Cinque  Ports.  The  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  III.  For  a time  Ed.  I.  established  the  staple  of  wool  here.  At  this 
time  the  monks  of  Christ-Church,  in  exchange  for  other  property,  surren- 
dered most  of  their  rights  in  the  town,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  III. 
relinquished  those  they  had  previously  reserved.  Sandwich  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  that  monarch’s  fleets,  and  towards  his  armament 
against  France  it  contributed  22  ships  and  504  men.  Its  naval  importance 
rendered  it  the  chief  point  of  foreign  attack,  and  consequently  it  was 
strongly  fortified.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.  it  was  again  plundered  by 
the  French  ; in  1456  another  attempt  was  made  to  take  it ; and  in  the 
following  year  a more  successful  one.  Upon  this  occasion  the  enemy 
took  possession  of  the  town,  which  they  pillaged  and  fired.  In  the  reign 
of  Ed.  IV.  Sandwich  regained  its  former  prosperity  ; its  trade  largely  ex- 
panded and  its  state  was  highly  flourishing.  At  this  time  it  had  95  ships 
and  1,500  sailors.  Its  customs  yielded  ^16,000  annually.  But  soon 
after  it  began  to  decay. 

The  common  seal  is  an  example  of  two  parts,  the  design  of  one  co- 
inciding, with  certain  important  differences,  with  that  of  seals  of  other 
ports  of  the  kind.  The  obverse  conveys  upon  the  sea,  in  which  several 
fishes  are  seen,  an  antique  one-masted  vessel,  with  an  embattled  castle  at 
either  end  and  crow’s-nest.  Aboard,  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  is  a small 
boat.  Sitting  on  the  yard  are  two  mariners  furling  the  mainsail  ; in  the 
hold  are  two  soldiers,  one  holding  an  axe  and  the  other  a flag  charged 
with  a star  ; and  in  the  stern  the  pilot  is  seen  with  a boat-hook  erect 
near  by.  At  the  masthead  is  a streamer,  at  the  forecastle  a flag,  and  at 
the  stern  two  more. 
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SIGILL’.  CONSILII.  BARONVM.  DE.  SANDWICO. 
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VI. 

Seal  12. 


The  design  of  the  reverse  is  somewhat  heraldic 

in  character,  and  comprises  a lion  of  England  xillth 
passant  guardant  crowned,  between  two  trees  of 
conventional  character,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
of  trefoil  shape. 


QVI.  SERVARE.  GREGEM.  CELL  SOLET.  INDICO.  REGEM. 
This  example  possesses  much  merit,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  not  in  quite 
the  same  degree,  considerable  defects  which,  judging  it  from  a high 
standpoint,  go  to  disqualify  it.  The  lines  and  relief  of  the  hulk  are 
steady  and  bold,  but  the  remainder  lacks  equal  surety  and  vigour,  and  the 
ship  as  a whole  is  not  nicely  centred,  whilst  the  little  figures  fail  to  impress 
us  as  to  their  activity.  By  far  the  finer  artistry  is  revealed  in  the  reverse. 
Here,  although  the  lion  is  inaccurately  drawn  and  shows  poor  heraldic 
treatment,  the  conventional  tree  is  richly  designed  and  very  well  depicted. 


PLATE 

XLVII. 

Seal  93. 


The  second  seal  illustrated  is  that  of  the  Mayor- 
alty. Within  a slightly  engrailed  border,  it  ex-  XVth 
hibits  three  demi-lions  passant  guardant  conjoined  to  cent. 
as  many  demi-hulks  of  ships  in  pale. 


SIGILLU.  COMMUE.  MAIORAT’.  UILLE.  SANDUICH. 


The  bearings  upon  this  seal  are  those  of  the  arms  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Upon  a shield,  they  are  also  used  as  the  achievement  of  the  town.  The 
shield  furnishes  a qualified  piece  of  artistic  heraldry.  It  is  engraved 
rather  slightly,  but  is  a neat  little  example  none  the  less. 


SHREWSBURY,  in  the  County  of  Salop. 


PLATE 
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Seal  38. 


Xillth 

cent. 


The  capital  of  the  county,  situated  on  the  Welsh 
frontier.  The  scene  of  several  important  his- 
torical events,  Shrewsbury  conferred  its  name 
upon  the  great  battle  which  was  fought  in  the 
vicinity  between  the  forces  of  Hen.  IV.  and  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  which  Harry  Hotspur  was  slain. 
Shrewsbury  is  seated,  upon  a peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of  the 
river,  on  two  hills  which  ascend  gently  from  the  Severn.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a British  settlement,  but  the  borough  is  considered  to  have  arisen 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Uriconium . It  became  the  capital  of 
Powysland,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Mercia.  In  the  reign  of 
K.  Alfred  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Britain.  It  was  surrendered  to 
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K.  Cnut,  but  eventually  recovered  from  the  Danes.  It  was  given  by  the 
Conqueror  to  his  kinsman,  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Chichester,  and  Arundel,  who  raised  a strong  fortress.  In  1069  the 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Welsh  and  relieved  by  William.  Roger 
de  Belesme,  the  son  of  Earl  Roger,  was  banished  for  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  his  estates  and  castle  being  forfeited. 
K.  Stephen  took  the  castle  by  storm  and  hanged  the  garrison.  To  concert 
measures  for  repressing  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  K.  John 
assembled  a council  here.  Llewellyn,  1215,  seized  the  town  and  castle  ; 
he  was  soon  dispossessed  by  Hen.  III.,  but  during  the  war  with  the 
barons  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Llewellyn  fired  the  place  and  killed 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Simon  de  Montfort  held  it  for  a short  time. 
Twice  Hen.  III.  mustered  an  army  here,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
principality,  but  a treaty  with  Llewellyn  diverted  him  from  his  object. 
In  consequence  of  the  renewed  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  Ed.  I.,  1277 , 
fixed  his  residence  at  Shrewsbury.  After  the  defeat  of  Llewellyn  at 
Snowdon,  his  brother  David  was  brought  here  and  executed.  In  1397 
Rich.  II.  held  the  parliament  adjourned  from  Westminster,  before  which 
Henry  of  Hereford  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  cited  to  appear.  In 
1403  the  terrible  battle  to  which  we  referred  at  the  outset  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Shrewsbury  espoused  the  cause  of  York  ; after  the 
defeat  of  Richard  Plantagenet  at  Wakefield,  his  son  Edward,  Earl  of 
March  (Ed.  IV.)  levied  a powerful  army  in  the  town  and  district,  with 
which  he  avenged  his  father  at  Mortimer’s  Cross.  On  landing  at  Milford 
Haven,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  proceeded  to  this  town,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  king. 

The  first  seal  illustrated  here  is  that  of  the  Bailiffs.  It  displays, 
between  three  oak-trees,  a shield  upon  which  are  blazoned  the  royal 
arms — three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale . 

SIGILLVM.  BALLIVORV.  SALOPIE. 

This  is  a remarkably  fine  example  of  the  art  of  medieval  heraldry, 
chastely  designed  and  excellently  engraved.  The  shield  has  a grace  and 
simplicity  of  form  the  discreet  oak-tree  ornament  assists  in  enhancing, 
whilst  the  lions  are  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  heraldic  illustration. 


The  second  Shrewsbury  example  is  the  common 
seal.  It  dates  from  1425.  The  design  com- 
prises a contemporary  view  of  the  town,  which 
doubtless  gives  us  a partial  insight  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Shrewsbury  at  the  date  of  the  seal.  It 
reveals,  within  an  embattled  wall  having  four  round  embattled  towers, 
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a central  entrance  with  a masoned  approach  and  two  similar  doorways 
which  lead  to  two  bridges  over  the  Severn,  numerous  houses  and 
churches.  In  the  centre  is  a large  cruciform  building,  with  a lofty 
spire  surmounted  by  a cross.  Over  the  central  doorway  in  the  wall 
is  a shield  of  arms  of  England,  three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale ; 
on  the  left  is  another,  displaying  a cross  upon  an  ornamental  shield,  and 
on  the  right  a third,  containing  three  leopards  heads , two  and  one. 

SIGILLU.  COMUNE.  LIBERTATIS.  VILLE.  SALOPESBURIE. 
FACTU.  ANO.  GRE.  M.  CCCC.  XXV. 

The  town  walls  of  Shrewsbury  were  commenced  by  Roger  de  Belesme. 
Hen.  III.  recommended  the  inhabitants  to  complete  them,  but  they  took 
thirty  years  to  do  this.  Only  a small  portion  remains.  Formerly, 
twenty  towers  defended  the  walls,  but  only  one  survives.  Several 
medieval  houses  remain,  as  well  as,  in  part,  a good  number  of  ancient 
churches.  These  are  S.  Mary’s,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
a noble  cruciform  structure,  with  a western  tower  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  spire  of  beautiful  proportions,  said  to  be  the  third  highest  in 
the  kingdom  ; S.  Alkmond’s,  a cruciform  building,  of  which  only 
tower  and  spire  remain  ; S.  Julian’s,  a Norman  edifice,  rebuilt  in 
eighteenth  century ; Old  S.  Chad’s,  a once  magnificent  building,  of 
which  there  are  now  small  portions  only  ; Holy  Cross,  the  venerable 
church  of  the  mitred  abbey  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  formerly  a large 
cruciform  edifice,  partly  destroyed  at  the  Dissolution  ; and  S.  Giles’, 
the  oldest  church  in  the  town,  which  was  originally  attached  to  a 
hospital.  Shrewsbury  Abbey  was  a magnificent  Benedictine  house, 
founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery.  The  large  church  on  the  seal 
was  probably  designed  for  S.  Mary’s.  Shrewsbury  Castle  was  dismantled 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.  The  royal  shield  probably  alludes  to  Rich.  I., 
that  displaying  a cross  is  for  S.  George,  whilst  the  third  escutcheon 
contains  the  arms  of  the  town.  Whatever  qualities  the  designer  of  the 
seal  lacked,  audacity  was  not  amongst  them.  The  attempt  to  convey 
a view  of  the  town  upon  so  small  a field  was  indeed  a bold  one,  and 
the  marvel  is  that  it  succeeded  so  well.  And,  although  the  design  is 
naturally  a comprehensive  one,  all  the  little  structures — their  windows, 
roofs  and  spires — are  detailed  in  surprising  fulness.  The  seal  may  not 
be  a consummate  work  of  art,  but  it  is  an  ingenious  one,  cleverly 
executed. 
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SOUTHAMPTON,  in  the  County  of  Southampton. 
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The  chief  town  of  the  county,  and  one  of  our 
principal  ports,  justly  famed  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  on  a peninsula 
ascending  gradually  on  its  northern  shore,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Itchen,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  a fine 
estuary.  Southampton  is  the  successor  of  Clausentum , a Roman  military 
station  on  the  other  side  of  the  Itchen.  This  was  abandoned  by  the 
Saxons,  who  founded  a new  settlement,  called  Hantune , upon  the  present 
site.  Hantune  suffered  repeatedly  and  heavily  at  the  hands  of  the 
Danes.  K.  Cnut  lived  here  occasionally,  and  it  was  whilst  seated  by 
the  shore  of  Southampton  Water  that  he  administered  that  rebuke  to 
his  courtiers  which  is  historical.  By  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  town 
had  become  greatly  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  Danish  ravages, 
but  in  Norman  times  it  thrived  and  attained  to  a considerable  importance. 
In  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Genoese.  Rich.  II.  enlarged  the  castle  and  strengthened 
the  fortifications.  Here  Hen.  V.  collected  his  army  for  the  expedition 
against  France,  which  resulted  in  Agincourt.  It  was  whilst  sojourning 
here  that  Henry  discovered  the  plot  against  him  of  Lords  Cambridge  and 
Scroop,  and  executed  them  for  their  treason.  Southampton  was  the 
scene  of  a famous  battle,  which  terminated  victoriously  for  the  house 
of  York.  At  this  time  it  had  greatly  increased  in  size  and  consequence, 
and  conducted  a commerce  so  large  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  customs. 

Southampton  was  made  one  of  the  staple  ports  by  Ed.  III.,  and 
it  is  the  seal  of  the  staple  shewn  here.  It  displays,  enclosed  in  a Gothic 
rosette,  which  consists  of  four  pointed  and  two  semicircular  lobes,  the 
face  of  a leopard,  enraged , between  two  fleurs-de-lis  at  the  side  and  four 
tiny  roses. 

SIGILLUM.  OFFICIJ.  STAPULLE.  UILLE.  SUTHAMPTONIJ. 
This  is  a charming  little  seal,  richly,  yet  delicately  designed  and  executed 
with  equal  nicety.  The  architectural  ornament  reveals  considerable 
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STAFFORD,  in  the  County  of  Stafford. 

The  capital  of  the  county,  which  is  agreeably 
seated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Sow.  Originally  xillth 
called  Betheney , it  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  Stadeford , or  Stadford , from  the  Saxon 
stade , a place  on  a river,  and  from  the  ford 
across  it.  In  the  near  neighbourhood  there  are  traces  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion, but  the  town  appears  to  have  originated  in  a hermitage  built  by 
S.  Bertelin,  son  of  a Mercian  king,  705,  around  which  houses  came  to 
be  gradually  raised.  Ethelfleda,  Countess  of  Mercia,  built  a fortress  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  environed  the  town  with  walls  ; soon 
after,  Edward  the  Elder  built  a tower,  and  from  thence  Stafford  grew  in 
size  and  consequence.  In  the  Domesday  it  is  described  as  a city.  The 
Conqueror  reserved  the  manor  to  himself,  and  built  a castle,  of  which 
Robert  de  Stafford,  a younger  brother  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  de 
Toeni,  progenitor  of  the  house  of  Stafford,  was  first  governor.  Upon 
him  William  conferred  all  the  other  manors  and  the  dignity  of  Baron  de 
Stafford,  and  in  1348  his  lineal  descendant,  the  first  Earl  of  Stafford, 
erected  upon  a hill  near  the  town  a baronial  castle. 

The  design  of  the  common  seal  comprises,  within  a sixfoil  having 
trefoiled  tracery  in  the  spandrels  and  trefoils  slipped  and  leaved  attached 
to  the  cusps,  a castle  of  three  towers,  masoned  and  embattled,  with  a 
quatrefoil  window  and  open  doors,  with  the  portcullis  lowered  half-way 
down,  between,  on  either  side,  two  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale , and 
above  water,  in  which  is  a fish  naiant  contourne. 

SIGILLVM.  COMUNITATIS.  VILLE.  STAFFORDIE. 

The  castle  here  refers  to  the  King's  castle,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Earls  of 
Stafford.  It  was  dismantled  during  the  Parliamentary  War.  The  lions 
indicate  that  it  was  a royal  fortress  ; the  water  at  the  base  alludes,  of 
course,  to  the  Sow.  This  example  displays  in  its  conception  both  rich- 
ness and  beauty,  but  manifests  in  its  delineation  only  a limited  skill. 
The  castle  is  not  at  all  well  or  evenly  drawn,  whilst  the  lions  are  weak. 
But  the  effect  secured  is  pleasing. 
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STAMFORD,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
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O ne  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
towns  in  England,  which  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  rising  gradually 
from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Welland.  The 
parish  of  S.  Martin  lies  in  the  county  of  North- 
The  place  is  first  mentioned  about  660,  when  Wulphere,  K.  of 
Mercia,  gave  S.  Martin’s  to  Peterborough  Abbey.  The  Lincolnshire 
portion  formed  a royal  borough.  Stamford  was  one  of  the  “ Five 
Burghs  ” assigned  to  the  Danes,  and  as  such  invested  with  peculiar 
privileges.  It  was  recovered  from  them  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who 
built  a castle  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  ; on  his  death  the  invaders 
regained  possession,  which  Edmund,  941,  again  deprived  them  of.  On 
the  north-western  side  of  the  town  stood  another  fortress,  which  was 
fortified  by  K.  Stephen,  but  captured  by  Henry  of  Anjou.  Here  the 
barons  assembled  to  project  those  measures  which  led  to  the  grant  of 
Magna  Carta.  In  the  thirteenth  century  a number  of  Oxford  students, 
in  consequence  of  dissensions,  migrated  to  Stamford,  where  the 
Carmelites  and  Augustinians  had  begun  to  lecture.  Colleges  were 
erected,  and  Stamford  became  celebrated  as  a seat  of  learning  which 
threatened  to  supersede  Oxford.  But  Ed.  III.  dispersed  the  students, 
and  the  educational  importance  of  the  town  was  destroyed.  Several 
important  parliaments  were  held  at  Stamford,  which  suffered  during  the 
strife  between  York  and  Lancaster  a disaster  from  which  it  never 
recovered. 

The  seal  of  the  burgesses  pursues  in  character  and  design  an 
ecclesiastical  type.  Within  a beaded  border,  and  against  a field  diapered 
lozengy  with  a tiny  cinquefoil  in  each  space,  it  exhibits  a carved  niche, 
with  canopy  of  ogee  form,  supported  by  two  pinnacled  and  crocketed 
towers,  and  a carved  ogee  arch,  with  a trefoiled  aperture  in  each  spandrel, 
at  the  base,  the  principal  niche  containing  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned 
and  seated,  with  the  Holy  Child  upon  her  left  arm,  and  the  lower  an 
ecclesiastic  praying. 

STAVNFORD.  BVRGENSIS.  VIRGO.  FVNDVNT.  TIBI. 

PRECES. 


S.  Mary  is  the  chief  patron  of  Stamford  ; at  one  time  it  possessed  no 
less  than  fourteen  churches,  besides  priories,  but  of  these  only  six 
remain,  S.  Mary’s  being  regarded  as  the  mother  church.  This  is  a 
singularly  handsome  edifice,  composed  of  various  styles  with  a beautiful 
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Early  English  tower.  The  claims  of  the  seal  to  artistic  appreciation  are 
few.  It  is  conceived  in  some  grace,  and  shows  in  its  architectural  orna- 
ment some  delicacy,  but  the  chief  figure  is  crudely  and  coarsely  executed, 
and  lacks  feeling. 
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TENTERDEN,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

A member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Rye.  Tenterden 
stands,  amidst  rich  hop  lands,  upon  a pleasant 
elevation,  up  to  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
sea  flowed.  Apparently  its  name  is  a rendering 
of  Theinwarden , or  the  “ Ward  of  Thanes,” 
literally,  the  “ Guard  of  the  valley.”  When  the  sea  invaded  Goodwin 
Sands,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  lands  then  submerged  formed  part  of  the 
enormous  estate  of  the  renowned  Earl  Godwin  of  Kent  which  after  the 
Conquest  were  bestowed  upon  S.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury.  Tenterden 
was  formerly  one  of  the  “Seven  Hundreds”  which  belonged  to  the  crown 
and  were  endowed  with  special  privileges.  In  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  in  which  the  woollen  industry  was  instituted.  By 
letters  patent  it  was  annexed  to  the  Cinque  Ports  as  a limb  of  Rye  by 
Hen.  VI.,  at  which  time  it  was  incorporated. 

The  common  seal  is  a double  contrivance  which  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Hen.  VI.  As  a seal  of  a member  of  a Cinque  Port,  the  obverse  character- 
istically displays,  within  a field  engrailed  on  the  inner  verge  to  the  sea, 
upon  waves,  an  antique  one-masted  warship,  with  a castle  at  the  stern,  and 
a circular  crow’s-nest.  The  mainsail  is  set  and  charged  with  the  arms  of 
the  Cinque  Ports — three  demi-lions  passant  guardant  conjoined  to  as  many 
demi-hulks  in  pale . On  the  poop  is  a flag  of  S.  George  ; in  the  crow’s- 
nest  are  three  spears  ; in  the  side  of  the  vessel  are  three  hooks  pointing 
forward;  in  the  field  on  the  left  is  a crescent  and  on  the  right  a sun. 

SIGILLUM.  COMUNE.  VILLE.  ET.  HUNDREDE. 

DE  TENTERDEN. 

The  device  of  this  seal,  as  illustrating  a sail  of  arms,  is  of  peculiar  interest 
from  a heraldic  point  of  view. 


The  scheme  of  the  reverse  comprises,  against  a 
field  diapered  with  vertical  lines  enclosing 
columns  of  cinquefoils,  a carved  niche  of 
octagonal  form,  with  a rich  canopy  of  pointed 
arches  and  finials  and  tabernacle  work  at  the  sides, 
containing  a representation  of  S.  Mildred,  with  a coronet  on  her  head, 
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holding  a book  in  her  right  hand  and  a pastoral  staff  in  her  left,  her 
identity  being  established  by  the  inscription  : sca.  mildreda.  upon  the 
plinth  beneath.  Below  the  saint  and  under  a depressed  arch,  masoned 
at  the  sides,  is  an  escutcheon  displaying,  on  a bend , between  four  lions 
heads  erased , three  estoiles.  Round  the  verge  is  the  invocation  : 

ORA.  PRO  NOBIS.  BA  MILDREDA.  VT.  DIGNI.  EFFICIA 

-PMISCOIBZ.  XPI. 

S.  Mildred  is  the  patron  of  town  and  church.  The  latter,  familiarly 
known  as  “Tenterden  steeple,”  from  its  high  situation  constitutes  a land- 
mark to  all  the  country-side.  It  is  a spacious  and  handsome  structure  of 
Early  English  and  later  styles,  with  a fine,  tall,  massive  tower  in  the  Per- 
pendicular at  the  western  end.  A popular  tradition  has  it  that  Tenterden 
steeple  was  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands.  According  to  one  version  they 
originated  in  this  way.  From  the  earliest  period  money  was  constantly 
collected  in  the  county  to  protect  the  east  banks  from  the  depredations 
of  the  sea,  and  these  funds  were  entrusted  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  sea  having  been  quiet  for  many  years,  the  prelate  naturally  thought 
that  he  might  apply  the  money  to  some  other  good  purpose,  and  so  he 
built  the  steeple.  But  soon  after  the  sea  broke  in,  and  as  the  money 
collected  for  the  maintenance  of  the  banks  had  been  diverted,  it  encroached 
without  check.  Another  version  relates  that  the  Abbot  of  S.  Augustine's, 
during  the  building  of  the  steeple,  appropriated  a quantity  of  stone 
brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  sea-wall,  and  that 
consequently  when  the  next  storm  occurred,  all  that  district  of  which 
the  Goodwins  are  the  remains  was  submerged.  But,  of  course,  the 
tradition  is  a fable,  as  in  all  likelihood  the  Goodwins  existed  long  before 
the  church  was  raised.  The  little  shield  in  the  base  contains  the  arms 
of  Pillesden,  or  Pitlesden,  a family  which  held  the  manor  and  estate  of 
Pitlesden  lying  at  the  western  end  of  the  town  when  incorporated,  and 
conjectured  to  have  made  the  new  corporation  a present  of  the  seal.  This 
is  an  excellent  example,  in  which  only  the  severe  critic  can  detect  faults. 
Both  designs  are  well  considered  and  no  less  ably  balanced,  but  in  the 
execution  of  the  reverse  there  is  an  absence  of  strength  and  boldness. 
The  ship  upon  the  obverse  is  of  graceful  form  and  line,  boldly  displayed, 
and  real  and  animated  besides.  The  first  part  exhibits  much  more 
vigorous  workmanship  and  artistry  than  the  reverse.  Here,  the  architec- 
ture, though  weakly  is  elegantly  traced,  whilst  the  figure  of  S.  Mildred 
has  much  to  commend  it. 
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TORRINGTON,  in  the  County  of  Devon. 

A town  with  some  slight  historical  associations, 

most  picturesquely  seated  on  the  summit  and  ^ 

declivity  of  an  eminence  which  rises  three 

j # # # cent 

hundred  feet  from  the  Torridge.  It  derives  its 

name  from  its  situation.  As  a market  town  it  is 

of  considerable  age.  A part  constituted  a portion  of  the  endowment  of 

the  mother  of  K.  Harold.  In  very  early  times  it  became  a barony, 

throughout  which  its  lords  held  the  power  of  life  and  death.  After 

being  in  the  possession  of  a house  which  derived  its  name  from  it 

through  five  descents,  it  was  partitioned  amongst  co-heiresses  in  the  time 

of  Ed.  III.  One  married  Richard  de  Merton.  He  built  a castle,  of 

which  there  are  a few  fragments.  At  the  county  sessions  held  at  Tor- 

rington  1484  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  and 

Bishop  Peter  Courtenay  were  outlawed  for  treason.  With  Margaret, 

Countess  of  Richmond  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  Torrington  was  a 

favourite  place  of  residence.  The  county  sessions  were  held  here  again 

1590,  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  at  Exeter,  which  in  the 

succeeding  year  also  attacked  the  town. 

The  common  seal  exhibits  upon  a field,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is 
cusped  or  engrailed  with  ten  points,  eight  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
clusters  of  three  pellets  each,  a fleur-de-lis  between  two  small  text  letters 
and  two  tiny  crosslets,  upon  waves  for  the  Torridge. 

SIGILLU.  COE.  DE.  CHIPYNGTORITON.  COM.  DEVON. 
This  device  is  a rendering  of  the  borough  arms,  which  are  blazoned, 
arg . in  base  two  bars  wavy , over  all  a fleur-de-lis  within  a bordure  engrailed , 
all  sable . Although  of  a peculiar  design,  this  is  a beautiful  little  seal,  which 
reveals  great  delicacy  and  skill  in  its  engraving.  In  particular,  the  form 
and  treatment  of  the  fleur-de-lis  are  exceptionally  fine. 
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TWYNHAM,  in  the  County  of  Southampton. 

Generally  known  as  Christchurch  ; an  ancient 
port  and  priory  town  located  on  the  borders  of  xillth 
the  New  Forest,  between  the  Avon  and  Stour 


cent. 


which,  joining  their  waters  a little  below,  extend 
into  a wide  expanse  and  fall  into  Christchurch  Bay. 

It  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Twyneham  bourne , or  Tweon-ea — “the  town  of 
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two  rivers  ” — and  its  present  name  was  derived  from  its  church  and 
priory.  According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  the  place  was  occupied  by 
Ethelwold,  when  in  revolt  against  his  brother,  Edward  the  Elder.  Before 
the  Conquest,  a priory  was  instituted  here  for  a dean  and  twenty-four 
secular  canons  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  Domesday , Twynham 
is  described  as  a royal  manor.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Ralph 
Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  previously  dean,  rebuilt 
the  priory  and  dedicated  the  church  to  our  Saviour.  The  manor  having 
been  given  him  by  Hen.  I.,  Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  largely 
added  to  the  endowment  of  the  conventual  establishment,  in  which  his 
son,  Earl  Baldwin,  placed  Augustinians  in  the  room  of  the  seculars. 
Richard  de  Redvers  fortified  the  town,  and  either  erected  or  rebuilt  the 
castle,  which  stood  north  of  the  priory. 

The  design  of  the  common  seal  comprises,  in  a sculptured  niche 
having  a cinquefoil  arch,  crocketed  tabernacle  work  of  two  orders  at  the 
sides  and  a masoned  base,  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  in  reference  to  the 
priory,  with  cruciform  nimbus,  seated  on  a throne,  raising  the  dexter 
hand  in  blessing  and  holding  a book  of  the  gospels  in  the  sinister.  At 
the  sides  the  field  has  a lozengy  diapering. 

S’.  COMVNE.  VILLE.  XPI.  ECCL’IE.  DE.  TWYNHAM. 
Christchurch  Priory  flourished  until  the  Dissolution,  when  Hen.  VIII. 
gave  the  church  to  the  inhabitants  for  parochial  uses.  This  is  a magnifi- 
cent edifice,  resembling  a cathedral  in  many  respects,  of  cruciform  shape  and 
various  styles.  At  the  west  end  is  a finely  proportioned  embattled  tower, 
erected  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Montacutes,  Earls  of  Salisbury. 
Of  commendable  design,  the  architectural  details,  which  form  an  im- 
portant feature  of  this  example,  are  both  delicately  traced  and  finely 
wrought.  If  not  depicted  with  strict  anatomical  accuracy  and  if  a little 
stiffly  disposed,  the  little  figure  is  artistically  and  cleverly  presented,  the 
traditional  countenance  of  Christ  being  clearly  discernible  in  the  face. 
Although  not  a typically  fine,  the  seal  is  in  several  ways  an  admirable 
one. 


WALLINGFORD,  in  the  County  of  Berks. 


A medieval  fortress  town,  seated  upon  the  road 
leading  from  Reading  to  Oxford.  It  is  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  curious  earthen  ramparts, 
and  approached  by  a bridge  over  the  Thames. 
Wallingford  derives  its  name  either  from  the 
British  word  Guallen , or  the  imperial  Vallum , both  denoting 
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fort,”  and  from  a ford  over  the  river.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  stations 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Saxons  in  turn  made  it  one  of  their  chief  forts. 
Wallingford  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  1006,  but  rapidly  recovered  from 
this  disaster.  In  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  it  was  a royal  borough.  The 
Conqueror  here  received  the  homage  of  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  several  other  prelates  and  nobles.  Wallingford  was  held  then 
by  the  Saxon  thane,  Wygod,  who  extended  to  William  a friendly  reception. 
He  gave  his  daughter  and  lands  to  Robert  D’Oily,  who  rebuilt  the  castle, 
which  subsequently  became  of  great  importance.  It  passed  by  marriage 
to  Brian  Fitzcount,  to  whom  the  Empress  Maud  fled  after  escaping  from 
Oxford.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Stephen  raised  a castle  in 
order  to  blockade  her,  but  she  again  effected  an  escape.  For  seven  years 
Brian  held  out  against  Stephen  ; ultimately  he  was  relieved  by  Prince 
Henry  and,  a treaty  having  been  entered  into  at  Wallingford,  Brian  did 
homage  to  Stephen.  The  honour  soon  after  became  vested  in  the  crown. 
Hen.  II.  granted  the  burgesses  a charter.  Rich.  I.  gave  the  honour  to 
his  brother  John,  and  subsequently  the  castle  was  a place  of  meeting 
between  K.  John  and  the  barons.  Hen.  III.  entertained  all  the  prelates  and 
barons  in  the  castle,  which  he  gave  to  his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall. It  passed  to  his  son  Edmund,  upon  whose  death  it  fell  again  to 
the  crown.  It  was  subsequently  bestowed  upon  his  Queen  by  Ed.  II., 
and  often  occupied  as  a royal  residence.  Here  Joan  of  Kent,  widow  of 
the  Black  Prince,  died,  and  Q.  Isabel,  whilst  Rich.  II.  was  absent  in 
Ireland,  lived.  Afterwards  it  was  granted  to  Q.  Catherine,  widow  of 
Hen.  V.,  and  subsequently  was  with  the  manor  bestowed  upon  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  endowed  his  newly -founded  college  at  Oxford  with 
them. 

The  seal  exhibits,  within  a cabled  border,  the  figure  of  a king  in  plate 
armour,  with  helmet  and  chapeau  of  maintenance  and  thereon  a crest — a lion 
of  England  statant  guardant , crowned,  with  the  tail  extended, — extending 
his  dexter  arm  and  holding  a sword,  chained  to  the  neck,  erect  with  his 
right  hand,  the  sinister  arm  supporting  a shield  of  arms — quarterly , first  and 
fourth , modern  France , second  and  third , England — riding  a fully  caparisoned 
horse  to  the  right,  over  a ford.  Over  the  horse's  neck  is  the  letter  E and 
under  it  the  letter  H. 

SIGILLUM.  COMUNE.  DE.  WALLINGFORD. 

The  King  here  is  either  intended  for  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  whose 
time  Wallingford  became  a royal  borough,  or  for  Hen.  II.,  who  gave  it  a 
charter.  The  ford  is,  of  course,  in  reference  to  the  name  of  the  town. 
This  is  a remarkably  fine  seal  ; of  high  heraldic  interest,  it  also  reveals  an 
unique  device,  treated  with  marked  skill  and  care.  Although  faults  may 
be  easily  detected  in  the  drawing  of  the  horse,  the  vigour  in  which  it  is 
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displayed  is  admirable,  whilst  the  sense  of  movement  it  carries  is  highly 
convincing.  The  royal  figure,  full  of  life  and  action,  is  magnificently 
conveyed,  and  the  fulness  of  the  armorial  and  other  detail,  and  the 
lucidity  in  which  they  are  delineated,  are  alike  excellent. 


WALSALL,  in  the  County  of  Stafford. 
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An  ancient  town,  not  associated  with  any  histori- 
cal incidents  of  consequence,  and  a great  indus- 
trial centre.  Walsall  is  built  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  a limestone  rock,  and  watered  by  a 
brook,  which  a little  below  falls  into  the  Tame. 

In  various  records  it  is  described  as  Waleshall , and  JValshale , and  is 
considered  to  have  acquired  its  appellation  from  its  situation  in  or 
adjacent  to  a large  forest,  frequented  by  the  Druids  for  the  solemnity  of 
their  rites,  in  which  a temple  to  Woden  was  subsequently  raised  by  the 
Saxons.  It  was  fortified  by  Ethelfleda  (daughter  of  K.  Alfred)  who  sur- 
rounded it  with  a wall  for  its  defence.  After  the  Conquest,  William 
kept  it  for  himself,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  it  continued  as  a royal 
demesne.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was  given  to  Robert,  son  of 
Asculfus,  who  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror.  Hen.  I.  exempted 
the  inhabitants  from  toll  throughout  England,  and  from  serving  upon 
juries  outside  their  borough.  Walsall  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick, — the  “King-maker” — and  after  his 
death  into  that  of  his  son-in-law,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
Dudleys.  Upon  the  feast  of  S.  Clement,  the  curious  custom  of  throwing 
nuts  and  apples  from  the  town-hall  into  the  street,  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
the  inhabitants,  has  obtained  from  time  immemorial. 

The  seal  would  appear  to  approximate  in  date  the  reign  of  Ed.  IV., 
subsequently  to  the  betrayal  of  his  father-in-law,  the  “ King-maker,”  by 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  design  comprises  an  escutcheon  displaying 
quarterly  first  and  fourth , modern  France , and  second  and  third , England , en- 
signed  with  an  open  coronet  of  five  fleurs-de-lis  and  supported  by  two  lions  sejant 
guardant  tails  flory  interlinked  in  base . 

S’  COE  MAIORIS  Z COMUNITATIS  VILLE  DNI  REG’ 

DE  WALSAL. 


We  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  royal  shield  by  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  younger  brother  of  Ed.  IV.,  after  having  been 
received  back  into  the  King’s  favour,  1471,  was  granted  half  the  “King- 
maker’s ” estates,  which  included  Walsall,  as  the  portion  of  his  wife, 
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Isabel  Neville.  The  town  bears  the  device  as  its  own,  surmounted  by 
the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  which  goes  to  support  the  explanation.  The 
seal  is  an  interesting  armorial  example  which  confesses  approved  treat- 
ment and  skill,  and  achieves  a rich  and  praiseworthy  effect. 
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WARWICK,  in  the  County  of  Warwick. 

A historic  fortress  town  and  the  chief  of  the 
shire.  The  castle  of  Warwick,  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick 
— “ the  Black  Dog  of  Arden  ” — and  the  more 
renowned  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick — 


XIVth 

cent. 


“ the  King-maker  ” — is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  complete 
examples  of  feudal  grandeur  extant.  Warwick  is  seated,  amidst  exquisite 
and  diversified  scenery,  on  an  eminence  which  rises  gently  from  the  Avon. 
Its  name  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  traditionally  derived  from  that  of 
Warremund , under  whose  dominion  the  place,  embraced  by  Mercia,  fell 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons,  and  who  is  credited  with  re- 
building it.  Prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  the  place  is  reputed  to 
have  been  an  important  British  settlement,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Caractacus  after  it  had  been  devastated  by  the  Piets  ; but  its  authentic 
history  does  not  commence  until  the  reign  of  Alfred,  when,  c.  913, 
Ethelfleda,  his  daughter,  erected  a castle  here.  The  town  was  pillaged 
by  Cnut.  At  the  Conquest  the  castle  was  held  by  Turchil  the  Saxon,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Mercia.  Afterwards  he  considerably  enlarged 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  Warwick  was  environed  with  walls.  The  castle 
was  surprised,  1264,  by  the  rebellious  barons,  who  greatly  damaged  it. 
Guy  Beauchamp  during  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.  restored  the  fortifications. 
In  1312,  he  and  the  “Actor” — Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster — caused  Piers 
de  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of  Ed.  II.,  to  be  executed  upon  a hill  a mile 
distant.  In  the  castle  Edward  Plantagenet,  son  of  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  the  last  male  heir  of  his  house,  was  born,  and  there  he  was 
kept  a close  prisoner  in  the  reigns  of  Ed.  IV.,  Rich.  III.,  and  Hen.  VII. 

The  seal  of  the  burgesses  shewn  is  cotemporary  with  Earl  Guy.  It 
displays  a masoned  and  embattled  castle  (enclosed  by  a masoned  and 
embattled  wall),  with  two  castellated  towers  and  a keep  of  peculiar 
shape  between  them.  The  entrance  has  a pointed  arch,  and  the 
side  towers  have  tall,  round-headed  windows.  Against  the  central 
tower  is  a shield  of  arms,  displaying  a bar  between  in  chief  three  crosslets, 
in  base  chequy.  Behind  the  castle  are  two  tall  spires,  each  surmounted 
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by  a cross  ; on  each  of  the  side  towers  is  the  half-length  figure  of  a 
watchman  blowing  a horn,  and  in  the  field,  on  the  sinister  and  dexter 
sides  respectively,  are  a crescent  and  star  between  two  stars  in  pale. 

SIGILLVM.  COMMVNITATIS.  WARWYCHIE. 

The  edifice  here  is,  of  course,  intended  for  Warwick  Castle.  This 
splendid  fortress,  which  is  yet  kept  up  and  tenured  by  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Beauchamp,  stands  upon  a rock  washed  by  the  Avon. 
It  is  no  less  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  than  for  its  graceful 
architecture  and  stately  magnificence.  The  keep  erected  by  Ethelfleda 
is  situate  at  the  western  extremity  and  commands  a wide  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Anciently  Warwick  possessed  numerous  churches, 
of  which  S.  Mary’s  and  S.  Nicholas’  only  remain,  and  to  either  or  both 
of  these  churches  the  spires  perhaps  allude.  The  escutcheon  contains  a 
compound  coat,  the  chief  referring  to  Beauchamp — Gu.  a fesse  between  six 
cross-crosslets  or — and  the  base  to  the  ancient  Earls  of  Warwick — chequy 
or  and  az.>  a chevron  ermine.  Although  the  design  and  effect  are  good, 
the  seal  suffers  through  insufficient  relief,  and  indicates  in  its  engraving 
a restricted  dexterity.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  acceptable 
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and  exposed  ground,  near  the  northern  verge  of  Wenlock  Edge,  and 
derives  its  appellation  from  the  Saxon  Winnica , or  “ the  windy  place,” 
a name  descriptive  of  its  position.  About  680,  Milburga,  daughter 
of  K.  Merwald  of  Mercia,  established  here  a convent,  over  which 
she  presided  as  abbess,  and  in  which  she  was  buried.  The  convent 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  Two  centuries  later,  it  was  restored  by 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  wife  Godiva,  of  Coventry  fame  ; but 
this  second  foundation  only  existed  for  thirty  years.  Soon  after  the 
Conquest,  Roger  de  Montgomery,  a kinsman  of  the  Conqueror,  re- 
founded the  priory  for  Cluniac  monks,  largely  endowed  it,  and  dedicated 
it  to  S.  Milburga.  The  new  foundation  rapidly  achieved  a position  of 
great  importance,  and  continued  until  the  Dissolution.  During  the 
Welsh  wars  Hen.  III.  frequently  visited  the  town,  which  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  several  other  royal  visits. 


contribution  to  our  series. 
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WENLOCK,  in  the  County  of  Salop. 

Famed  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  priories  (which  possessed  a 
church  of  unrivalled  splendour)  in  the  kingdom, 
and  also  anciently  noted  for  its  mines  and 
quarries.  Wenlock  is  situated  upon  elevated 
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The  seal  described  here  may  with  safety  be  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Ed.  IV.,  who  granted  a charter  to  the  liege  men  of  Wenlock.  In  the 
first  place,  the  design  comprises,  within  a cabled  bordure,  a Gothic  facade 
consisting  of  three  canopied  niches,  above  three  round-headed  arches  in 
the  base.  The  central  compartment  contains  a representation  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  known  as  the  Italian  Trinity  ; that  on  the  right  the 
conflict  of  S.  Michael  with  the  dragon,  and  that  on  the  left,  the  figure 
of  S.  Milburga,  holding  a book  in  her  right  hand  and  a pastoral  staff  in 
her  left,  with  a lion  sejant  at  her  feet.  Under  the  three  arches  in  the 
base  are  as  many  escutcheons,  that  in  the  centre  displaying  a lion  rampant, 
that  on  the  right  a chevron  between  three  blackamoors ’ heads , and  that  on  the 
left  a stag  tripping.  Outside  the  niches,  on  the  left  is  a stag  s head 
erased , and  the  name  roc’,  and  on  the  right  a crutch  or  bracket  with  the 
legend  ho  la. 

SIGILLUM.  COMUNE.  BURGI.  DE.  WENLOK. 

The  Holy  Trinity  are  patrons  of  the  parish  church,  a venerable  struc- 
ture of  various  styles  with  a square  tower  surmounted  by  a spire. 
S.  Milburga  is  patron  of  the  town,  as  she  was  of  the  abbey.  Of  this 
establishment  there  are  extensive  and  beautiful  remains.  The  lion  sejant 
is  probably  the  English  lion.  S.  Michael  would  not  appear  to  have  any 
particular  association  with  the  borough.  The  central  escutcheon  contains 
the  arms  of  Roger  Montgomery,  the  founder  of  the  priory  and  bene- 
factor of  the  Town  ; the  right,  the  arms  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Wenlock  of  Wenlock,  now  extinct  in  the  male  line,  but  represented  by 
Lord  Wenlock  ; and  the  left,  perhaps,  the  white  hart  of  Ed.  IV. 
This  is  a very  elaborate  seal,  from  which  it  is  obvious  the  ambition  of  its 
creator  was  higher  than  his  capacity  for  engraving.  The  scheme,  in  spite 
of  its  fulness,  is  fairly  evenly  balanced  ; the  three  subjects  into  which  it  is 
mainly  divided  evidence  artistic  composition ; the  central  shows  no  little 
skill  in  its  execution,  and  all  the  detail  is  lucidly  brought  out,  but  the 
seal  was  cut  rather  than  engraved,  and  beyond  its  conception  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  much  merit. 


WILTON,  in  the  County  of  Wilts. 

A place  of  high  antiquity,  which  gave  name  to 
its  shire,  and  anciently  a borough  of  great  im- 
portance, situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Nadder  and  Wiley,  in  a wide  and  fertile  valley. 

It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
British  Prince  Caroilius,  and  here  it  is  supposed  that  the  sanguinary 
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battle  was  fought  between  Ecgbert  of  Wessex  and  Beorwulf  of  Mercia,  in 
which  the  latter  was  defeated.  Afterwards,  Ecgbert  and  his  successors 
made  it  their  capital.  In  871  Alfred  vanquished  the  Danes  here  and 
thus  secured  a two  years’  peace.  In  800  Wulstan,  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
restored  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  and  founded  in  connection  with  it 
a college  of  seculars.  Later,  his  widow  Ethelburga  persuaded  K.  Ecgbert 
to  change  the  foundation  into  a Benedictine  priory  for  nuns,  and  of  this 
she  became  the  first  prioress.  Subsequently,  K.  Alfred  endowed  it  with 
the  manor  of  Wilton,  established  it  in  the  royal  palace,  and  refounded 
it  as  an  abbey.  Wulfrith,  a noble  mistress  of  K.  Edgar,  became  abbess 
968.  The  abbey  was  rebuilt  in  a magnificent  manner  by  Editha, 
daughter  of  Earl  Godwin  and  Queen  of  the  Confessor.  Wilton  was 
burnt  by  the  Danes  under  Swegen,  but  soon  recovered  from  this  disaster, 
and  after  the  Conquest  came  to  be  esteemed  as  the  finest  and  most 
important  of  royal  boroughs.  With  a view  of  converting  the  abbey  into 
a fortress,  K.  Stephen  took  possession,  but  was  surprised  by  the  troops 
of  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  fired  the  town,  and  forced  to  fly.  From 
thence  for  a century  Wilton  continued  to  prosper,  but  then  it  was 
stricken  by  the  diversion  of  the  great  western  road  and  began  to  decline. 
The  abbey,  however,  continued  as  a house  of  note  until  the  Dissolution. 

The  seal  of  the  burgesses  follows  in  shape  the  pointed  oval  which 
usually  distinguishes  ecclesiastical  seals.  It  exhibits  a canopied  niche 
containing  a richly  ornamented  shrine ; over  this  is  an  angel  operating  a 
censer  and  a shield  of  the  royal  arms  of  England,  with  flowers  and 
leaves  in  the  background,  and  below  it,  under  a circular-headed  arch 
masoned  at  the  sides,  the  half-length  figure  of  a woman,  with  cap  and 
mantle,  in  prayer.  A slight  engrailing  appears  on  the  inner  border. 

SIG1LLU.  COMUNE.  BURGENS’.  DE.  WILTON. 

By  his  mistress,  Wulfrith,  K.  Edgar  had  a daughter  of  great  sanctity  named 
Edith,  who  was  educated  in  the  abbey,  but  refused  the  office  of  abbess. 
Dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  miracles  were  worked  at  her  remains. 
She  was  canonised  as  S.  Edith  of  Wilton  and  became  its  patron  saint. 
Probably  the  shrine  upon  the  seal  was  intended  for  that  of  S.  Edith  ; 
but  Wilton  Abbey  possessed  another  with  strong  claims  for  commemora- 
tion, that  of  a Welsh  saint,  S.  Ivius,  or  Yweg.  The  royal  shield  may 
refer  to  Hen.  I.,  who  gave  Wilton  its  first  charter  ; the  kneeling  figure 
is  intended  for  the  abbess.  This  unique  seal  possesses  considerable 
devoutness  and  charm.  Although  not  without  merit  in  this  respect,  the 
execution  is  deficient  in  delicacy.  But  the  composition  is  good. 
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WINCHELSEA,  in  the  County  of  Sussex. 

A member  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  formerly  a place  of 
considerable  importance  and  one  of  the  principal  xillth 
points  of  embarkation  for  France,  which  has 
become  reduced  to  the  size  and  status  of  an 
inland  village.  It  now  stands  two  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  upon  the  caprice  of  which  its  decline  is  entirely  conse- 
quent. The  site  of  the  original  town  being  completely  submerged  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  inhabitants  removed  to  higher  ground  ; but 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  sea  retiring  from  thence,  the  new  harbour, 
one  of  first-rate  importance,  was  destroyed,  and  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  Winchelsea  shattered.  Old  Winchelsea  was  granted  by  the  Confessor 
to  Fecamp  Abbey,  but  Hen.  III.  obtained  it  by  exchange  and  annexed 
it  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  first  inundation  occurred  1236,  and  in 
1250  another,  which  destroyed  over  three  hundred  houses.  Winchelsea 
espoused  the  cause  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  consequently  was 
assailed  12 66  by  Prince  Edward,  who  defeated  the  young  De  Montfort 
and  captured  the  town.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  time  were 
killed.  Desolated  thus  and  threatened  seriously  by  further  invasions  of 
the  sea,  the  inhabitants  appealed  to  Ed.  I.  for  a new  site,  and  he  gave 
them  an  eminence  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  K.  Edward  also  con- 
tributed largely  towards  the  building  of  New  Winchelsea,  which  he 
environed  with  walls.  In  1287  the  site  of  the  old  town  was  entirely 
submerged,  and  the  new  rose  rapidly  in  importance.  In  1359  it  was 
fired  by  the  French,  who  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants  ; in  the  reign 
of  Rich.  II.  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  finally  attacked  and 
fired  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.  Notwithstanding  these 
assaults  and  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  sea,  Winchelsea  continued 
prosperous  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  another  scurvy  trick  was 
played  upon  it  by  the  sea,  which  retired,  leaving  the  harbour  choked  up 
and  the  town  bereft. 

The  seal  of  the  Barons  probably  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the 
new  town,  temp.  Ed.  I.,  and  is  of  two  parts.  The  obverse  is  one  of  those 
instances,  rarely  met  with,  which  consist  of  two  or  more  matrices,  one 
or  more  supplying  the  architectural  detail  and  another  the  statuettes,  or 
subject.  The  design  of  the  obverse  exhibits  a one-masted  ship,  with 
embattled  castle  at  either  end  and  mainsail  furled  on  the  yard,  upon 
waves.  Four  mariners  are  hauling  away  at  ropes,  whilst  another  is  climb- 
ing the  rigging.  On  the  sterncastle  stand  two  trumpeters,  and  under 
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them,  below  a pointed  arch,  a steersman  directs  the  vessel  with  a side 
rudder.  In  the  field  is  a royal  shield,  which  doubtless  refers  to  Ed.  I.  ; 
on  the  forecastle  is  a flag,  and  above  the  yard  are  a star  and  crescent. 
SIGILLVM.  BARONVM.  DOMINI.  REGIS.  ANGLIE.  DE. 

WINCHELLESE. 

The  design  of  the  reverse  presents,  in  the  first 

place,  an  intricate  architectural  scheme,  both  xillth 

Gothic  and  castellated  in  kind,  within  a beaded 

* cent 

border  and  upon  waves,  comprising  a tower  of 
two  stories,  the  lower  having  a pointed  archway 
and  that  above  a narrow  rectangular  window,  over  which  rises  an  angular 
embattled  tower,  with  houses  to  represent  the  town  in  the  base  on  either 
side.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  central  tower  are  two  niches,  with  pointed 
arches  and  pinnacled  and  crocketed  canopies,  a tall,  pinnacled  and 
crocketed  spire,  surmounted  by  a cross,  standing  behind  that  on  the  right 
hand  ; and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  tower  three  similar  niches,  with 
another  tall  spire  behind  the  central.  On  the  embattled  tower  is  the 
half-length  figure  of  a watchman  bearing  a lantern  ; in  the  lower  story 
of  the  central  tower  is  the  seated  figure  of  a saint,  before  whom  kneels 
a suppliant  with  hands  raised,  and  in  the  higher  another  saint  is  seen, 
standing  and  holding  a palm  branch.  Of  the  two  niches  on  the  left,  that 
on  the  right  contains  the  seated  figure  of  a saint  with  a fawn  leaping  up 
to  him  and  a tree  ; that  on  the  left  a huntsman  with  a horn  in  one  hand 
and  a bow  in  the  other.  The  three  niches  on  the  other  side  contain 
together  a representation  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Thomas  a Becket. 
Over  the  embattled  tower  is  a flag  charged  with  three  chevronels ; before 
the  watchman  on  the  right  is  a shield  of  the  arms  of  England  ; on  one  of 
the  left  niches  a bird  ; and  upon  a bevelled  edge  in  two  rhyming 
hexameter  verses  the  legend  : — 

EGIDIO.  THOME.  LAVDVM.  PLEBS.  CANTICA. 

PME.  NE.  SIT.  IN.  ANGARIA.  GREX.  SVVS.  AMNE.  VIA. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  town  indicated  by  the  houses 
at  the  base  has  completely  vanished.  The  spires  allude  to  two  of  the 
three  ancient  churches  of  Winchelsea.  The  saint  who  is  seated  is 
doubtless  intended  for  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
town,  and  the  one  standing  for  S.  Leonard,  one  of  the  minor  dedicatories 
of  the  place.  The  two  niches  on  the  left  illustrate  the  legend  of  S.  Giles, 
the  other  minor  patron.  S.  Giles  is  the  patron  of  the  woodland.  The 
legend  here  conveyed  relates,  that  the  saint,  having  sought  solitude  in  the 
forest,  there  lived  in  prayer  and  contemplation,  his  sole  companion  being 
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a hind,  who  nourished  him  with  her  milk.  One  day,  when  the  forest 
rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  chase,  an  arrow  was  aimed  at  his  pet,  and  to 
save  her  S.  Giles  stretched  out  his  hand  and  received  the  bolt  himself. 
The  ancient  church  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  details  of  whose 
martyrdom  are  depicted  in  the  three  niches  on  the  right,  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay  except  the  chancel.  Originally  it  was  a large  and  magni- 
ficent edifice.  The  royal  shield  alludes  to  Ed.  I.  ; the  three  chevronels  are 
the  bearings  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  Justiciar  of  Hen.  III.,  who  van- 
quished the  French  off  Sandwich  with  a small  squadron  of  Cinque  Port 
ships.  This  magnificent  seal  is  tense  with  the  spirit  and  beauty  of 
Gothic  art,  and  not  only  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  seal 
engraving  at  its  best,  but  a striking  contribution  to  medieval  art.  The 
designs  in  each  case  are  excellent  conceptions  (that  of  the  reverse  being 
also  one  of  remarkable  beauty),  finely  balanced  and  centred,  and  executed 
with  high  skill  and  delicacy.  The  ship  is  well  drawn,  vigorously  pre- 
sented, and  studiously  detailed,  whilst  the  scene  depicted  aboard  is  one 
of  life  and  activity.  Upon  the  reverse,  the  exquisite  architectural  orna- 
ment is  superbly  traced,  and  although  in  the  impression  available  the 
figures  in  consequence  of  their  minuteness  are  not  particularly  lucid, 
they  are  sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to  recognise  the  extreme  skill  in 
which  they  are  presented.  The  seal  as  a whole  is  almost  perfect  in  its 
artistry,  but  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  a stronger  relief. 


WINDSOR,  in  the  County  of  Berks. 
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Long  renowned  through  its  superb  castle,  which 
in  splendour  and  size,  as  well  as  in  the  import- 
ance of  its  historical  associations,  has  no  rival  in 
Europe.  From  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  at  least,  this  magnificent  palace  has  been 
a frequent  place  of  royal  residence  ; within  its  walls  numerous  great 
councils  of  the  realm  have  been  held  and  many  princes  born,  the  most 
famous,  Ed.  III.,  being  called  in  consequence  Edward  of  Windsor. 
The  town  stands,  amidst  rich  and  exquisite  scenery,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames,  whilst  the  castle  occupies  a lofty  and  isolated  elevation 
on  the  same  side.  To  a more  ancient  town,  the  residence  of  Saxon  kings, 
two  miles  distant,  the  origin  of  Windsor  is  ascribed.  It  was  granted  by 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  Westminster  Abbey,  but  the  Conqueror,  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  facilities  it  offered  for  the  chase, 
effected  an  exchange.  In  the  forest  he  erected  several  hunting  lodges, 
and  afterwards  raised  a fortress  upon  the  adjacent  hill.  Old  Windsor 


WINDSOR 


continued  as  a royal  residence  until  mo.  About  this  time  Hen.  I. 
partly  rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged  the  castle,  and  converted  it  into 
a palace  ; in  its  immediate  vicinity  a new  town  arose,  upon  which  the 
old  declined.  Further  additions  were  made  to  the  castle  by  Hen.  II., 
and  from  thence  it  became  a royal  residence.  In  the  reign  of  K.  John  it 
was  esteemed  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  kingdom  after  the  Tower  of 
London.  Hen.  III.  built  a barbican  and  strengthened  the  outworks  and 
fortifications.  Ed.  III.  rebuilt  the  royal  palace  on  a much  more  splendid 
and  extensive  scale,  enlarged  the  castle  with  additional  towers,  erected 
the  keep,  and  surrounded  the  whole  with  a wall  and  moat,  William  of 
Wykeham,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Winchester,  acting  as  architect.  This 
renowned  monarch  also  erected  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  S.  George.  In 
the  castle  he  founded  the  illustrious  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  as  a 
banqueting-house  built  the  magnificent  hall  of  S.  George. 

The  common  seal  shewn  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  from  whom 
the  inhabitants  received  their  first  charter.  It  displays,  within  a beaded 
border,  a masoned  and  embattled  castle  of  three  towers  between  two 
shields,  that  on  the  left  displaying  the  royal  arms  of  England,  three 
lions  passant  guardant , and  that  on  the  right,  per  pale  dexter , England 
dimidiated , sinister  per  fesse  in  chief  Leon , in  base  Castile . 

S.  COMMVNE.  BVRGENSIVM.  WYND’LSORIE. 

Windsor  Castle  occupies  more  than  twelve  acres.  It  comprises  two 
quadrangles,  or  upper  and  lower  wards,  between  which  is  the  keep, 
raised  upon  an  artificial  mound,  and  surrounded  by  a moat.  Most  of 
the  English  sovereigns  subsequent  to  Ed.  III.  contributed  in  some  way 
or  other  to  the  existing  structure.  The  escutcheon  upon  the  left  refers 
to  Ed.  I.  ; that  on  the  right,  which  consists  of  a dimidiation  of  her 
whole  shield  of  quarterly,  Leon  and  Castile,  to  his  Queen,  Eleanor  of 
Castile.  In  this  example,  nice  composition,  good  balance,  and  lucid  line 
are  all  manifested,  whilst  in  its  execution  delicacy  is  not  lacking. 


In  the  seal  of  the  Mayoralty,  Windsor  furnishes 
us  with  a second  example.  The  design  in  this  xVth 
instance  comprises  an  embattled  castle,  sur- 
mounted  by  two  towers  and,  in  the  middle,  a 
keep  of  two  stories,  below  a stag’s  head  cahoshed 
with  a shield  of  arms  between  the  antlers,  displaying  quarterly , first  and 
fourth , modern  France , second  and  thirds  England . The  field  is  enhanced 
by  sprigs  of  foliage,  and  contains  the  initials  W.  and  B . 

SIGILLU  MAIORIS  BURGI  DE  NOVA  WYNDESORE 
The  shield  displays  the  royal  arms  contemporary,  whilst  the  stag’s  head 
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probably  alludes  to  the  neighbouring  forest,  the  boundaries  of  which 
were  extended  by  the  Conqueror,  who  enacted  severe  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  game.  The  initials  are  for  “ Windsor  ” and  “ Berkshire  ” 
respectively.  The  device  of  the  seal  now  forms  the  arms  of  the  borough. 
By  contrast  with  the  art  of  the  earlier  seal,  that  of  this  suffers.  The 
design,  if  inharmonious,  is  peculiar,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  well 
disposed  ; but  the  engraving  is  open  to  criticism,  except  as  regards  the 
escutcheon. 


WORCESTER,  in  the  County  of  Worcester. 
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A city  of  high  antiquity,  the  scene  of  many 
historical  events,  and  since  the  seventh  century 
the  seat  of  a bishop.  Worcester  is  pleasantly 
situated,  in  an  undulating  plain,  at  the  base,  and 
on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  ascending  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  Severn.  Originally  a British  settlement,  it  was 
retained  by  the  Romans,  who  erected  a fortress  here.  After  their 
departure  it  returned  to  the  Britons,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Penda, 
K.  of  Mercia.  K.  Wulphere  appointed  Osric  viceroy  over  the  province 
of  Wiccia,  which  formed  part  of  Mercia  and  included  the  county  of 
Worcester,  and  Osric  either  repaired  the  imperial  fortress  or  erected 
another,  fortified  the  city,  and  made  it  his  residence.  Saxulph,  Bishop  of 
Mercia,  erected  here  the  first  Christian  church  in  his  diocese,  and  subse- 
quently K.  Ethelred  established  in  it  a bishop’s  chair.  Worcester  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.  K.  Alfred  appointed  Duke  Ethelred  to  the 
government  of  Mercia,  and  he  rebuilt  the  city.  Soon  after  the  Conquest 
a royal  castle  was  built  at  Worcester.  By  collecting  a body  of  troops  to 
guard  the  passes  of  the  Severn,  Bishop  Wulfstan  and  others  terminated 
the  rebellion  against  William,  incited  by  the  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
other  powerful  barons.  Having  adopted  the  cause  of  Rufus,  the  parti- 
sans of  his  brother  assaulted  the  city.  The  assailants  firing  the  suburbs, 
the  garrison  advanced  upon  them,  captured  and  killed  a number,  and 
put  the  remainder  to  flight.  In  1 1 1 3 the  greater  part  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  a fire,  which  nearly  consumed  the  cathedral  and  castle. 
The  constable  of  the  latter  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  espousing  the  cause 
of  Matilda,  was  deposed,  but  1139  he  was  reinstated  by  her,  she  having 
effected  an  entrance  to  the  fortress.  Ten  years  later  Stephen  burnt  the 
city,  but  the  castle  resisted  him.  It  was  fortified  against  Hen.  II.  by 
Hugh  de  Mortimer,  who,  however,  submitted,  and  was  pardoned. 
Worcester  in  1189,  and  again  in  1202,  was  almost  entirely  effaced  by 


YARMOUTH 
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accidental  fires.  The  citizens  adopted  the  cause  of  the  barons,  and  held 
the  castle  for  the  Dauphin.  It  was  surprised  by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  who 
also  captured  the  city,  imprisoned  and  tortured  the  residents,  and  im- 
posed a heavy  fine.  The  city  suffered  grievously  from  another  fire, 
1233.  Thirty  years  later  it  was  beseiged  by  the  barons,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  brought  Hen.  III.  a prisoner  to  Worcester.  Yet 
another  fire  destroyed  a part,  1299.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  IV.  it  was 
ravaged  and  fired  by  Owen  Glyndower.  After  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  the  city  was  seized  for  Hen.  VII.,  and  the  citizens  had  to  pay 
500  marks  in  order  to  redeem  it. 

The  seal  illustrated  presents  a curious  view  of  the  cathedral,  which 
is  depicted  as  a structure  having  a central  spire,  surmounted  by  an  orb 
and  cross,  two  spires  with  large  crosses,  two  with  smaller  crosses,  and 
three  stories  of  arcaded  work.  In  the  doorway  are  two  hinged  folding- 
doors  closed,  and  at  the  base  is  a circular  wall,  masoned  and  embattled. 

S1GILLVM.  COMMVNE.  CIVIVM.  WIGORNIE. 
Worcester  Cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  many  of  its 
architectural  details.  The  present  structure  was  commenced  by  Bishop 
Wulfstan  1084,  and  enlarged  and  improved  by  several  of  his  successors. 
It  is  a large  and  venerable  pile,  in  the  form  of  a double  cross,  with 
a noble  central  tower.  To  say  the  least,  in  designing  this  seal  the 
engraver  took  serious  liberties  with  the  laws  of  perspective.  Except  for 
this,  however,  it  is  neither  ill-composed  or  engraved  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
has  plenty  of  merit,  and  secures  a striking  effect. 
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YARMOUTH,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

After  Norwich,  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern 
counties,  and  the  foremost  port  on  this  side  of 
the  coast,  which  derives  its  high  prosperity  from 
its  ancient  fishery.  It  is  peculiarly  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  which  here  falls  into  the 
sea,  and  its  name  describes  its  position.  The  ground  upon  which 
Yarmouth  stands  was  formerly  covered  by  the  estuary  which  flowed  up 
to  Norwich.  When  the  sea  receded  a sand-drift  was  formed,  which  at  a 
very  early  period  was  resorted  to  by  fishermen  from  various  parts  of 
England,  especially  from  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  dried  their  nets  upon 
the  dunes.  Eventually  they  raised  houses,  and  so  the  town  sprang  up. 
As  the  bank  extended,  so  the  residents  increased  and  in  1040,  when  the 
northern  branch  of  the  river  became  choked  with  sand,  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  the  southern.  According  to  the  Domesday  survey,  Yarmouth 
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was  then  a royal  demesne,  having  seventy  burgesses.  Soon  after,  the 
fishery  attracted  many  more,  and  the  town  advanced  in  population,  wealth, 
and  consequence,  and  became  the  great  mart  for  herrings.  By  permission 
of  Hen.  III.  the  burgh  was  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a wall  and  moat, 
and  about  this  period  a castle  was  also  erected. 

The  seal  illustrated  is  that  of  the  Bailiffs.  The  design  comprises, 
against  a field  ornamented  with  flowers,  foliage,  and  wheatears,  and  upon 
the  sea,  a warship  of  one  mast,  with  a round  top  and  pennon,  an  anchor 
hanging  over  the  side,  and  a mainsail  charged  with  the  royal  arms  of 
England  contemporaneous,  namely,  quarterly,  first  and  four,  modern  France, 
second  and  third,  England . At  the  stern  is  a flag  blazoned  with  the  arms 
of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

IHC.  SIGILLUM.  OFFICIJ.  BALLIUOR.  VILLE. 
MAGNE.  JERNEMUTH. 

The  district  of  the  Cinque  Ports  extended  from  Seaford  to  the  north 
shore  of  the  Thames,  and  for  special  services  rendered  their  supremacy 
was  extended  by  Ed.  I.  to  Yarmouth,  hence  the  occurrence  of  the  ship, 
the  arms  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  those  of  England.  But  Yarmouth 
bore  the  subjection  uneasily,  and  finally  shook  it  off*.  This  is  a seal  of 
considerable  beauty,  which  certainly  deserves  classification  with  the  finer 
examples  of  its  time.  The  ship  is  finely  treated  and  superbly  detailed, 
and  the  whole  design,  although  ornate  to  a degree,  is  well  conceived  and 
centred  and  cleverly  chiselled.  The  effect  secured  is  rich  and  striking. 


YEOVIL,  in  the  County  of  Somerset. 
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An  ancient  market  town,  once  a demesne  of  the 
Church,  situated  amidst  picturesque  scenery  upon 
a hillside  sloping  to  the  river  Yeo,  which  gives 
the  borough  its  name.  Yeovil  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Romans,  and  was  for- 
merly comprehended  in  a district  which  after  the  Conquest  passed  to  the 
crown.  By  one  of  the  English  sovereigns,  the  manor  was  formed  out  of 
lands  included  in  this  district,  and  assigned  to  the  rector  of  the  church 
of  S.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  town.  The  rector  was  also  granted  a 
Friday  market  and  view  of  frankpledge,  together  with  other  rights  and 
privileges.  Until  1418  the  manor  was  held  continuously  by  the  rectors, 
but  in  this  year  the  rector  surrendered  church,  town,  and  lordship  to 
Hen.  V.,  who  assigned  the  manor  and  rectory  to  his  new  abbey  of  SS. 
Mary  and  Bridget  at  Sion. 
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The  common  seal  presents,  between  two  trees  of  conventional 
design,  a sculptured  niche,  late  in  style,  with  a trefoiled,  pinnacled, 
and  crocketed  canopy,  containing  a representation  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
standing  on  a corbel,  holding  the  Agnus  Dei  on  a plaque  in  his  left  hand, 
and  pointing  to  it  with  his  right. 

SIGILLUM.  COMUNITATIS.  UILLE.  DE.YEUELE.  FACTUM. 

IN.  HONORE.  SCI.  IOHIS. 

S.  John  the  Baptist  is  patron  of  church  and  town.  The  church,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  “ Lantern  of  the  West,”  by  reason  of  the  height  of 
the  side  aisles  and  large  size  of  the  windows,  which  give  it  lightness 
and  grace,  is  a fine  and  noble  structure,  cruciform  in  shape,  in  the  Early 
English,  with  a tower  at  the  western  end,  surmounted  by  a balustrade. 
This  seal  is  an  admirable  specimen  in  all  respects  save,  perhaps,  the 
most  important — in  its  engraving.  It  is  artistically  designed,  well 
disposed,  and  boldly  treated,  but  chiselled  with  an  utter  absence  of 
refinement  and  only  limited  skill.  The  trees,  however,  display  much 
taste  in  their  delineation. 


YORK,  in  the  County  of  York. 


PLATE 
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The  capital  of  the  first  shire  in  extent,  and  the 
second  city  in  England;  a place  of  high  antiquity 
and  interest,  and  the  head  of  an  archiepiscopal 
see.  Under  the  Romans,  a city  rivalling  the 
Imperial  in  magnificence  ; under  the  Saxons,  the 
chief  seat  of  scholarship  and  learning;  and  from  the  Conquest  the  scene 
of  numerous  significant  events.  York  is  happily  situated  in  a rich 
valley,  on  a bank  of  the  Ouse,  near  its  junction  with  the  Foss,  and 
the  confluence  of  the  three  Ridings.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
British  Eurowic — Latinised  Eboracum — a name  descriptive  of  its  situation 
on  the  Ouse,  which  was  originally  styled  the  Eure.  Although  beyond 
doubt  a British  settlement,  its  actual  history  commences  with  the  Roman 
invasion.  The  Emperor  Adrian  established  his  chief  seat  here,  and 
under  Severus,  when  it  was  not  only  the  residence  of  the  imperial  Court, 
but  the  resort  of  many  tributary  kings  and  ambassadors,  it  attained  to 
a degree  of  distinction  and  splendour  unsurpassed.  Subsequently,  it 
suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  and  after  the  invasion 
of  the  Saxons,  much  devastation  during  their  wars  with  the  Britons. 
K.  Edwin  of  Northumbria  made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom,  and 
constituted  it  the  seat  of  an  archiepiscopal  see.  After  the  death  of 
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Edwin,  who  was  killed  in  resisting  the  Britons,  Archbishop  Paulinus 
abandoned  the  province  to  their  fury  ; but  K.  Oswald  recovering  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  the  archiepiscopal  see  was  restored.  During  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  York  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  ultimately 
became  one  of  their  chief  settlements,  but  they  were  ejected  by 
K.  Athelstan.  In  the  quiet  which  ensued,  the  city  recovered  its  ancient 
consequence,  and  continued  in  prosperity.  The  Conqueror  strongly 
garrisoned  the  castle.  The  Saxon  nobility  tried  to  incite  Swegen  of 
Denmark  to  invade  Britain  and  in  1069  he  despatched  his  sons,  Harold 
and  Cnut,  who,  advancing  upon  York,  where  they  were  joined  by  Edgar 
Atheling,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  In  the  spring,  however, 
William  advanced  against  the  Danish  princes  ; in  a severe  conflict  he 
achieved  a great  victory,  and  out  of  revenge  for  the  supposed  treachery 
of  the  citizens  he  burnt  their  city.  York  recovered  from  this  punish- 
ment, and  began  again  to  advance  in  importance,  and  1088  a magnificent 
Benedictine  house  was  founded  in  honour  of  S.  Mary.  In  the  reign 
of  Stephen  the  city  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  David, 
K.  of  Scotland,  besieged  it  on  behalf  of  Matilda,  but  was  repulsed  by 
Ralph,  Bishop  of  Durham.  In  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  at  a parliament 
here,  the  Great  Charter  and  charter  of  forests  were  renewed.  After 
Bannockburn,  Ed.  II.  held  a council  at  York,  in  which  it  was 
determined  to  despatch  a force  for  the  defence  of  Berwick.  Here, 
1328,  Ed.  III.  was  married  to  Phillipa  of  Hainault.  The  Scots  having 
sent  their  armies  to  devastate  the  border  in  his  reign,  Edward  collected 
an  army  with  which  he  marched  to  York  ; advancing  from  thence,  he 
drove  back  the  invaders.  Rich.  II.  presented  his  sword  to  the  mayor. 
During  the  wars  between  the  rival  houses,  York  was  at  times  connected 
with  the  striving  parties,  and  though  not  exactly  the  seat  of  war,  numerous 
battles  occurred  in  the  district. 

The  seal  of  the  citizens  is  of  two  parts.  The  design  of  the  obverse 
comprises  an  ornate  castle,  with  three  pointed  and  tiled  towers  and  an 
embattled  keep  of  peculiar  form,  all  masoned.  Each  tower  has  a doorway  ; 
from  each  of  those  at  the  side  floats  a flag  divided  into  three  streamers, 
and  also  from  each  an  embattled  bracket  projects. 

SIGILLVM.  CIVIVM.  EBORACI. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  York  Castle  now  standing  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  employed  as  a county  gaol. 
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The  design  of  the  reverse  comprises  a repre- 
sentation of  S.  Peter,  standing  on  a sculptured 
corbel,  holding  in  his  right  hand  two  long  keys 
— of  heaven  and  hell  ; his  customary  emblems — 
with  interlinked  handles,  over  his  shoulders,  and 
in  his  left  a banner-flag  of  three  streamers,  surmounted  with  a cross, 
between  two  nimbussed  angels,  standing,  with  extended  wings,  each  sup- 
porting a tall  candle  in  a candlestick,  on  brackets  united  with  the  central 
by  two  circular  arches,  from  each  of  which  rises  a double  fleur-de-lis . 

S’.  B I.  PETRI.  PRINCIPIS.  APOSTOLOR’. 


S.  Peter,  “ Prince  of  the  Apostles,”  is  patron  of  the  city  and  of  the 
cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  edifices  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  This  seal  is  a very  meritorious  example  if  a piece  of  qualified 
art.  The  designs  are  exceptionally  good,  but  the  excellence  in  which  the 
reverse  was  executed  was  hardly  commensurate.  The  castle  is  originally 
and  well  treated  and  detailed  studiously  and  carefully.  It  is  in  its 
figures  that  the  seal  fails,  but  whilst  the  delineation  of  these  is  open 
to  criticism,  they  have  no  small  charm,  or  grace. 
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